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“We're not interested in making Pn a common denominator.” 


A corner-copia in Cambridge 





“The Harte are the best time in the store. . 


E veryone is a little kid at Irwin’s Economy Store. Things are 
stacked from floor to ceiling, with much of the merchandise out 


meee reach for all but the basketball pros among us. And there’s 


more to the stock than what you see. It all makes you feel small 
and bewildered. The store, which specializes in toys, is full of the 
kind of excitement I remember from childhood afternoons spent 
at messy old Woolworth stores; it’s half museum, half play- 
ground of the senses. 

Irwin’s, at 1730 Mass. Ave., between Harvard and Porter 
Squares, in Cambridge, is a neighborhood favorite among 
grownups and children. On a recent Saturday morning, kids 
filed past the cash register with candy, balls, model planes and 
baseball cards. One hectic-looking mother said, “I ask you this 
every time I’m in here: which are the easiest balloons to blow 
up?” 

Irwin and Sylvia Wein have been answering that and similar 
questions for 35 years. (Sylvia says that the brand doesn’t make 
any difference; the bigger it is, the easier the blowing.) 

“TI rented this store in uniform, after the war,” recalls Irwin. 
‘We started small and we grew all the time.”’ Irwin sells toys and 
arts-and-crafts supplies to almost every school and day-care pro- 
gram in Boston and Cambridge. He also provides programs as far 
away as Wisconsin and California with merchandise from his 
crammed basement. 

“We have a fantastic inventory,”’ Irwin says proudly. He has 
no idea exactly how many items he has in stock, but claims there 
are ‘‘thousands and thousands — you could be in here for weeks 
and not see everything.” He may be right, but it’s fun to try, 
nonetheless. Irwin's is a list-maker’s dream come true: there are 
shoelaces, twine, washcloths, hairpins, cookie cutters, shoe 
polish, light bulbs, fuses, pots and pans, greeting cards, wrap- 
ping paper, knitting needles, ribbon, socks, stationery, dishes 
and glasses, party favors, Hula Hoops, basketballs, soccer balls, 
footballs, Frisbees, fishing rods, finger paint, bubbles, Glop 
(which the package boasts “looks like you had a sick dog’’), 
coloring books and crayons, water pistols, and this great furry 
rubber bat with blue eyes and a red mouth for only 49 cents. 

‘In order to get your customer in here, the independent, the 
small store, has to have all the colors and all the sizes of the items 
you carry. We're not interested in making everyone a common 
denominator,” says Irwin. ‘‘What we want to do is have what 
you want, what your taste is, your pocketbook. If you happen to 
be wealthy and something comes in three sizes and you want the 
large size, okay. If you're poor and it’s not important at that time 
and you want a small size, fine. But to make someone buy a given 
Erector Set or Tinker Toy set — it’s wrong,’’ says Irwin, shaking 
his head. 

Sylvia Wein, the quieter partner at Irwin's, does all the book- 
keeping and half of the ordering and saleswork. “The after- 
noons are the best time in the store,’’ she says. “There are a lot of 


children. And even though they can give you a hassle and it gets 
quite noisy, it’s fun.” 

At about three o'clock every weekday, Irwin's is invaded by a 
small army of children in desperate need of candy. The front 
counter is three deep as the two-cent (and up) candies are 
scrutinized. ‘“The kids come in and don’t have enough money. 
They never have the tax. So we tell them to bring it back. Most 
of them do. But we never send a kid home for the nickel. Never!”’ 
says Irwin with conviction. ““And we don’t buy candy just 
because it sells. I want to know if it tastes good. We don’t like 
coffee flavor so we don’t stock it. And I'll tell you something: 
kids don’t like it either. Kids don’t like maple walnut or coffee.’’ 

Kids do like Star Wars toys, though, so Irwin carries them. 
“You have to keep on top of the electronic stuff today,” he says. 

But the store’s main appeal, at least for parents, is the supply 
of ‘‘things you haven't seen since you were a kid,”’ says Sharon 
Breakstone, who was visiting the store with her three-year-old 
son. ‘“Toys have changed a lot,”’ says Irwin. “But there are still 
basics that the big stores don’t carry, like Tinker Toys, Erector 
Sets, Ping Pong balls. I can give you 20 dimes to call 20 stores 
and they won't have an Erector Set around. None. No size. We 
-have all the sizes. 

‘And we stay on top of things. A fellow came in with a game 
called Class Struggle. It was a kind of communist-capitalist thing 
and we bought it. Sold right out. Now we stock it all the time. 
We're not afraid to try new things. We don’t have to answer to 
anyone.” 

Irwin’s combination of traditional, educational and trendy 
toys has made him an institution in the neighborhood and in the 
city. People come from the suburbs to shop at his store. ‘“The 


“@nes that moved to Newton or Lexington or Belmont, we never 


lose those. They come back the minute they shop in a store out 
Es they look around and think of me and say, ‘Oh, forget 

’”’ Irwin recalls people coming to him from Worcester, Miami 
a Washington, DC. Sylvia is just as proud of their reputation. 
“It’s nice to have wall-to-wall people,”’ she says. ‘‘It feels like 
you're doing something right. And it’s all word of mouth, and 
that’s the best form of advertising.” 

After 35 years of working seven days a week from nine until 
six, the Weins have started taking days off from the store. 
“We're almost ready to leave, I think,”’ says Sylvia. ‘‘We’ve had 
people ask about buying it.” 

But her husband is worried about the future of Irwin’s Econ- 
omy Store. ‘The sad thing about these stores is that the children 
aren't taking over, and in a few years there won't be any,left. The 
independent isn’t a family thing anymore. He runs it and his 
kids are lawyers, doctors, dentists, who knows what they are. 
And they want to do their thing.” Irwin’s son is a psychologist, 
his daughter a dance teacher. The future of Irwin’s is up for 

— Anita Diamant 


“There a are a lot of children.” 
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the harm Almeida’s act did the image of his 
House. 

According to one rep, McGee stormed 
about fuming, “What the fuck is Al- 
meida doing with his pants down in this 
fucking House?” “Right away you could 
tell he was upset,” the lawmaker noted. 

Actually, I don’t think McGee has 
much to worry about. It’s hard to get ter- 
ribly worked up over Almeida’s show 
when it’s remembered that Sonny 
McDonough once volunteered to lead a 
blind first-term lawmaker to the men’s 
room and instead escorted him to an 
enormous open window. Guide and 
guided exited together. (While some peo- 
ple in the chamber thought they had fall- 
en to their deaths, they actually dropped a 
short distance to a ledge.) 

And while Almeida suggested that the 
House was something less than an august 
deliberative body, at least he had a serious 
motive. Which is more than you can say for 
the rep who, in the early ‘70s, arrived for 
a late-night session three sheets to the 
wind disguised as a very large yellow 
chicken and left involuntarily moments 
later, when court officers obeyed speaker 
David Bartley’s injunction to ‘get that 
chicken outta here.” 

And it is more than you can say for the 
rep who a few years ago yelled from the 

- back of the chamber, ‘’Papers from the 














Senate,”’ and hurled a roll of toilet tissue 











down the aisle. 





by Richard Gaines 


{ have noted from time to time that the only dividend of 
my membership during the early ‘60s in a college 
fraternity was to prepare me for covering the delibera- 
tions of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 

Only last Monday this thought occurred again. Work- 
ing at my desk in the State House shortly after 1 p.m., I 
was all but oblivious to the routine sound of legislative 
business pouring from a speaker connected to the House 
rostrum microphones, when .... 

Something happened. The chamber was erupting in 
gales of bawdy laughter. The reporters with me in the 
press room were without a clue. 

‘What the hell’s going on?” We stared at the wall 


loudspeaker. Minutes later, as the guffaws died away, °*" 


Channel 2’s Janet Wu walked in. 

“‘What’s happened?” 

“Almeida dropped his pants.” 

“What?” 

“Almeida dropped his pants.” 

The thought slowly sank in. Alfred Almeida, the 
rotund, good-natured 47-year-old Democrat from Ply- 
mouth, had pulled a Belushi. Right there on the House 
floor. A legend had been born, a footnote to history had 
been written, and I missed it. Damn it. 

After the disappointment wore off, I sought to re- 
coup. I learned that Almeida, a little-known liberal, had 
acted on an impulse. The previous week, House Speaker 


Thomas W. McGee fast-gaveled down the hotly dis-_ 


puted bottle bill while Almeida and others who favored 
the measure stood up in vain seeking recognition to open 
debate. Afterward, one colleague suggested that Al- 
meida wouldn’t have been recognized even if he’d had 
his pants down. 


A seed had been planted in Almeida’s mischievous 
mind. Was that true? Hmm? “I considered it but I didn’t 
intend to do it. It was kind of a knee-jerk reaction,” he said 
Wednesday afternoon. - 

When the bottle bill was called up again last Monday, 
Almeida and others again rose to seek recognition. Some- 
thing inside Almeida told him Majority Leader George 
Keverian (standing in for McGee) would pass him by a 
second time. Perhaps it was true; perhaps he just wanted 
to think so. The little voices (‘“Throw the eraser at the 
teacher”; ‘Sit down, don’t be a fool’’; ‘Go ahead, jump 
over the rail and run across the infield’; ‘‘Watch the 
game”) were competing in his head. It was an existential 
moment, and he seized it. : 

Actually, he seized his belt. He unbuckled it, raised his 
arms high over his head and, smiling broadly, stood there 
facing Keverian as his trousers slipped to his knees, ex- 
posing a pair of hairy legs and rumpled boxer shorts. 

In a world that rewards conformity, in which instincts 
are repressed, Almeida stood there happily, proving that 
man still has the freedom (or the right, in McGee's 
Animal House) to make a fool of himself. In the craven 
crowd there were, I’m sure, few who've experienced what 
Almeida later described as the ‘sense of exhilaration’ he 
felt. “I had the crowd in my hands. I grasped it. I could 
feel I had everyone with me. There were laughing with 
me — not at me.” 
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Alfred Almeida: exhila 


He apologized to the female reporter working on the 
House floor and to anyone embarrassed. by his high 
jinks. But he was not sorry for what he did, and pointed- 
ly noted that he dropped his pants to demonstrate the un- 
fairness of the House leadership in presiding over serious 
business like the bottle bill. “Maybe I acted in poor 
taste,” he said, ‘but frustrating the democratic process is 
an obscenity.” 

This sounded like something out of the mouth of H. 
Thomas Colo, the former rep from Athol who was the 
self-proclaimed conscience of the House through seven 
terms (until he was physically expelled from a legislative 
session last year and redistricted out of the government 
entirely by Keverian’s deft map-making). He seemed 
never to shut his mouth, but at least he never dropped 
trou in the tireless pursuit of precisely ethical 
parliamentary procedure. 

To most of his colleagues, Colo was a royal pain in the 
ass. Last Wednesday night I asked him what he thought 
of Almeida’s threat to expose his over the same issues. 
Colo didn’t want to comment, ‘but allowed that ‘it was a 
different response to some of the problems that have 
been going on for years.” 


A s for McGee, the former Marine who looks at-every 
issue from the perspective of a foxhole at the base of 


. Mount Suribachi, he never did understand the questions 


Colo tried to raise. Nor did he express much sympathy 
for Almeida’s frustrations. In fact, when he was told in 
his office what had transpired on the floor, he rushed to 







R.., now, could Almeida do harm to 


a House that counts among its members 
one listed in Boston Police records as Rita 
Plunkett, aka Marie Howe? The Somer- 
ville rep made it in in 1976, during the 
visit of Queen Elizabeth II for the Tall 
Ships celebration. Howe, it will be 
remembered, was arrested at the Boston 
Army base in the midst of a pro-Ireland 
demonstration, on charges she bit a cop. 
Though the facts are somewhat in dis- 
pute, the arresting policeman was treated 
at a hospital for “‘a human bite on the left 
arm.” 

The yellow chicken, a rep from west- 
ern Massachusetts, moved to Florida after 
leaving the legislature, in 1977, and un- 
fortunately could not be reached for com- 
‘ment on the Almeida incident. For her 
part, Howe was taking it calmly. ‘The 
Speaker has been very testy lately,” she 
said. 

McGee, it would seem, is in no posi- 
tion to cast aspersions. More than once 
since becoming Speaker, in°{975, McGee 
— God love him — has allowed a certain 
informality to color events in the House. 

Take, for example, a debate that oc- 
curred earlier this year, on Colo’s legacy 
— a code of proposed changes in the 
House rules that would have stripped 
McGee of some of his power. Rep. Royall 
Switzler (R-Wellesley) was railing against 
the futility of the effort. As he yelled, ‘’I 
know, Mr. Speaker, you'll find a way to 
tell your stooges how to vote,” Keverian, 
standing next to Switzler and facing the 
gathered throng of lawmakers, was sure 
enough quietly mouthing the words, 
“Vote no, vote no.” “I know, I know,” 
Switzler continued. ‘I know you will be- 
cause you have the votes.” 

Apparently unable to resist temptation, McGee flicked 


on his microphone just long enough to interject: ‘You 
bet your ass I do.” 


As one lawmaker noted last week, ‘McGee is kind of a 


cab driver at the wheel of a giant cab.” Some things the 
cabbie tolerates, some he does not. He does tolerate the 
formal introduction of foreign and local dignitaries to 
members of the House. He does not tolerate any 
unscheduled speeches from said dignitaries. 


The sister of slain Chilean President Salvatore Allende 


learned this a couple of years ago, when she was 
introduced to the membership; to the surprise of all, she 
launched into a 20-minute harangue about the junta. 
Noticeably exercised at what he took to be a violation of 
protocol, McGee grumbled into the microphone, “The 
chair is bullshit.” 


Well, last week, as a result of Almeida’s near moon- 


ing, the chair was bullshit again, though those close to 
McGee sought to keep things in perspective. 


“What did you think of Almeida’s performance?” | 


asked a member of the House leadership. 


” 


“It could have been worse,” said this State House 


veteran. 


“How’s that?” I asked. 
“It could have been Marie Howe who dropped her 


skirt.” 


I chuckled. ‘That's a great line.”’ 

“Don’t quote me,” my friend said. 

“Why not?” 

“She's liable to bite my arm.” e 
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LETTERS 





to the editor and other people 


NIXONIAN 


Congratulations to the Phoenix for re- 
porting on what the rest of the media in 
New England and around the country 
missed — namely, that Jimmy Carter's 
visit to Portsmouth, NH, wasn’t all Geor- 
gia peaches and cream (May 1). The 
Washington press corps didn’t see the 
large anti-nuclear-power demonstration 
outside Portsmouth High School be- 
cause their bus followed the same route 
from PeasewAir Forge Base to the high 
school as the presidential limousine. This 
route was closed to the public and far 
from the demonstration. After the so- 
called town meeting, the press had to 
leave immediately with the president or, 
heaven forbid, they would have missed 
the bus and, therefore, the plane back to 
Washington. (The whole well-staged vis- 
it had distinct Nixonian overtones.) 

Also, the demonstration that day was 
the largest on any public issue held in 
Portsmouth in at least the last 10 years 
and probably the last 25. Four hundred 
people for a demonstration in Ports- 
mouth is a large number of people. The 
event was sponsored by local Clamshell 
groups, and 90 percent of the people who 
came were residents. 

Jimmy Carter hasn’t seen yet, or 
doesn’t want to see, that nuclear power 
may be the single most important issue in 


the 1980 New Hampshire presidential 
primary because the people of the state 
are going to make it the most important 
issue. Carter's Portsmouth visit was only 
the beginning. Eugene McCarthy’s anti- 
war Campaign in New Hampshire in 1968 
forced Lyndon Johnson to decide to re- 
tire. It can happen again. 

Finally, the Phoenix's coverage of Sea- 
brook and nuclear-power issues has con- 
sistently been excellent. 

Robin Read 
Portsmouth, NH 


GLARE 


Larry Simonberg’s ‘Electric Eye” 
pieces have been well-written, percep- 
tive and entertaining. His piece on The 
White Shadow (May 8) was fine, except 
for one glaring error. The agent who at- 
tempts to sign Coolidge was played by 
Art Metrano, who is white. The argu- 
ment ‘for Coolidge to turn professional 
was entirely one of economics, and there 
was no mention made of a white man’s 
denying ‘a poor black family a shot at a 
fistful of dollars.”’ 

Stanley Schweiger 
Nashua, NH 


Larry Simonberg replies: 

I'll take Schweiger’s word on the ac- 
tor’s race, although the agent did de- 
mand to know how Coach Reeves could 
deny a black family the chance to make 
decent money. 


COME LIVE 


Re:’‘The First Lady of Gentrification’”’ 
(May 8). 

The Boston Redevelopment Authority 
has not so long ago stopped evicting our 
families, demolishing our historic homes 
and bulldozing our Charlestown com- 
munity in general. Now we have Betty 
Gibson and her ilk upon us. 

I realize it is too much to ask that 
greedy, ‘make a fast buck” real-estate 
people take some classes in, do some at- 
home reading on, or at least have some 
understanding of community makeup, 
history, feeling, etc., so that they might 
get a clue as to what they are doing to it. 

Therefore, it seems like a good idea 
that any person selling real estate in 
Charlestown first be expected to come on 
over and live on Bunker Hill Street for 
about a year. Perhaps they then might at 
least know what they were selling. 

Lionel Nason 
Charlestown 


EASY 





delightful. 


I look forward to your articles and read 


them with care. Just wanted to let you 
know. 


REJECTION 


It is incomprehensible that Kenneth 
Baker's article on Christo was put first 
and Michael Gee’s second (May 15). 
Kenneth Baker is clearly uninformed 
about Christo’s work and chooses to 
remain so. He deigns to judge it with prej- 
udice that has nothing to do with art or 
even with the work, but everything to do 
with the narrowness of Baker’s mind. In 
the 1860s he would have led the 


vanguard of people who considered 
Impressionist work to be “‘not-painting”’ 
because he failed really to look at it. Good 
criticism is based on understanding so 
that the critic may judge good from bad 
work, not reject the entire style out of 


ignorance. It is inexcusable that Baker felt 


qualified to write that article and that you 
agreed to print it. Ignorance is not bliss; it 
is reactionary. 

A. Tana Chapman 


LISTINGS 


Is your paper — a la Christo (May 15) 
— really just for wrapping things in? 
Maybe fish? 

The May 15 issue carried an Arts Sec- 
tion cover article on the Christo exhibit — 
nicely wrapped up — at the ICA, while 
the listings page says they’re showing 
“minimalistic art:’’ Why is the Art List- 
ing consistently so poorly edited? Does it 
truly reflect the editing of the Phoenix? 
The page is thougihtlessly put together, 
for, besides inaccuracy, the list includes 
the Science Museum (under ‘‘Art?’’), and 
often is randomly cut (photography gal- 
leries, last on the list, often simply don’t 
make the page at all). Nor is there any de- 
scriptive information of exhibits to help 
as a guide (see the New Yorker's gallery 
list for a comparison). 

One can imagine the furor if the film 
listing page was as poorly edited. I can 
understand that the galleries do not bring 
advertising money to the paper, but I buy 
your paper looking for trustworthy 
information, and I don’t find it here. 

Please, I need a decent accurate guide 
to the art world of New England. You will 
turn me into a Globe reader yet. 

James A. Tellin 
Worcester 


Listings editor Janet Ehrlich replies: 


= ge 1) Uf the art listings aresemetimes inac- 


To Stephen Schiff: 

For some time I’ve been intending to 
drop you a note expressing my admira- 
tion for your writing. While I thought 
you were off the wall with your piece on 
Perfect Couple (April 10) and a bit too 
happy with Warriors (March 20), I find 
your articles stimulating and interesting. 

Congratulations, then, for your article 
on Manhattan (May 8). It’s great: few 
people can get away with turning a film 
commentary into an essay on morality. 
Your writing has a nice ease about it, and 
in my opinion easeful writing is one of 
the most difficult things in the world to 
accomplish. You do it very well. 

I appreciate an especially fine phrase 
every now and then; the third paragraph 
of your Manhattan piece is full of fine 
phrases, but “brilliantly orchestrated 
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curate, it is because we depend on press 
releases and notices for the information. 
When they're not sent, or late, or get lost 
in the mail, the proper changes can’t be 
made. 

2) The Science Museum is listed under 
the heading of “Museums” on that page 
for the sake of convenience; we can’t find 
a better place. 

3) The New Yorker’s space is much 
more luxurious than ours when it comes 
to descriptions. 

4) | compile and edit both the art and 
the film listings in the same manner. 
Sometimes changes are made at the last 
minute, or after publication, and there's 
nothing that can be done about them. 

5) Finally, that museums and galleries 
do not buy large ads in the Phoenix has 
nothing whatsoever to do with my 
choices. 


BALANCED 


I too have Jong enjoyed John David’ 
Ober’s restaurant reviews, and must com- 
ment on David Wainwright's letter (April 
24). 

I must say that as a reader I really 
enjoyed Ober’s assessment of “‘conti- 
nental cuisine.” Perhaps my experiences 
in such establishments have been closer 
to Ober’s than to Wainwright's. For all of 
Wainwright's vitriolic pen-waving, he 
displays very little humor of any sort, and 
seems rather professionally defensive 
about a style of dining which more often 
than hot is as eclectically pretentious as 
Ober describes it. 

A good critic, is seems to me, must in- 
form as well as entertain. Displaying a 
balance few critics seldom achieve, Ober 
manages both with great style.: 

PS: I don’t always agree with his 
assessments. 

Nanci Courtney 
Boston 


and pewter skies” (paragraph four) are 


Ellen Cooney 
Worcester magazine 
Worcester 
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Memorial Day "79 


Can the history of the war return us to ourselves? — 











by Jacob Cohen 


— first observance of Memorial Day 
occurred shortly after the Civil War, in 
1868, when General John A. Logan, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, ordered that that May 30 be 
set aside ‘for the purpose of strewing 
flowers or otherwise decorating the 
graves of comrades who died in defense 
of their country.”” As the years passed, 
the casualties of new wars were added to 
the hallowed lists, and few denied that 
full praise and honor were due any man 
who had made what was called, without 
embarrassment, ‘‘the supreme sacrifice.’’ 
Survivors were comforted; comforters 
were inspired. For nearly a century. the 
only sour notes in this annual fanfare 
were sounded in the several states of the 
old South that shunned May 30 and ob- 
served ‘Confederate Memorial Day’ on 
other dates, lest their rebel dead fall into 


* enemy hands. 


[he patriot can tolerate defeat, even 
make something romantic of it; in its 
ashes, after all, smolder future uprisings. 
What the patriot cannot abide is irony — 
dying for one cause and being enshrined 
on behalf of another. And even more 
intolerable than irony is pathos. During 
and just after the Vietnam War, one fre- 
quently heard our war dead addressed as 
if they had been pure victims, led (by the 

system’ and its demonic leaders) to 
slaughter and be slaughtered. ‘ Neither 
praise nor honor but pity is the offering 
suitable to such a pathetic spectacie, and 
there was much pity available. Self-pity, 
too, among the young, who imagined 


themselves as future victims. The patriot 
needs to sing more uplifting songs. 

But what else could we say or sing to 
the victims of that atrocious affair? It was 
a rotten joke. It was a crying shame. 
According to government statistics, 
56,146 American soldiers died in Viet- 
nam, 46,498 of them from “‘hostile ac- 
tion.” Another 288,913 were wounded in 
some manner. Also, 250,000 South Vi>: 
nam civilians died (the figures are iess 
precise here), and an estimated 65,000 
North Vietnamese civilians perished be- 
neath our bombs as well. Civilian deaths 
in Cambodia and Laos have never been 
counted. The number of dead South Viet- 
namese soldiers is given as 220,357, and 
‘enemy deaths” are estimated at 660,000. 

Over those graves, the extremists of 
the left and right cried ‘Foul murder!” 
and swore revolution or vengeance, but 
they sucked their courage from marrow- 
less bones and used the dead for their 
own purposes. They were heard, but for 
the most part their voices were shouted 
down by the national silence 

* * * 


y ae however, there are signs that 
the silence may be breaking. Whatever 
else one may think of that remarkable 
and mysterious movie, The Deer Hunt- 
er, there is no denying that it forces us to 
examine and explain our powerful re- 
sponse to its complex symbols and ap- 
parently corny affirmations. The winner 
of the National Book Award, Tim 








O’Brien’s Going After Cacciato, a Viet- 
nam-bound fantasy of discovery in 
escape, offers another compelling meta- 
phor for our contemplation, while more 
movies and works of literature loom. But 
perhaps most significant is the recent ap- 
pearance of two books of history — 
American in Vietnam, by Guenter Lewy, 
and The Irony of Vietnam, by Leslie Gelb 
— which propose an old version of the 
Vietnam story that somehow sounds 
quite new in their careful tellings of it. 

Predictably, though, both books have 
been attacked as apologies for the war. 
They are not. Lewy, for one, directly 
indicts General William Westmoreland as 
a war criminal and, worse, as a stupid 
fantasist whose strategy of military vic- 
tory subverted our best éfforts and re- 
sulted in carnage. He suggests the way in 
which our national character — our 
technological hubris, our addiction to the 
quick solution, occasionally our taste for 
killing, and our narcissistic indifference 
to alien lives and cultures — made us de- 
stroy what we came to save. Withal, he 
demonstrates that there was a role for us 
in Vietnam — patiently protecting and 
gradually widening areas of safety with- 
in which we could, yes, defend Viet- 
namese in the South from, yes, a cruel 
and oppressive enemy, and, yes, instruct 
and support them in a ‘‘Vietnamization ’ 
that might result in something resem- 
bling (precious words still) freedom and 
self-determination. 

Painstakingly and methodically, Lewy 
defends the national reputation (to the 


extent that it can be defended, and no fur- 
ther) against the charges of genocide, 
wanton destruction and porno-tech- 
nological mayhem. He points out that the 
population of Vietnam — far from being 
‘‘genocidally” destroyed — actually grew 
during the war, and that the ratio of civil- 
ian to total deaths was lower, for exam- 
ple, than that in Korea or World War II. 
That there were American crimes and 
atrocities he will not let us forget, but he 
argues at length that they were not 
endemic to our effort. Napalm, her- 
bicides and fragmentation bombs were 
indeed widely used, yet not nearly so 
wantonly or rampantly as has been 
charged. Clumsily but discernibly, we 
tried to protect civilians from our weap- 
ons and from our marauding Gls, and for 
the most part we punished our own guil- 
ty. 

This is a correction, not a whitewash. 
Significantly, throughout the war, the 
formal Rules of Engagement that de- 
fined the manner and the extent of our 
military conduct in Vietnam were treated 
as classified information. In June of 1975, 
Senator Barry Goldwater obtained them 
and inserted them into the Congressional 
Record to express his chagrin at the way 
they limited our troops. “I am ashamed of 
my country,” he said, “for ... such re- 
strictions to have been placed upon men 
who were trained to fight... . I dare say 
that these restrictions had as much to do 
with our casualties as the enemy them- 
selves.” Now, as it happens, Lewy also 
demonstrates that these rules were often 
honored in the breach (he blames West- 
moreland), but memorialists nonetheless 
may some day take a speck of pride in the 
military restraint that caused Goldwater 
to feel such shame. All in all, Lewy’s book 
leaves one thinking that if the worst of 
America was played out in Vietnam, a bit 
of the best of us brought us there and in- 
formed our presence as well. 

* * * 


5 message of Leslie Gelb’s book is 
somewhat different. Whether the best of 
us or the worst of us, Vietnam was us, 
and what happened there happened not 
in spite of our political traditions, but, 
profoundly, because of them. The sys- 
tem was working as it was supposed to 
throughout the war, he says: this is the 
irony. The doctrine that first inspired our 
entry into Vietnam, resistance to Com- 
munist expansion, was endorsed by near- 
ly everyone in the country, and the suc- 
cession of imperial presidents who grad- 
ually escalated our involvement to avoid 
defeat correctly intuited, says Gelb, that 
the political system would not coun- 
tenance a defeat. In his treatment, Ameri- 
can fear of defeat appears the result less 
of pathological presidents than of a sys- 
tem that habitually navigates somewhere 
in the middle of public sentiment. Again 
and again, decisions were made to 
escalate not because of any rational hope 
of victory (all reliable intelligence was 
pessimistic from the beginning of the 
war), but because our presidents (and, 
Gelb strenuously argues, the Congress) 
kept putting off the dreadful moment, 
imagining God knows what wrath would 
descend on them if they were merely pru- 
dent. 

Gelb knows, of course, about the 
alarming growth of presidential powers 
in the ‘60s, and he is duly alarmed; he 
knows of the systematic subversion of 
the Constitution, the illegal bombings, 
Watergate and all the impeachable acts. 
But his analysis discourages the hope that 
any simple return to the Constitution will 
prevent future Vietnams. What will pre- 
vent them, he seems to say, is simply in- 
telligence, as opposed to stupidity; hu- 
mility, as opposed to arrogance; moral 
and tactical flexibility, as opposed to dog- 
matism; less pride; a sense of irony; and, 
above all, the courage on high to face the 
people with news of defeat and accept the 
consequences. 

In brief, we are all in it together, and 
have always been. This is what is called, 
in better and worse, democracy. We went 
to Vietnam with our ideals, and our 
macho hangups, and a zest for the hunt. 
We have looked into the face of the hor- 
ror and found ourselves neither angels 
nor devils. We probably have changed 
slightly for the better; we are certainly 
changed. We must come together and 
pity each other and ourselves. Perhaps it 
is not yet'time to sing ‘God Bless Ameri- 
ca’ — we can disagree about the meaning 
of the ending of The Deer Hunter — but 
we are becoming ourselves again. That 
seems to be the message in this memorial 
season. e 
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Brad Burns: “I’ve seen it all.” 
by Charles P. Pierce 


| n the Brookline High School cafeteria, 
the posters hung just a touch off-kilter on 
the tiled walls, surrounded and in some 
cases mottled by misspelled felt-tip 
denigrations of junior-class hot stuff. 
There were Department of Agriculture 
posters explaining the four basic food 
groups next to larger, white-cardboard 
ones pitching for tickets to the Spring 
Dance. 

Beneath the posters, youngish veterans 
of America’s most recent war wandered 
among several dozen long tables, each bear- 
ing a sign explaining its function. Instead 
of a Vietnam-era-veterans’ support 
night, this could well have been a science 
fair, or a bazaar at which relatives could 
buy the A-plus products from this 
semester’s woodshop. 

Only the talk gave it away. 

At the door, a lanky black man en- 
couraged people entering the cafeteria to 
fill in their names and addresses on a 
sheet of paper. “Don’t worry,” he would 
tell them. ‘We're just asking you to sign 
in, not to sign up.”” Sometimes the line 
would get a laugh. Sometimes it 
wouldn't. 

A cluster of people surrounded the 
table at which the legal resources 
available to Vietnam-era veterans in their 
dealings with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion were being explained. At one point, a 
bulky man, his red ponytail curled 
around the collar of his fatigue jacket, 
was told that if his claims appeal was 
turned down in Washington, he had no 
right to sue the VA. Taken aback, he 
cocked his head. ‘Say again?” he said, 
slipping into the jargon of his war 

Directly across from this table, a slim 
man in a wheelchair talked about the 
possible health hazards of having come into 
contact with the defoliants used in Viet- 
nam. He believed the herbicides had cost 
him the use of his legs. The veterans around 
his table wondered and worried about 
whether they might have served in 
dangerous areas themselves. The old names, 
the names with their seren-dipitous 
diphthongs that always looked strange on 
TV, were in the air again: Tay Ninh, Bien 
Hoa, An Cuu. 


| was a joke that was a hot one 
for a while during the Vietnam War. That 
country was, among its other faults, far 
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ack again — 


A lot of stories can be told about Nam. Some of them aren't over yet. 








too difficult to pronounce. What we 
should do, the joke went, is bring the 
whole damn thing back here to Missouri, 
where at least we could talk about it 
properly. 

What little humor there was in that 
joke has long since dissipated as the 
strange little names gradually faded from 
our minds. Eventually, though, the war 
came home. Parts of it were shuttling 
among the tables in the cafeteria, trying 
to find solutions to myriad problems. 
“We're not looking for heroes here,” said 
Walter Norton, a member of the Vietnam 
Era Veterans’ Association (VEVA) and 
the organizer of the support night: “We're 
interested in finding the people who are 
still struggling.” 

The event took place in the larger con- 
text of what many people were calling a 
watershed in America’s willingness to 
deal with the Vietnam War. The Oscars 
looked like a toss-up between The Deer 
Hunter and Coming Home; devotees of 
the latter even scrambled up on the rub- 
ble of the old battlements to fire off some 
leftover ammunition at the former's 
politics. 

ABC’s production of C.D.B. Brayan’s 
Friendly Fire was rolling toward us on 
thickly soaped wheels (“A story,’’ ran the 
hype, ‘that every American must see ”’). 
The early favorites for the National Book 
Award were The Stories of John Cheever 
and The World According to Garp; the 
prize would be won by former infan- 
tryman Tim O’Brien’s Going After Cac- 
ciato. The novel, while set in Vietnam, 
was more concerned with fear in general 
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Stephen Zardis: ‘‘The doctors said 
that my case was unusual.” 


and the psychology of flight. That would 
hardly matter. The award would be 
counted with all the rest as a further ex- 
ample of America’s coming to grips with 
its most divisive modern conflict. 

Even sports got into the act. Each of 
the two Super Bowl teams had had a Viet- 
nam veteran at an important position, 
and Red Sox fans were talking about little 
else besides the condition of Bill 
Campbell’s pitching arm. Campbell had 
seen service in Indochina. 

A downpour soaked those Vietnam 
veterans who came to the support night 
in Brookline; consequently, the turnout 
was relatively low. All the Boston media 
outlets were invited. Only the Phoenix 
and the Brookline Chronicle attended. 
Notices were sent to all elected officials 
whose constituencies might include 
veterans to whom the support night 
might be helpful. None showed up. None 
sent a representative. 

“Hey,” Walter Norton said. “We got 
two or three guys in here just off. the 
street tonight. As far as I’m concerned, 
that makes the thing a success.” 

Other veterans in attendance, however, 
caught the irony. “If we can get 
together,” said one, ‘only we can educate 
the country as to what Vietnam was really 
like. The movies can’t do it. What do you 
have? Robert De Niro blowing his brains 
out, or Jon Voight as the super-gimp. 
That's shit. That’s not telling anyone 
anything.” 

“Dig it,”’ said another. ‘There are lots 
of different stories. A lot of people were 
affected by going. A lot of people were 
affected by staying here. A lot of people 
were affected by running away. 

“It’s like that old TV show, man, The 
Naked City. There are eight million 
stories in Vietnam. Which one do you 
want to hear?” ; 

Ron Armstead came back from his 
tour of duty as a medic and went through 
an adjustment period that startled many 
people. He didn’t shoot up. He didn’t 
hallucinate. No one woke up to see his 
picture in the paper as a newly famous 
sniper. 

Armstead, whose smile makes him 
look strikingly like Ben. Vereen, found 
that people seemed to be waiting for him 
to explode. ‘“They’d come up to me and 
say something like, ‘We hear about you 
guys all the time. You always be killing 
up somebody.’ It could get to you after a 
while.” 

“First week back,” another veteran 





said, ‘a dude comes up to me at a party 
and says, ‘Oh, you're one of those?’ Like 
I was going to go for his throat or 
something. What is that, anyway?” 

Between 1965 and 1973, the United 
States sent 2,796,000 men to Vietnam. 
Over 50,000 were killed. Another 300,- 
000 were wounded. Of the rest, no con- 
clusive study has ever produced evidence 
from which could be drawn an accurate 
picture of the “typical’’ Vietnam veteran. 
Many psychiatrists don’t believe such a 
study can ever be done. 

“What's true of the Vietnam veteran 
can be said to be true of the veteran of 
any war,” said Dr. Stanley Wayne, who 
has been a VA psychiatrist for 15 years. 
“Vietnam was a unique experience. 
That's true. But that’s only part of the 
picture. People are worsened by the con- 
text of what happened to them. Each in- 
dividual brings his own problems to the 
wars of his times.” 

Nevertheless, Armstead came back and 
saw the Vietnam veteran as a stereotype, 
particularly in entertainment. “You got 
the Billy Jack series,” he said. “And 
you've got the stuff on TV where the 
killer has always been to Nam. Psychos or 
supermen.”’ 

While it would seem fair to assume that 
most Vietnam veterans have been able to 
integrate their wartime experiences and 
return to the mainstream of society, the 
ones who do not seem to appear frequent- 
ly in both the entertainment and news 
media. A picture of the stereotypical Viet- 
nam veteran has emerged: aloof, prone to 

Continued on page 12 
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Going to work 


The Kemeny Commission finds out that its first job is catharsis 





by Dianne Dumanoski 


oo pA — Three Mile Island Commis- 
sion Chairman John Kemeny had gathered his papers 
and was turning to retreat from the glare of the tele- 
vision lights for a lunch break, when the woman ap- 
proached. Kemeny, a distinguished mathematician and 
the president of Dartmouth College, looked tired. The 
commission’s marathon day (nine to nine on Saturday, 
May 19) of testimony from local citizens and officials 
had hardly begun and the witnesses were already run- 
ning almost an hour behind schedule, yet Kemeny had 
not tried to cut anyone short. To make matters worse, the 
acoustical problems in the gymnasium at the Penn State 
Capitol Campus here had not been remedied. (Two days 
earlier, with equal acoustical difficulty, the 12 commis- 
sioners had voted to cancel téstimony from utility em- 
ployees or key government officials until Congress voted 
the commission the power to subpoena and hear tes- 
timony under oath. They had, however, agreed to hear 
local residents and elected officials as planned.) Despite 
an ample number of microphones, the reverberation in 
the gym still made it difficult to hear. His apparent fa- 
tigue notwithstanding, Kemeny stopped to hear what the 
matronly woman had to say. She had just heard on the 
radio about the cows that died in Bainbridge, a few miles 
away from the Three Mile Island nuclear plant. ‘Now I 
know my dog isn’t going to live,’ she told Kemeny, and 
started to cry. “My little poodle is dying. He’s all swollen 
up and can’t hold his water. He’s anemic. He’s got the 
same symptoms as the cows... . The radio said the cows 
got sick one week after the accident. That’s when he got 
sick.’ She dabbed her nose with a Kleenex and, through 
sobs, told Kemeny that she knows it’s radiation that’s 
killing all the animals. 

As she goes on talking and weeping, it gradually be- 
comes clear that the ailing poodle isn’t the only thing on 
her mind. ‘‘My little granddaughter, who lives with me, 
she’s complaining of leg aches. I’ve been rubbing her 
legs.’ Has she taken the child to a doctor? asks a re- 
porter who has drifted over to see what's happening. 
“No, I'm so scared. I don’t want to face . . . I just can’t. 
She’s my whole world, my life .... I’m getting as far 
away from here as I can go... . I don’t know where to 
go. 

“I’m so angry inside. Everyone gives me the run- 
around. I’ve called the NRC (Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission). I called the governor’s hot line .... I don’t 
know what to do because of the lies. My little grand- 
daughter, she was playing out in it for three hours.” She 
is referring to the releases of radiation from the plant. 
“They didn’t tell us until afterwards .... I’m so angry. 
I’m so angry.’’ She clenches her fists and grits her teeth. 
Her face is bright red. “We had just got back (from the 
evacuation) the day the iodine was released. It’s not fair.” 
(Bursts of radioactive iodine 131 escaped from the Three 
Mile Island plant on Easter weekend, more than two 
weeks after the March 28 accident.) 


H. father, she says, wouldn’t evacuate during the 
accident. Her husband refuses to move away from the 
area, so she is taking her five-year-old granddaughter 
and going without him. Her name is Mildred Hyde; she’s 
from New Cumberland, just a little over five miles from 
the plant. Because she was a 10th of a mile beyond the 
five-mile limit, Metropolitan Edison insurance will not 
repay the $600 it cost her to evacuate. She has no mon- 
ey, she says, but she is leaving. Maybe to live with rela- 
tives near Phoenix. (The reporter does not have the heart 
to tell her that one of the largest nuclear installations in 
the country — Palo Verde Station — is under construc- 
tion 50 miles outside that city.) 

By now the commission staffers have taken over, and 





Commissioners at the reactor core: “That injury will continue for the rest of our lives.” 


Kemeny, who looked troubled and a bit shaken by the 
encounter, has retired for lunch. 

Although a call to the poodle’s vet yields no opinion 
that the animal's ailments are caused by radiation, and al- 
though state tests on Clair Hoover's dead livestock (sev- 
en cows and five calves have died on his farm since May 
28) have yet to reveal the reason for their death, Mrs. 
Hyde and Hoover are convinced that the radiation is al- 
ready taking its toll. If health officials eventually do iso- 
late another cause for the cattle deaths, many won’t be- 
lieve them. Distrust runs deep in the aftermath of the 
Three Mile Island accident. 

Over and over during the 11 hours of testimony, the 
commissionefs appointed by President Carter to inves- 
tigate the accident hear residents — many of them on the 
verge of tears — tell oftheir continuing fears and of their 
total disillusionment With.the utility, Metropolitan Edi- 
son, and with government officials. 

This area of central Pennsylvania is not unacquainted 
with catastrophe: many residents have lived through two 
major floods of the Susquehanna River. But the accident 
at Three Mile Island is entirely different. ‘This is an ac- 
cident that’s invisible,” says Theodore Gross, provost of 
the Penn State Capitol Campus. He is trying to explain 
the accident’s unique psychological impact. ‘“The fact 
that it’s invisible creates uncertainty and fright that may 
well be beyond reality. And many of its effects are in the 
future. The invisibility is what causes the terror.” 


“A 

s a mother,” Jacqueline Reigle tells the panel, “I 
will worry ‘til my death about the genes and chromo- 
somes of my children and grandchildren .... What a 
joke to be done in by something you can’t taste or see. 
The nightmare continues for us.” 

Harry Machita’s face twitches when he gets to the 
microphone. He makes his living as a warehouseman and 
lives a half-mile from the plant. ‘‘The situation is just as 
critical today in the immediate area as it was on March 
28 (the day of the accident).”’ 

Dr. John Barnoski, a family physician in Middletown, 
reports that he is now seeing four to five patients a day 
with emotional problems directly related to the accident. 
Those who can vitally express their anger and fear — who 
can “‘act out,” as it’s called — have come to the hearing. 
Barnoski sees many who can’t express those emotions. 
They have come with depression or nonspecific com- 
plaints, and as he has spoken with them and probed their 
feelings, they have finally talked about the accident at 
Three Mile Island. “I’ve used a lot of tranquilizers on my 
patients since the accident, because they have needed 
them .... My biggest problem lies in the future, for if 
the nuclear plant continues to operate, these anxieties 
and fears will remain and probably increase. I cannot re- 
assure my patients that nothing will happen when I don’t 
know and especially when the medical information avail- 
able to me says there is an increased risk of cancer and 
leukemia.” 

If the Kemeny Commission had seen its task in part as 
a post mortem on the Three Mile Island accident, the 
stream of witnesses, clutching their often hand-written 
statements, tell the commissioners in a dozen different 
ways that for them the event that began on March 28 is 
not yet over. Sue Fegan, who until then “had never giv- 
en much thought to nuclear energy,” put the message 
most eloquently. ‘‘The utility and the NRC are quick to 
point out that no one was killed or injured. The state- 
ment is completely ludicrous. We won't know for 15 or 
20 years how many are going to die and how many will 
be injured with cancer or genetic birth defects. The psy- 
chological and emotional effect can be seen today. That 
injury began on March 28 and will continue for the rest 


of our lives.” A T-shirt on sale in Middletown shows 
the uncertainty: “I survived Three Mile Island ... 


Ithink:.;. 5.” 


“H 
‘ Bow do I feel about Three Mile Island?” Mickey 
Minnich is testifying for the Newberrytown Stéering 
Committee on Three Mile Island, a town group set up’af- 
ter the accident. ‘‘When I came in to the hearings today,J 
saw the towers. I have such emotion. I want to tear them 
down.” His voice breaks. “I live three-and-a-half miles 
from TMI. I participated in my first march down in 
Washington. Being an activist doesn’t mean having long 
hair or being a hippie. I plan to go to the march in Read- 
ing (Metropolitan Edison’s headquarters) tomorrow:” * 

In his emotional testimony early in the day, Minnich 
touched on many of the themes that recurred in the hours 
to follow. “Women are not allowing their children to 
drink milk. Women are saying, ‘I’m not going to get 
pregnant now. It’s not worth taking that chance.... I 
want to see a 40-year monitoring program for everyone 
in the area. If I’m wiped out, I want my family taken care 
of. And I'd like to see this all done by some outside agen- 
cy not caught up in the nuclear juggernaut .... 

‘They did what they pleased in releasing radiation. We 
didn’t have decent monitoring until Saturday.” Minnich 
reads a statement by Environmental Protection Agency 
Administrator Douglas Costle, which is contained in a 
newspaper clipping, in which Costle offers the opinion 
that there was no effective radiation monitoring in the 
area surrounding the plant until Saturday, March 31,” three 
days after the start of the accident. ‘‘What were my chil- 
dren exposed to in those three days?” 

Minnich goes on to quote HEW Secretary Joseph Cali- 
fano’s estimate that one to 10 persons may die of cancer 
caused by the estimated exposure to radiation. “Have 
you ever lived through a cancer death? I have. What if 
that one is my wife or my son?” He pounds the table. “I 
think it’s wrong.” 

Minnich, who seems to touch on almost every topic in 
his testimony, proceeds to talk about the absence of eva- 
cuation plans. “Right now, if something happened at 
TMI... .” He points in the direction of the plant, which 
can be seen from a rise of land just beyond the building 
where the hearings are taking place. ‘If you heard a sig- 
nal, would you know the signal to evacuate? Is it one? Is 
it two? We should practice. Every year they should prac- 
tice evacuation.” 


 .. now, Three Mile Island II, the damaged reac- 
tor, and its sister plant, Three Mile Island I, are shut 
down by order of the NRC. If either unit opens again, 
Minnich warned, ‘The spirit of the Boston Tea Party will 
be reincarnated. I’m willing to demonstrate and to com- 
mit civil disobedience, even if it puts my job in jeop- 
ardy.” (He is vice-principal of the nearby Stilton-High- 
spire High School.) 

Minnich’s outpouring goes a little beyond the 15 min- 
utes allotted to each witness. None of the commissioners 
asks him a followup question. He glares at them and 
leaves. 

Outside, in the corridor, he appears even more angry 
and frustrated. ‘The fact they didn’t ask me any ques- 
tions shows me what they thought the worth of my tes- 
timony.” He is particularly critical of Anne Trunk, the 
“Middletown housewife” (as she is described in com- 
mission handouts) who has been appointed to the pan- 
el. ‘She stayed. She didn’t evacuate,” he says incred- 
ulously. ‘‘My wife and I were frantic. We didn’t want to 
take a chance. You err on the side of the betterment of 

Continued on page 22 
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967 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 


PRIVATE 
LIGHT NING 
RINGS 
May 27, 8:30 PM $4.50 


A Tribute to Jimi Hendrix 
May 28, 8:30PM $4.50 


THRILLS 
May 29, 8:30 PM $3.50 in 
advance $4.50 day of show 


LOU REED 
May 30,31 and June 1,8:30&11PM 
$7.50 all tickets 


NWEW ENGLAND 
PHOBIA 
June 2, 8:30 PM $5.50 in 
advance $6.50 day of show 








EMMY LOU HARRIS 
June 3, 8:30 &11PM $7.50 in 
advance $8.50 day of show 


SEAWIND 
June 4, 8:30 PM $3.50 


RECKLESS 
June 5, 8:30 PM $3.50 


June 6, 8:30 PM $3.50 


ROCKABILLY BAND 
June 7, 8:30 PM $4.50 


PERSUASIONS 
TAPPIN’ AT THE MET 
June 8, 9, 8:30 PM & 11 PM 
$4.50 in advance $5.50 day of 
show 


DUANE GLASSCOCK 


Featuring Tommy Hadges, 
Charles Laquidera and Special 


Guest 
TRAVIS & SHOOK 


June 10, 8:30 PM $4.50 in 
advance $5.50 day of show 


BOBBY BARE 
June 12, 8:30 PM $4.50 in 
advance, $5.50 day of show 


DAN HICKS 
DEVON SQUARE 
June 13, 8:30 PM $4.50 in 
advance, $5.50 day of show 











JOHNNY WINTER 


June 15, 8:30'PM ONLY, $10.00 


Coming June 25 lan Hunter 





The Paradise opens daily at noon for 
lunch and drinks. 

The box office opens daily from noon 
to 6 P.M. Tickets also available at Tic- 
ketron, Out-of-Town, Strawberries, 
Gracia Ticket Agency in Worcester, 
Open Door in Brockton, Ticket Cen- 
ter in Acton and Concord, and Elsie's 
Ticket Agency in Kenmore Sq. and 
Harvard Sq. Positive photo ID re- 
quired. Phone: 254-2052. For group 
rates phone Tom Villanova at 254- 
2053. 
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TIME 
MARCHES ON 


is Massachusetts Secretary of State’s office has launched a state- 
wide investigation into every city and town that may have implica- 
tions reaching deep into the next century. 

It seems that time capsules are buried in the gound, under floors, be- 
hind walls, beneath trees, near fire hydrants and in sidewalks and cor- 
nerstones all over Massachusetts. 

Nobody knows how many exist or where they all are or what's in- 
side them. Worse yet, there’s no central record of when the capsules are 
supposed to be unearthed. 

Without such knowledge, some big developer could show up some- 
day in metropolitan Wilbraham and front-end load a time capsule into 
a dump truck bound for a refuse-recycling center.’Gone forever would be 
the enclosed written wisdom of the smartest high-school senior, whose 
“Why I Love America” valedictory was to have been opened for the 
scrutiny of his grandchildren. 

To deal with this problem, the Secretary of State’s office this month 
sent letters to the clerks of all 351 cities and towns. ‘‘Hey,’’ an employ- 
ee in the Boston City Clerk’s office yelled to a comrade the other day. 
“Did you see that letter from the Secretary of State? He wants to know 
where all the time capsules are.” This news was not greeted politely. 
“There’s one buried under the third floor of the Chicopee City Hall,” 
said Richard Thau of the Secretary’s office. ‘‘Our legislative aide, Fran 
Lapointe, has something in it that’s due out in 2076.” 

Lapointe, 40, a former state representative from Chicopee, does not 
expect to make it to 2076, Thau said, “even jogging five miles a day.”’ 
But he wants the kids then to know about life in 1976. 

That year, 1976, and the preceding one were big years for time cap- 
sules, what with the Bicentennial fever. Locals pols and historians were 
digging more holes than the undertakers. 

The first reply to the Secretary of State’s letter came from Black- 
stone, a town of 6500 in Worcester County. Its time capsule is buried 
under the main floor of the municipal center, with an opening date of 
2045. The enclosed artifacts, of inestimable value to future archaeol- 
ogists, include a pair of scissors for the ribbon cutting, a 1975 annual 
town report, a zinc replica of a gold brick, a history of the town, a let- 
ter from Congressman Joe Early and an eraser from the Lincoln School. 

It may be that the Secretary of State’s office has uncovered a polit- 
ical use for this exercise in historic preservation. 

Secretary Michael J. Connolly campaigned for his current job by 
walking all over the state. And if he should now feel that the tenor of 
the times is changing and his political options are limited, he could 
place himself and key advisers in a capsule and lie under the state for a 
while. 

Given enough air, water and food, an entire political organization 
could survive and be unearthed in 20 years, after the reign of King Ed- 
die. ‘‘Who looks weak in Suffolk, Middlesex, Essex and Norfolk?” 
would be their first question upon re-entry. — Alan Lupo 


CRUEL 


“AND UNUSUAL? 


T.. wife of a ageyear-old Walpole prisoner who was beaten to 
death in his cell a few months before he was to be paroled is seeking 
$1 million in a negligence suit against Walpole prison superintendent 
Fred Butterworth. 

The complaint charges that Constantine Salmon Jr., who asked to be 
placed in protective custody as his release date approached, was mur- 
dered on July 22, 1976, by Ronald Strother, who was also allegedly re- 
sponsible for the death of Charles Street jail inmate Robert Brown, four 
years earlier. 

The suit, filed in US district court by attorney William P. Homans Jr. 
and his associate, Harvey Schwartz, states that Strother had been 
judged mentally ill and incompetent to stand trial back in 1971, when 
he was committed to MCI-Bridgewater. Despite that indefinite com- 
mitment and numerous documented incidents of attacks on inmates 
and corrections officers, the suit alleges that Strother continued to be 
‘shuttled between MCI-Walpole, which had no facilities for such a 
person, and MCI-Bridgewater, where adequate facilities and proce- 
dures existed to protect other inmates from Stother.” In the days just be- 
fore Salmon’s death, according to the complaint, Strother sought medi- 
cal care because he feared “he was going to hurt someone.” He was 
seen by a Norfolk prison-hospital doctor, ‘‘but no medication . . . or 
psychiatric care was provided.” 

The day before Salmon’s murder, the complaint points out, Strother 
‘requested that he be kept locked in his cell.” 

“Strother’s cell was unlocked just 37 minutes before Salmon was 
killed,’’ Schwartz told the Phoenix. 

Butterworth and a co-defendant named in the suit, Albert Carr, for- 
mer associate deputy superintendent of Walpole and now head of the 
Lemuel Shattuck Hospital, are being represented by Assistant Attor- 
ney General Channing Beuchler. In their reply to the complaint, they 
denied that Salmon was killed by Strother, but did concede that Cor- 
rection Department records indicated that Strother had killed a cell- 
mate at the Charles Street jail and that he had been diagnosed as ‘‘dan- 
gerous to others.”” The defendants indicated they would show that Sal- 
mon was “more than 50 percent negligent’ in his own death. 

Strother was arraigned for Salmon’s murder on June 29, 1977, but 
was found incompetent to stand trial, according to Norfolk County As- 
sistant District Attorney Charles Hely; Strother was, however, tried 
and found guilty in the Charles Street jail death. 

In a similar suit brought against the Charles Street jail, Robert 
Brown's widow was awarded $30,000 four years ago. The Salmon case, 
which was not expected to be heard for two years because of the court's 
backlog, was among the first to be assigned to newly appointed Judge 
Rya Zobel. “= Flora Haas 























T he deddlane is fast eee for the aircraft 
bring its two- and three-engine planes into compliance with Fe 
Aviation Administration (FAA) noise standards, but because 
pending congressional legislation, the entire FAA noise-regnay 
program may be in jeopardy. . 

In the late ‘60s, airport operators around the country began a ma- ; 
jor effort to establish federal regulations to provide relief for people 
living in “‘noise-impacted”’ communities. Finally, in 1976, the FA 
established its ‘Part 36 rule,” which requires airlines to comply 
designated noise levels by 1983 and 1985 by, respectively, 
ree (soundproofing) jet engines now in use or buying 

“new-technology’’ planes... 

"Ok May 1, however, the Senate passed a bill that wowld 
tively scrap the FAA regulations by allowing airlines “‘good-cause”’ | 
and “technology-incentive” waivers. The bill, sponsored by Sen. 
Howard W. Cannon (D-Nev), was passed by a 78-15 vote: : 

While Sen. Edward M. Kennedy and a handful of other senators” 
representing affected constituencies held out, newly. elected Sen. 
Paul Tsongas took a pro-industry stand and voted with Cannon. 

The House version of the bill, still making its way through sev- 
eral committees, is not as strong but contains what Massachusetts: 
Port Authority (Massport) officials consider a ‘‘giant loophole’’:.it 
would permit the granting of waivers to airlines whose jets make 
stops at “smaller airports.” 

Massport Aviation. Director Fred Ford said that “besides being 
the loophole for every airline that doesn’t want to retrofit se 








[ons it’s an absolutely impossible thing to administer,’ 
Chuck Elkins, noise director for the US Environmental Pr et 
A), if passed by -anno 


LOSING CONTROL 


bout half of Somerville’s 20,000 tenants have received rent in- 
creases as rent control in that city comes to an end. Many of the apart- 
ments were decontrolled on May 1; the remaining will follow on 
June 1. 

‘We're not sure how many tenants have gotten increases, but we 
guess at least 50 percent,” said a Somerville Tenants’ Union spokes- 
person. ‘The average has been about $70, and this is for apartments 
with terrible problems.” 

While attorneys for the Cambridge and Somerville Legal Services 
have been fighting in the courts on the tenants’ behalf, the prospects 
for success are not great. “The political climate is not favorable,” said 
attorney Jerry Tutor. “If we succeed, the Board of Aldermen could just 
vote rent control out with no qualifications.” 

The Board voted 6-4 in favor of abolition last November. Since then, 
another rent-control opponent, Allan Kenney, has been elected to the 
Board, resulting in a 7-4 anti- control majority. Alderman Sal Albano, a 
rent-control supporter, says, “I don’t think the tenants are that well 
organized, politically. Many aren’t registered to vote. I’m afraid the 
prospects for restoring rent control are not very good. We’re back to 
the old days of landlord gouging.’ — Howard Litwak 


MARCHING ORDER 


M obilization for Survival and the Boston Clamshell are planning 
legal demonstrations for June 2 and 3, designated International Days of 
Nuclear Protest by a coalition of anti-nuclear groups in Western 
Europe. Mobilization will stage a march and rally in front of Draper 
Laboratory, in Cambridge, on June 2. The following day the Clamshell 
plans to demonstrate on Boston Edison property in Plymouth, near the 
site of the proposed Pilgram II plant. — Janet Ehrlich 





FURTHERMORE... 
Party-poopers 


Disciplinary proceedings: 
The Democrats’ purge urge 


by Alan Lupo 


I think I’ve found a crawl space with enough oxygen. The family can 
bring me food and water, and the dog has been trained to bark if the 
DD agents show up. 

But the awful daydreams persist. What if some town committeeman, 
bearing a grudge totally unrelated to politics, reports me to the 
Democratic Disciplinarians, and they bag me and cart me off to some 
Gulag Politico? 

“You have relatives in the Democratic Party?’”’ the DD agents will 
ask. “You wish to see them again?” 

DD agents would be persistent. They would place me in a smoke- 
filled room. My cries for “Patronage, patronage...” would go un- 
heeded until I admitted to the crime of having strayed occasionally to 
vote for a Republican. 

Maybe the party three genefations of my family have belonged to 
won't go that far. We became Democrats because the Democrats 
seemed more likely than the Republicans to care about people who 
don’t have many coupons to clip. 

As we entered the party’s ranks, nobody asked us to subscribe to a 
code of conduct. That was for Communists, Fascists and, as we once 
believed, Republicans. 

It is with great relief that one learns the Republicans have even less 
structure these days than the Democrats. Republicans are worried their 
party will disappear in Massachusetts because it’s too small, and 
Democrats worry their party will disappear because it’s too big. 

That the second part of this corollary makes no sense did not stop 
1800 Democrats from showing up in Springfield — a city that seems to 
have done nothing visible to deserve it — to debate what the party 
should be and how it should behave. 

The point of the Springfield convention depended on whom the 
press quoted: to strengthen the party by giving it a purpose; to destroy 
the party by imposing rigid discipline; to tell everyone what the party 
stands for; to figure out what the party stands for; to refuse to admit 
that nobody knows what the party stands for. 

After a lot of lobbying, haranguing, and parliamentary maneuver- 
ing, the delegates voted three-to-one to heave from ward or town com- 
mittees any Democrat who hands money or political support to an op- 
ponent of any Democratic nominee. 

This, we read, is called party discipline. 

Discipline? That’s not even a factor in the Democratic equation. A 
disciplined state Democratic party is a dream of olden days that never 
were. 

In those times, a lot of bosses might produce a well-disciplined army, 
but the troops were loyal more to the boss than to the party. In fact, the 
more success the party-enjoys, the less discipline it can boast. 


I. 1928, the Catholics came pouring out of the city tenements to 
flood the voting booths in a wave of emotional support for one of their 
own. Al Smith that year and, Woodrow Wilson in 1912 had been the 
only presidential candidates to force the Bay State out of the GOP 
column since the Civil War. 

The difference, and the irony, was that compared to Smith’s defeat, 
Wilson’s victory had little effect on the state party. He might have lost 
the presidency, but he had won Massachusetts. Though it would take 
20 years and a gargantuan effort by men like Tip O'Neill before the 
Demmies began controlling Beacon Hill, the Smith turnout in 
Massachusetts helped bronze the lunch-pail and immigrant vote in the 
Democratic Party. 

By 1930, Prohibition and the Depression had recruited more 
members. That year, the Democrats did the unthinkable in a state 
where Republicanism was fed to kids with their morning pabulum. 
The Demmies elected a governor and two other constitutional officers, 
won a few more seats on Beacon Hill and now boasted that both US 
senators were Democrats. 

So what did the Demmies do? 

With a small taste of success in their collective mouth, they resumed 
their historic tribal battles. 

By 1932, the party’s establishment was sticking with Al Smith, the 
rebels behind James Michael Curley were fighting for Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and when it was over, the party had lost the momentum of 
1928. 

Those Democrats of a half-century ago would never recognize their 
party today, for it controls just about every elective office worth hav- 
ing. Only two of the state’s dozen US representatives are Republicans, 
and four-fifths of the state’s legislators are Democrats. 

As always, the party is rife with wars — wars waged by armies loyal 
to one philosophy or another or to one leader or another. 

The party, in other words, not only has managed to take over but has 
done so without losing its fire and poetry. 

But was this good enough for party philosophers? 

No, they said. The party needed purpose, for a party without a pur- 
pose is not a party. Or something like that. 

So they went to Springfield and managed to get themselves angry at 
one another. Those who think discipline will help them get elected or 
re-elected came home happier, and those who think discipline will hurt 
them came home angrier. 

Anybody who honestly thought that the same party which has 
produced Ed King and Mike Dukakis could come up with a sense of 
purpose common to both has to be a bit out of touch. 

What it came up with was another ‘‘don’t get mad, get even” ploy of 
punishing local active Demmies who voted for Frank Hatch, the 
Republican, instead of Ed King, the Democrat. 

Now, presumably, there could be purges. 

“Bow-wow. Woof-woof.” 

“Daddy, Daddy, please don’t take my daddy!” 

“You have relatives in the Democratic Party? You wish to see them 


again... .?” | ; - 
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Vietnam 


Continued from page 7 
violence, seriously disturbed by 
the frustration of having fought a 
non-winning, unpopular war. 
But one of Vietnam’s lessons 
was that it shredded stereotypes. 
The absolutes of American 
military strength were cut away. 
The cliche of the backward 
enemy was buried after Tet. The 
war is not easier to generalize 
about now, through its veterans, 
than it was during the fighting. 
Vietnam, for example, was 
hardly the first example of a no- 
win war. Korea was a stalemate. 
For that matter, the Civil War was 
hardly a clear victory if you lived 
south of Maryland. As Tracy 
Kidder pointed out in his study of 
Vietnam veterans for the Atlantic, 
the sharply defined triumph of 
World War II may well have been 
the exception rather than the rule. 
The war was different things to 
everyone who fought it. Despite 
this, the Vietnam veteran is en- 
couraged by the media to see 
himself as somehow different, a 
position that Armstead feels con- 
tributes to the withdrawal felt by 
many of those returning from In- 
dochina: ‘The veteran came back 
and, I mean, we were in just as 
much of a war as anyone else was 
ever in. But we were ignored com- 


pletely. It was funny. Nobody 
wore their uniforms after Nam. 
After World War II, the only way 
you could get a date was by wear- 
ing your fatigue jacket.” 

After enrolling at Boston State 
College, Armstead became a 
media major and ran for student 
body president. The school’s 
small coterie of radicals supported 
him as kind of a “lesser of two 
evils thing,”” he says. Whereupon 
people at the school began to refer 
to Armstead as the “Communist 
candidate.” 

“I couldn’t believe it,’ he said. 
“I'd go to those people and say, 
‘What are you talking about? I’m 
the one that went. Didn’t I go in 
good faith? Damn, man, what 
more do you people want from 
me?” He won the election. 

Basically, what Ron Armstead 
wants now is to escape from be- 
ing haunted by Vietnam’s unique- 
ness among American wars. He 
isn’t different, and he doesn’t 
want to be treated as such. He just 
wants what's coming to him as a 
veteran among millions of ‘others. 

“You felt that somebody owed 
you something,” he says. “You 
were the one with your stuff on 
the line over there. You felt that 
somebody had to be grateful 
somewhere. All we got was this 
big guilt reaction. All we wanted 
was someone to be grateful.” 

* * * 

People who work with Walter 

Norton at the Brookline Parks 


Department didn’t ask him about 
his Vietnam service very much. 
One day, Norton went home 
from work and, as he tells 
everyone who asks, ‘quietly 
freaked out.”’ 

“T have a personal cause in all 
of this,’’ said Norton, a former 
grunt with an earring in one 
ear and the build of a small 
icebox. ‘“That war caused me to 
change so much. It ruined my 
marriage. It locked me into a 
vicious two-year custody battle.” 

Norton’s emotional problem is 
termed an “inability to deal with 
authority in a work situation.’” He 
claims it is service-connected, and 
thus qualifies him for veterans’ 
benefits. The VA does not agree. 

The agency’s regional director, 
William Connors, is quick to 
point out the unique status of his 
organization. ‘‘We are the only 
government agency I know of 
that pays people to help people 
get money out of the govern- 
ment.” 

The VA, despite its nationwide 
health services and other 
programs, has been the subject of 
much criticism in the past. Some 
of it was directed at easily iden- 
tifiable targets (conditions in cer- 
tain VA hospitals, for example). 
But the criticism directed at it by 
people like Walter Norton is aimed 
at bureaucratic indifference. 

“The VA claims it is there to 
help the vet,’ said Frances 
Tucker Gibson, a lawyer who is 


working on Norton's case and has 
studied the VA’s appeals process 
for many years. “If that is the 
case, then they're automatically in 
a conflict of interest. I work for 
the Department of Mental 
Health. I can’t represent someone 
against it.” 

“In cases of psychiatric dis- 
ability,” said the VA’s William 
Connors, ‘we always leave the 
benefit of the doubt with the 
veteran. If his records are silent, 
we'll accept secondary evidence 
like affidavits from his friends or 
neighbors.’ 

Cases like Norton’s, however, 
are still anathema to the VA, for 
the not-incomprehensible reason 
that it’s hard to prove an 
emotional disability is service- 
connected. The particular 
problem may have started long 
before the subject entered the 
service. “The real difficulty is 
pinpointing when emotional dif- 
ficulty begins in any human 
being,” cautions VA psychiatrist 
Wayne. “There could be 10,000 
reasons.” 

A case recently settled in Penn- 
sylvania, though, not only seems 
to affect Walter Norton, but also 
highlights the complaints com- 
mon to many lawyers who deal 
with the VA’s claims-appeal 
system. 

“Basically, we’ve got this kid 
who volunteers for the Marines,” 
said Edward Tiryak, who 
represented the veteran in ques- 
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tion. “During the service, he real- 


ly freaked out. Ultimately he was 
discharged for disability.”’ 

Tiryak’s client filed a claim 
with the local VA. It went 
through the office to the ad- 
judicator’s desk, then was 
evaluated by a ratings board and 
denied. The veteran appealed the 
decision and applied for a formal 
hearing. At this point, the case 
got to Tiryak. Not many cases get 
to the point where the veteran 
hires an attorney, largely because 
a veteran appealing a ratings- 
board decision is allowed to spend 
only $10 for attorney's fees. 

“Anyway, I put this famous 
Navy psychiatrist on the stand 
and he basically agrees with my 
client,” Tiryak recalled. ‘’I submit 
a 50-page brief on schizophrenia. 
I get a one word reply: 
‘Denied.’ ” 

An appeal was filed with the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Appeals in 
Washington, which is as far as a 
veteran may take his case. Unlike 
all other federal agencies, the VA 
is not subject to the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act and 
thus cannot be sued. 

“Before the board,” Tiryak 
said, “I see in their exhibits a 
‘recommendation’ by an un- 
named psychiatrist. I asked for a 
copy of it. They told me, ver- 
batim, ‘You can’t have it.’ ” 

Tiryak pointed out to the VA 
that he must have an opportunity 
either to see the report or to cross- 
examine the psychiatrist himself. 
He was told he could do neither. 

“I was pissed,” he said. ‘This 
was no little federal regulation. 
This was due process. I told them, 
‘OK, I'll sue you.’ ” 

Tiryak had found a loophole: 
while the VA could not be sued 
for benefits, it was open to an ac- 
tion claiming it had violated his 
client’s constitutional rights. A 
federal court sent the case back to 
the local VA ratings board with 
instructions that Tiryak be al- 
lowed to see the psychiatrist's 
report. Eventually, Tiryak’s client 
collected $35,000 in benefits. 
“The point is,” Tiryak pointed 
out, “that for five years my client 
had what amounted to an un- 
rebutted claim. If they hadn’t 
been dumb enough to violate his 
constitutional rights, nothing 
would have happened.” 


F... Gibson, Walter Norton’s 


lawyer, believes that the VA’s be- 
ing beyond the reach of the courts 
turns off many veterans who 
might otherwise file claims. 
“They see themselves like rats in 
a maze. The VA is a creature of 
Congress, yet it acts as a member 
of the Executive. It is a 
spokesman not for veterans but 
for the administration. And it’s 
free to make its own rules.” 

This may change soon. A bill 
sponsored by Senators Gary Hart 
(D-Colorado) and Alan Cranston 
(D-California) would make the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Appeals sub- 
ject to judicial review. A veteran 
could appeal his claim’s denial in 
court, but only after all the ad- 
ministrative avenues within the 
VA have been exhausted. 

“The VA is in favor of it,” said 
regional director Connors, con- 
tradicting congressional sources, 
who said the. VA has lobbied 
heavily against such bills in the 
past. ‘‘We want first crack at the 
case, that’s all.” An adjudicator in 
the Boston VA office, however, 
was unequivocal. ‘Some of our 
laws are pretty archaic,” he said. 
“And at least the decisions would 
be consistent then. Now, you'll 
get the same kind of case being 
decided differently in Boston and 
in Arizona.” 

Walter Norton’s case was 
remanded ‘from-the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Appeals back to the 
local ratings authority. “I came 
right from law school,” said Fran 
Gibson, ‘where everything was 
rational and the rules applied. 
The rules don’t apply here. The 
VA’s rationale is that it is a crea- 
tion of Congress, as kind of a 
munificent gift. Therefore it can 











make its own rules. Benefits were 
never thought to be entitlements, 
not statutorily anyway. The VA 
hasn’t reached that level yet.’’ 

Walter Norton’s life has settled 
down. He is a groundskeeper at 
an apartment building, and his 
work in VEVA is. taking up his 
spare time. But his appeal stays 
on his mindr.“’They told us we 
were fighting for a system,” he 
said. ‘Well, now it seems like I’m 
fighting that system itself. Pretty 
soon, we may have to fight to 
change it.”’ 

* * * 


E.... war, even Vietnam, has 
people who go native. For 
Stephen Zardis, it was a welcome 
escape. His job — setting up 
helicopter-landing zones in what 
the army termed “tenuous” areas 
— was a dangerous one. Zardis set 
up a small household in Tay Ninh 
with a Vietnamese woman. They 
shopped in the market for food, 
preferring the local produce to his 
rations. And a few times a day, 
Zardis would see the aircraft fly- 
ing over, spewing chemical 
defoliants down onto the jungle. 
He didn’t know it at the time, but 
Tay Ninh was the most heavily 
sprayed area in the whole theater 
of operations. Zardis was always 
glad to see the planes: defoliation 
deprived the enemy of cover, 
cleared observation routes, and 
generally made his work 
somewhat less hazardous. 

Then Zardis woke up one 
morning and discovered that his 
throat didn’t work any more. 

“They took me to an aid 
station,” Zardis said. ‘The guys 
there didn’t know what was going 
on. I had been throwing up my 
food for a few days, but I thought 
that was just adjustment. Even- 
tually I got to Saigon, and the 
symptoms went away.” 

Zardis left Vietnam in 1971. He 
came home and, like innumerable 
veterans before him, began to put 
on weight. He was puzzled when 
he began to lose it just as quickly 
in 1975. He noticed a numbness 
in his hands and his feet. Stephen 
Zardis had multiple sclerosis. By 
September of 1978, he was con- 
fined to a wheelchair. 

“The doctors said that my case 
of MS was unusual,” Zardis said, 
‘because of the speed with which 
it spread, and because it lacked 
the usual kind of exacerbation 
and remission activity.” , 


F., the past few years, the 
possibility that American troops 
were poisoned by the defoliant 
TCCD (or “Agent Orange’’) has 
gotten more and more attention. 
In August of 1978, at the request 
of the late Congressman Ralph 
Metcalfe (D-IIlinois), the General 
Accounting Office did a study of 
the Agent Orange situation. ‘‘It 
started with the Chicago VA of- 
fice,’ said the GAO’s Bob 
Robertson, who worked on the 
study. ‘‘A TV station out there 
did a piece on it, and pretty soon a 
lot of veterans were hitting the 
hospitals and were pretty 
worried.” 

The concern over Agent 
Orange is linked to the associated 
chemical compound dioxin, 
which one scientist has called ‘as 
lethal as plutonium.”’ Dr. James 
Allen, a University of Wisconsin 
pathologist who has studied diox- 
in contamination for 15 years, 
cautioned that no definitive con- 
clusions have been reached in the 
Agent Orange case. While there 
are indications that the sprays 
may have caused birth defects, 
spontaneous miscarriages, liver 
cancer and nervous disorders like 
Zardis’s, Allen said, ‘We have no 
hard data, just suspicions. The 
worst thing to do would be to 
generalize about things like this. 
All of these things occur spon- 
taneously in nature, too.” Allen 
also said, however, that “A 
number of reports exist that state 
that dioxin can get into the food 
chain. It’s been found in mother’s 
milk in Texas and Oregon, and in 
fish fillets in Michigan.” 


Zardis is convinced that he 
became contaminated while 
eating the native foods in Tay 
Ninh. His case was originally 
termed unique and ‘statistically 
insignificant’ by government 
doctors. The Department of 
Defense based its figures on the 
possibility of troops’ contamina- 
tion solely on study of those who 
actually handled Agent Orange 
and flew the spraying missions. 
“That made me feel good,” said 
Zardis, who by this time had 
become Northeast regional direc- 
tor of Agent Orange Victims 
International. “They said ground 
troops were not a factor because 
they were eating rations, not 
native vegetables.” 

Possible victims are difficult to 
locate, and a comprehensive 
epidemiological study of the 
effects of Agent Orange would be 
a long-term effort. The evidence - 
indicates, however, that govern- 
ment agencies are beginning to 
move on the problem. ‘People are 
beginning to see that there could 
be something wrong here,” said 
one person close to the research 
into the effects of Agent Orange. 
‘The VA seems interested. I don’t 
know if this is the result of 
pressure from vets, but I think 
you'll see something break this 
summer.” 

Through all his studies, 
however, Dr. Allen, for one, has 
developed a certain fatalism about 
the fait accompli that Agent 


Orange may represent for 
thousands of Vietnam veterans. 
‘These things must be in- 
vestigated,” he said. ‘“There must 
be a strong effort to contact 
veterans who may have been con- 
taminated with dioxins. But I 
don’t know what we can do to 
alleviate the situation. What's 
done is done. All we could do 
would be to treat them symp- 
tomatically and hope for the 
best.” 


* * * 


I. 1971, the judge looked down 
from the bench and gave Brad 
Burns a hard look and a harder 
choice: two-to-five in Walpole or 
a hitch in the armed forces. It was 
an option given to a lot of people 
in those days when it was getting 
hard to find anyone who would 
support the war, much less 
volunteer to fight it. 

“Everyone always asks me if 
I'd do it again,” said Burns. “Of 
course I would. I wasn’t going to 
do time in Walpole.” 

Originally, Burns was sup- 
posed to go into the Army as a 
heavy-equipment operator, but 
the charges against him scared the 
recruiters off. The Marine Corps, 
on the other hand, showed no 
such doubts. “The Army job 
would have kept me out of Nam,” 
Burns said. ‘The Corps stuck me 
right in there.” 

Burns became a grunt, 


hunkered down in an outpost 
near Bien Hoa. A man whose 
military career began as a result of 
a drug bust found himself in a 
jungle pharmacy. 

The heroin was good. White 
Rock. Red Rock. China White. 
Some stuff imported from the 
Philippines. It was much cleaner 
than the street smack in the 
States. ‘They always said that 
you couldn’t cut either of the 
Rocks,”’ Burns said. 

Every day, the mama-san 
would come to the camp. Burns 
wondered how she always got in 
and assumed she was paying 
somebody off. She had anything 
you needed: potent marijuana, 
pills called Number 10s that were 
similar to Quaaludes, and always 
the heroin. Hallucinogens were 
harder to come by, but not many 
people stationed in the bush used 
them anyway. 

Burns would shoot his heroin, 
often to the consternation of his 
buddies. ‘““They’d come down on 
me for shooting it,” Burns recalled. 
“They'd only snort it. They 
figured you couldn’t get hooked 
that way. Then three days later, 
they'd come to me looking for 
shit ‘cause they were strung out 
bad.” 

By 1973, Burns was doing some 
deep thinking. His hitch was 
almost up. His heroin habit, given 
the impending change from high- 
quality Vietnamese stuff to the 
severely cut American variety, 


was going to come to $300 a day, 
easily. He made the pragmatic 
decision to lose his habit before it 
broke him back home. On 
Okinawa, he volunteered to admit 
that he was dependent. 

“They were going to send me 
to this treatment center in 
California,” he said. “But this 
doctor helped me kick it before 
then. I went through about ten 
days of hell on Okinawa.” 

Burns later volunteered to be 
his battalion’s Drug Exemption 
Non-Commissioned Officer, tak- 
ing much of the duty away from 
the Drug Exemption Officer, a 
“blond, All-American boy pilot 
who didn’t have any idea what 
was coming down,” Burns re- 
called. 

“People did up the shit over 
there for three reasons: it was 
there, they were curious, and to 
escape what was coming down,” 
he continued. ‘“‘When they sent 
the junkies to me I'd tell them that 
all three reasons were going to be 
gone back home. I asked them if 
they could afford it. It worked on 
a lot of them.” 


I his was a war fought in a 


drug era, and in an area where 
drugs abounded, so it’s not hard 
to discern why its veterans have 
had so many drug-related 
problems. Many drug counselors 
who have worked with veterans, 

Continued on page 15 
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Ain: a long period of forgetful- 
ness and evasion, Vietnam seems to 
have come home, to be mulled over and 
reconsidered through the eyes of Hol- 
lywood and the New York publishing 
houses, And once again, the 2.8 million 
Vietnam veterans are being asked to 
bear the shame of the American people. 

From the beginning of the anti-war 
movement, a moral taint was attached to 
the soldiers who fought in Vietnam. 
Unable to get at the real culprits behind 


the war, the anti-war people (and soon-. 


er or later almost everyone became an 


anti-war person) focused their atten- ~ 
aoe ee eens _ and 


the returning soldier 
The attack began informally 


: No doubt most of us can - 
Seat ps E56 ee 


ing ‘‘tadicals’” screaming ‘Pig’ and 
“Baby-killer” at ett soldiers. 
Most of the veterans took the criticism 


‘stoically: after all, they were home, 


alive, and soon they would be taking of 
their uniforms and disappearing, for- 
getting the whole thing. 

It didn’t work that way. The Viet- 
nam veteran was not allowed to forget 
the war or his part in it. And around the 
beginning of the ‘70s an amazing thing 
happened: the attack on him became in- 
stitutionalized. 

The Veterans’ Administration was 
the first to label the Vietnam veteran an 
official deviant, an abomination among 
American fighting men. The VA, which 
had for years been treating veterans of 
other wars for alcoholism, drug addic- 


dies of Southeast Asia and now loose in 
the streets of America. There were futile 
attempts by various Vietnam veterans 
and groups to impede the growth of this 
image, but the individual veteran had 
no position, and the traditional vet- 
erans’ organizations unofficially 
spurned him. Members of the Ameri- 
can Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars didn’t want psycho Viet vets 
freaking out in their beer halls and at 
their Bingo games. Many rank-and-file 
members in fact blamed. the Vietnam 
veteran for having “lost the 

Throughout these reeriminatione 


psycho and to bolster this belief with a 
- few isolated examples of irrational be- 
havior than it was actually to look at the 
Vietnam returnee, to try to understand 
who thése people were. 

For the most part, the Vietnam War 
was fought by the urban poor who were 
caught up in the net of the draft or who 
“volunteered” to avoid the inevitable. 
Despite all the claims to the contrary, 
the soldier who went to Vietnam was 
not better educated than those who 
fought earlier wars. The Vietnam 
draftee, unlike the soldier of World War 
Il, came almost exclusively from the 
street corners of America’s Roxburys 
and South Bostons. These were kids 
who could not attend college (for finan-. 
cial or other reasons) and receive a 


tion, aggression and other war-related... deferment. They were, in most cases, 


problems, did not treat the Vietnam vet- 
erans the same way. Instead of handling 
disturbed Vietnam veterans as what 
they were, disturbed individuals, the 
VA labeled the group as a whole dis- 
turbed. Somewhere in the bureaucratic 
bowels of the VA, someone coined the 
phrase ‘‘Post-Vietnam Syndrome.” It 
was claimed that PVS affected every- 
one who had served in Vietnam, to one 
degree or another; the cause was the 
very fact of having experienced and/or 
participated in the horrors of Vietnam. 
PVS’s symptoms included uncon- 
trollable aggression toward the world in 
general, failure in one degree or anoth- 
er to readjust to the non-military, non- 
war world — in short, unacceptable and 
psychotic behavior. 

It wasn’t long before such claims came 
to the attention of social scientists. To 
his great misfortune, the Vietnam vet- 
eran became the chosen field of re- 
search for psychologists and sociol- 
ogists, most of whom approached him 
with the preconceived notion that the 
Vietnam veteran was a deviant type and 
that the task at hand was merely to 
chronicle and explain this deviance. 
During the early and middle ‘70s, the 
work of these academics rolled off the 
presses in a steady stream. Home From 
the War, Bringing the War Home, 
Spoils of War — the titles were all strik- 


ingly similar, the coriclusions identi- 


cal: the modern veteran was carrying 
around a heavy burden of guilt because 
of his involvement in Vietnam, and he 
was giving vent to it in the only way 
that he knew how, through anti-social, 
often violent, behavior. 

The attack was next taken up by the 
popular media. The liberal press had a 
field day with the supposed psycho- 
pathology of PVS, recounting the his- 
tories of veterans who had slaughtered 
their entire families. Television soon got 
into the act, During the mid-’70s near- 
ly every cop show had at least one seg- 
ment featuring a crazed Vietnam vet- 
eran who had run afoul of the law at 
home and was being hunted down by an 
avenging Kojak or Mannix. 

By 1976, the Vietnam veteran had 
emerged as an urban bogeyman, a mon- 
ster spawned in the jungles and pad- 











(The author, a Marine Corps vet- 
eran, wrote a paper entitled “The Viet 
Nam Veteran: Stereotype and Reality” 
as a graduate student at Boston Col- 
lege.) 


given a maximum of 14 weeks of train- 
ing, handed an M-16 and shipped to 
Vietnam, where they were led to be- 
lieve that anything they did was all right 
because the government was behind 
them. So they survived Vietnam and 
came home: to iface countrymen who 
found the taste of war sour in their 
mouths. Americans needed someone to 
pin the blame on, and veterans became 
the guilty ones. It was not the generals 
and bureaucrats who were held ac- 
countable, but the grunts. The guilt of 
America was laid on their shoulders; 
they were made to suffer for the suf- 
fering .tha}had-been forced*on the Viet- 
namese people. 

The war has been over for years 
now. Most of the veterans have settled 
down to jobs and family. The stigma of 
Vietnam has gradually begun to fade. 
Then suddenly the world of grunts and 
firefights and atrocities was once again 
at the center of public attention. 

The wave of Vietnam nostalgia 
causes the veteran to wonder how he 
will be portrayed, what new opinions of 
him will be formed. Will those. who 
didn’t go to Vietnam finally look at the 
dirty work of the war and the machin- 
ery behind it? Or will they once again 
focus their attention on the dirty work- - 
ers? Will the veteran again be held re- 
sponsible? 

A look at the two most visible prod- 
‘ucts of the Vietnam revival of 1979, 
Coming Home and The Deer Hunter, 
seems to indicate that the veteran is 
once again going to receive the short 
end of the stick. Neither film makes oer 
direct statement about the war i 
Both look at the veteran as purely a 
product of the war — not as people who 
went to war and had various expe- 
riences and lived to come home to tell 
about them, but as people who went 
through an experience so profoundly 
horrible that they were irrevocably 
changed. It is no coincidence that both 
Coming Home and The Deer Hunter 
portray. veterans committing suicide. 
The message of the films is explicit: the 
veteran, because he allowed himself to 
go to Vietnam, placed himself in a situa- 
tion that altered him for the worse, 
made him an abnormal person, a non- 
functioning human being. 

It is not yet clear exactly what we 
should learn from the horrors of: Viet- 
nam. It is clear that we will learn noth- 
ing at all if we persist in blaming them 
on their victims. 
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Vietnam 


Continued from page 15 
however, find other reasons as well. 

“Sure, it was a part of the whole ‘60s 
thing,” said Tom Broussard, a drug 
counselor for the VA in Boston. ‘But 
you've also got to remember that a lot of 
these guys were enlistees who were in 
trouble with either school or the law. The 
standards were lowered. A lot of people 
got into the service who should have 
never been there.” 

Brad Burns, who got in under the 
lowest of these low standards, took his 
work on Okinawa and translated it into 
activism among veterans at home. He 
joined a group called the Massachusetts 
Caucus of Concerned Veterans. When 
the group’s original members began to 
filter away, Burns started his own group, 
VEVA, which he heads today. ‘’Our pur- 
pose is unified action among the Vietnam 
veterans,’ Burns said. ‘‘We hope as a lob- 
by we can work to get things done for our 
members.” 

The establishment of VEVA and other 
organizations like it is a relatively in- 
novative step among those who came 
back from Vietnam. ‘‘They are the most 
disorganized group of people I have ever 
seen,” said one lawyer who has worked 
with the veterans. ‘They could never 
really mobilize themselves.’’ The 
traditional veterans’ groups were spurned 
by the Vietnam vets as havens for what 
they call ‘the Class of ’46,’” World War II 
veterans. ‘‘They sit around and tal about 
the Big One,” said one Vietnam veteran. 
“Well, any damn battle is big when 
you're in it.”” And the Class of °46, of 








Michael Grecco 


Walter Norton: 


course, has had a hard time understand- 
ing the problems of adjustment that the 
Class of ‘73 has experienced. 

“My whole political viewpoint was 
reversed in Nam,” Brad Burns said. ‘’The 
moral values I was brought up with are 
shattered. But in VEVA, we think we're 
utilizing the system to make it work to 
change itself. If you play the game well 
enough, you can make the rules. 

“T’ve seen 
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rt -al,”’ 


“I have a personal cause in all this.’ 


he concluded, 
lighting his sixth cigarette of the conver- 
sation again and again because the rain 
kept putting it out. ‘I was there as part of 
the ‘abuses era’ of the war. The only 
question was, ‘What the fuck are we do- 
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answers any more.” 
a + * 


ing here?’ And no one bought the lifers’ 


Four down, 7,999,996 to go, if the 
estimate of the number of Vietnam stories 
quoted earlier is correct. A case of nor- 
mality next to a case of abnormality. The 
possibility of accidental poisoning with 
the actuality of deliberate self-poisoning. 


And there are more to come — the longest 


any more.” 


running mini-series in history, if TV 
wanted to set it up as such. ‘People can 
deal with the war as fiction now,” said 
one veteran. ‘The blood on TV isn’t real 


Some artists who have used Vietnam as 


a context, as a setting or a myth or a 
metaphor, ask that their work be judged 
by aesthetic standards rather than by the 
feelings still harbored about the war. “All 
that gets written about is this peripheral 
shit,” said Tim O’Brien. “Who liked it? 
Who didn’t? Who should like it? All 
that’s important is whether the plays are 
good plays, or the books good books.” 

When the day comes that such 
evaluations are possible, a great number 
of Vietnam veterans will be grateful. But 
many feel that day is still distant. When 
The Red Badge of Courage was first 
printed, to take an example from an 
earlier and equally divisive American 
conflict, a number of copies were returned to 
the bookstores with messages like 
‘unpatriotic’ and ‘‘damned nonsense” 
scribbled across the bindings. Later, 
though, long after the book had begun to 
be assessed on its own merits, critic John 
Fraser used the occasion of an essay on it 
to state epigrammatically, ‘War is waged 
by men; not by beasts or by gods. It is a 
peculiarly human activity.”’ 

The men who waged our latest war fear 
that the new spate of Vietnam entertain- 
ment may be not only ‘‘complete, total 
and utter bullshit,” in one veteran's 
words, but also an obstacle to their even- 
tual reintegration into society. This 
veteran feels that the rest of us will gladly 
allow Vietnam to entertain us. We will 
then take this entertainment and argue 
like champions over parts of it, using the 
occasion to hold together whatever 
ideology we wrapped ourselves in for 
protection against the trauma. 

We will do all this, he feels, but we 
won't look him.in the face and deal with 
the war for real. Oh no — not us. 

Not again. e@ 
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DON’T QUOTE ME... 


Investigated journalism: Droney 
tries to crib from five reporters 


by Dave O'Brian 


F.. Amendment fans, take heart. As 
threatening to the independent function- 
ing of journalists as Middlesex County 
District Attorney John Droney’s cavalier 
attempt to drag reporters before a grand 
jury — and get them to reveal their 
confidential sources — may be, it has at 
least resulted in a few words of encour- 
agement for put-upon news hounds from 
one Superior Court judge. 

After Droney’s office went and sub- 
poenaed no fewer than five reporters to 
appear before that rambling Cambridge 
fishing expedition (better-known as a 
grand jury probing the so-called Circle of 
Gold) Boston Globe attorney James Mc- 
Hugh went to Judge Paul Garrity seek- 
ing to quash the subpoena for Globe fea- 
ture writer Judy Foreman, who had writ- 
ten an article on the Circle of Gold — a 
chain letter that costs $100 and holds out 
the far-fetched promise of $100,000 in re- 
turn — as far back as last October. Judge 
Garrity denied McHugh’s motion, forc- 
ing Foreman to appear in front of the 
grand jury. But before he did, the judge 
demanded from Droney’s office an af- 
fidavit explaining why Foreman’s testi- 
mony would be considered essential to 
the investigation. And in denying the mo- 
tion, Garrity issued a brief opinion stat- 
ing that, yes, Foreman had to be before 
the grand jury, but that the Superior 
Court would take great pains to protect 
her First Amendment rights once ques- 
tioning began. More significantly, Gar- 
rity added a strong warning to Droney 
and all other Bay State DAs to start fol- 
lowing Justice Department guidelines on 
subpoenas for reporters. Those guide- 
lines, issued in 1972 (under Attorney 
General John Mitchell, believe it or not), 
provide complicated procedures under 
which all other potential sources must be 
exhausted before journalists are pumped 
for information. Garrity’s pointed ref- 


erence to these guidelines can be seen as a 
direct dig at Droney, whose practice of 
trying to crib journalists’ research rather 
than having his staffers do their own was 
starting to become routine. 

So Foreman — along with Channel 7’s 
Tanya Kaye, William Weber of the 
Lowell Sun and Ralph Grasso and Eve 
Nagler of the Marlboro Enterprise — did 
indeed go before the grand jury, where 
she was asked both to name sources and 
to describe the Globe’s internal function- 
ing. Citing the First Amendment, she re- 
fused to answer a dozen or so such ques- 
tions. Similar refusals reportedly came 
from the other journalists, especially 
Kaye, who then called a press conference 
to announce that she had not named any 
of her sources, either. The next move, if 
any, will come from Droney. 

Putting aside the question of what in 
the world Droney’s office is doing wast- 
ing time inquiring into what is, at worst, a 
victimless crime (those who lose money in 
the Circle of Gold, after all, have volun- 
teered to do so), two problems are raised 
by all this. The most serious is the danger 
of potential news sources’ being scared 
away by courts and prosecutors who re- 
gard reporters as their own ad hoc detec- 
tives. But the most puzzling is the con- 
tention of Droney’s people that in this 
case the harassment of journalists was 
necessary simply because they had no 
other real leads. 

Are they kidding? I thought that by 
now everyone in Massachusetts knew at 
least 10 people who have come in contact 
with the infamous Circle of Gold. I know, 
at least, that I do — though I hasten to add 
(in case Droney is reading this) that none 
of them is in Middlesex County. 

* * * 

Which Reminds Me: having up and 
walked away from his post as first as- 
sistant in the aforementioned DA 


David A. Krathwohl 











Judge Paul Garrity: a warning 


Droney’s office just last week, John Ker- 
ry is about to emerge as spokesman for 
the, uh, left. Which is to say, he'll be fac- 
ing off with professional conservative 
Avi Nelson in a revival of “One on One,” 
Channel 5’s twice-weekly answer (and 
who the hell asked?) to “Point/Counter- 
point’’ of 60 Minutes fame. So what's be- 
come of that dull and wordy former Con- 
gressman, Michael Harrington, who used 
to play Avi’s foil on ‘One on One’? 
“Harrington feels his commentary and 
style are better-suited to the conversa- 
tional setting of ‘Five on Five,’ our pub- 
lic-affairs show,” said Channel 5 spokes- 
man Peter Cohen. Translation: Har- 
rington’s ‘‘One on One” performance 
was execrable. 


oe * * 

Meanwhile, yet another entry ar- 
rives for our endless Coincidence of the 
Month sweepstakes. This one, post- 
marked Brookline, compares an article 
about that town’s continuing condo- 
minium controversy which appeared in 
the May 17 issue of the Brookline Chron- 
icle Citizen with a strikingly similar story 
in the Brookline/Newton edition of the 
Herald American the following day. 

From the Chronicle Citizen: ‘‘With the 
battle for the condominium eviction ban 
won, the Brookline Tenant Union (BTU) 
Monday turned its attention toward elim- 
inating what it considers to be a loophole 
in the legislation.” The story later de- 


scribes BTU President A. Joseph Ross as 
claiming “tenants can still be driven out 
through ‘astronomical’ rent hikes al- 
lowed under the Rent Control Board's 
current adjustment standards or by the 
threat of such hikes.”’ 

And from the next day’s Herald: 
“Having won the battle of the condo- 
minium eviction ban, the members of the 
Brookline Tenants Union are turning 
their attention toward eliminating what 
they claim might prove to be a loophole in 
the legislation.” And as for Ross, the 
Herald describes him as claiming “‘ten- 
ants still can be forced out through ‘sub- 
stantial’ increases in their rent which are 
allowed under the current adjustment 
standards of the Rent Control Board or 
by the threat of such increases.” 

Which leaves just one question unan- 
swered. How in the world did those 
feared rent hikes (increases?) go from a 
scary ‘astronomical’ to a mere “‘sub- 
stantial’ in so short a time? 


* * * 

And the beat goes on: Charlotte Hall, 
who had worked with editor Bill Mc- 
Ilwain at the Bergen County, New Jer- 
sey, Record, and followed him up here to 
the Herald American (where she’s been 
serving as associate managing editor), 
quit that job last week rather than face a 
demotion to feature editor in the paper’s 
new regime. You guessed it. She’s now 
off to the Washington Star as deputy 
metro editor. McIlwain, of course, is now 
ensconced at the Star as deputy editor. In 
this business, the saying goes, it’s not 
what you know... . And the Committee 
for Community Access, a public-interest 
group that lobbies for diversity on the ra- 
dio dial, was declaring a victory for local 
country-western fans last week. Seems 


the CCA has agreed to drop its FCC chal- 


lenge of Plough Broadcasting’s attempt to 
transfer ownership of Boston’s former 
country station, WCOP (now WHUE, 
broadcasting that Godawful ‘beautiful 
music’), to another outfit. In return, 
Plough has agreed to help sponsor 40 
hours a week of country music on 
Waltham’s WDLW. But before going 
country, WDLW (formerly WHET) had 
already changed its format three times 
(from big-band to beautiful music to 
“adult contemporary”) in the last year. 
Next stop: modern American composers 
from the Pacific Northwest. a 











Everyone has these bicycles on the 


drawing board. Except us. 


Ours are on the road. They are fabulously light. 
And they are designated the Fuji Royale: the 
first bicycles of expensive chrome molybdenum 
tubing that aren’t expensive. 
Championships are routinely won on racing . 
bicycles of chrome molybdenum. They require 
many time-consuming manual techniques 
to construct. But the 12-speed Royale 
doesn't. Fuji had engineered a victory in 
automation to cut chrome molybdenum 
frame costs dramatically. 
Our competitors would like to 
build their own affordably priced 
chrome molybdenum bicycle. 
But only Fuji had made the 
technological breakthrough that 
makes the sleek Royale possible. 
We're on the road. They'll 
have to wait for another day. 


The Royale by Fugic 
First and Foremost. 





Newton 
The Motion Market 
67 Union St. 
527-0967 


“Best in Boston for repair” 


Winchester 


Mystic Valley Wheel Worid 


889 Main St. 
729-0425 


Mon.-Tues.-Thiu.- 10-6 Wed. & Fri. 10-8 Sat. 9-5 


Cohasset Cycle Sports 
113 Ripley Rd. 
383-0707 
open 7 days a week 


Marblehead 
Good Sports 
15 Hawkes St. 
639-0402 
The Alternative in Sports Equipment 
Mon.-Thu. 8-6 Fri. 8-8 Sat. 9-5 


Roslindale 
Movin on Two 
33 Corinth St. 
327-3174 
Complete Parts Inventory 


Wellesley 
St. Moritz ; 
475 Washington St. 
235-6669 


Dedham Bike & Leather Co. 


over 45 years of proud service 


Dedham 


403 Washington 
326-1531 


Cc 
Lifecycle 
1013 Mass. Ave. 
354-8595 
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case of 10 





pat AD-C90 
15/15 Low Noise - High Quality 
Integrated Amp | Cassette = 

















front loading cassette belt-drive semi automatic 
\ deck. ) \ turntable ) 


a only q 7 


$199 

WMPIONEER - &, ce rs with purchase 
ine) { of any pair 

aoe }e ==: o I of auto speakers. 

: =a JENSEN a. —. ' 

SOOnaetto @ F sb : 


: es HOS . This system includes the Sony STR-1800 
SA-600 Jensen C-9740 6x9 coaxials receiver (12/12 RMS), the reliable Philips 


70/70 RMS Receiver Pioneer - KP-8000/5 Collaro turntable and a pair of Pioneer 2- PE-662C 
/ Indash AM-FM cassette way 8” speakers. Deluxe AM/FM auto- 


ig with ‘‘supertuner”’ , \. Super Special Purchase / \__ reverse cassette, in dash. 
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* PIONEER SHOW SAMPLES Bs ( SONY SHOW SAMPLES “ ( BANKRUPTCY STOCK ) 
(Ni 


o more than 6 hours use, Most below regular dealer cost IF ANY) (No more than 10 hours of use, IF ANY) 
pina AUTO SOUND 
1) SX-580 20/20 RMS $150 RECEIVERS 720 4x9 Dual Cone 
1) SX-680 30/30 RMS $180 1) STR-1800 12/12 RMS | — poo om Dual Cone 
ee ond 1) STR-V2 25/25 RMS 8) Jensen C9994 4x10 Coax 
pipe eer nes te 1) STR-V3 35/35 RMS 19) Jensen C991 4x10 Triax. 
1) 8X.1980 270/270 RMS rc 1) STR-V6 115/115 RMS 12) Craig 9420 5% Powerplay 
SEPARATES 1)STR-V7 150/150 RMS 9) Craig V460 6x9 Coax Powerpla 
1) SA-6500 25/25 RMS $105 8) Sanyo AM/FM Cassette in Dash (Asst.) 
1) SA-6800 45/45 RMS $223 5) Sanyo FT1490A Deluxe AM/FM Cassette 
1) SA-7800 65/65 RMS $270 2) Pioneer KE-2000 sy emer ee 
1) SA-9800 100/100 RMS $450 ‘ 2) Pioneer KPX-9000 Component Supertuner 
1) TX-5500 AM/FM Tuner $90 TURNTABLES-ALL DIRECT DRIVE 10) Pioneer AD-312 12 Watt Booster 
1) TX-6800 AM/FM Tuner $158 1) PST-1 Semi-Auto ‘ 
1) TX-7800 Servo-Locked $210 1)PSX-30 Quartz-Semi 
1) TX-8500II Deluxe $210 1) PSX-40 Quartz-Full 
1) TX-9800 Quartz-Locked $270 1) PSX-50 Deluxe-Quartz 
TURNTABLES 

- 1) PSX-60 Deluxe-Quartz CASSETTE PORTABLES 
gern iw pa ) Q 7) Sanyo M2566 Deluxe Cassette 
1) PL-516 Belt-Semi $96 21) Sanyo M2544 Portable $ 22.95 
1) PL-540 Quartz Semi $150 17) Sanyo M2511 Portable , 22.95 

; > " M1000 C t R 29.95 
? on Seer el Fall ioe CASSETTE DECKS « : hea Mick Canee w/AM/EM $119.95 
tan cache . . 1) TCK-1A Servo-Motor 15) Craig J101 Portable $ 22.95 
1) CTF-500 Front Load $117 1) TCK-4A Auto-Play 5) Craig 2629 Deluxe Recorder $ 42.95SUPER SPECIAL 
1) CTF-900 Fluroscan $345 1) TCK-5 Ferrite Head 6) Hawkeye X+K Band Rader Detectors $ 39.95 
1) CTF-1000 3-Head $399 1)TCK-6 Logic-Control (one per customer) 
1) RT-707 Auto-Reverse Reel $429 1) TCK-60 Programmer 6) Thorens TD-160II C Turntalbe $137.00 
SFEAKERS 1) TCK-96R Auto Revers 2) AKAI GXC-7250 Deluxe Cassette $214.00 
2pr) Project 80 8° 2-way 2/$119 ) -96R Auto Reverse 
Ipr) Project 120 10° 3-way 2/$165 3 























Ipr) HPM-40 10° 3-way 2/$216 


Kapp HPM-100 10° 4-way 2/$210 f Ae - _, 
Don’t forget our weekly audio classes . .. Every Wednesday Evening . . . Call for details!! 
( SPECIALS LIST - THE BEST FINE PRINT YOU'LL EVER SEE! 


Cand Oud Sera kind Electro Voice 16B 169pr Philips AH7841 169 


Teac A103 Technics SBX10 2/129 Philips AH7851 229 
Scott S176 2/99 Pioneer HPM40 2/240 Technics SA700 439 


sna yous Philips AH476 2/300 Parallex 10’’ 3way 2/39 Technics SA600 399 


Teac A303 Pioneer Project 60A 2/89 Technics SA80 129 
Teac A650 JBL 4311WX 2/519 Receiurno Sony STR1800 99 
6) Pioneer CTF7272 Philips AH477 2/449 Pioneer SX880 Pioneer SX780 249 


Pioneer CTF900 Koss CM1010 2/299 Pioneer SX580 Twuntolyuo 

Pioneer CTF800 Electro Voice 14B 119pr AKAI AA1200 

AKAI GXC725D Pioneer PL560 209 
Pioneer PL540 159 


AKAI GXC709D 

Sharp RT1157II && Pioneer PL610 269 

Technics RS288US ssl an od 

Technics RS616TUS echnics 

Sony TCK4A SOUND SERVICES Sony PSTD 139 

Sony TCK6 75 North Beacon St. Sony PS1700 99 
Watertown, MA 02172 Dual CS504 119 


S TCKS 
ony Telephone (617) 926-6100 


Pioneer CTF500 
Hours: Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. rast FINANCING NOW 
Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. a 
i. : Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. AVAILABLE 
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Buffaloed 


in Baltimore 
Actually, the three-Martinez crunch 


meant more than the umpiring 


by George Kimball 


B pesnioxe — The Boston Red Sox 
came to town last week needing a sweep 
to reclaim first place, and instead they got 
Martinezed. The Orioles, a major sur- 
prise to many people, hung in to come 
from behind two nights in a row and take 
two out of three, with both winning 
pitchers named Martinez. Felix Martinez, 
the winner on Wednesday night, is from 
LaJunta, Colorado, while Thursday’s 
victor, Denrtis Martinez, is from 
Granada, Nicaragua. A third culprit, 
Kiko Garcia, who hit a two-run homer to 
beat the Red Sox in the series finale, is 
from — honest — Martinez, California. 
(Actually, there was a fourth Oriole hero, 
Pat Kelly, whose 10th-inning homer won 
Wednesday's game, but Kelly insists that 
his blast was a product of divine inter- 
vention. Perhaps, in this case, God had a 
bit of Martinez in Him, too.) 


The last two nights were highlighted 
by a furor over the officiating that 
already had the Sox screaming ‘Bring 
back the scabs!’’ It was almost as if the 
umpires themselves had hit home runs 
every night, instead of a trio of players 
(Garcia, Kelly and Billy Smith) who went 
into the series with one home run among 
them. (Ironically, the crew that caused the 
Boston players and, later, Don Zimmer 
such consternation was Earl Weaver's old 
nemesis, Marty Springstead & Company 
— Joe Brinkman, Vic Voltaggio and Larry 
McCoy.) 


++ * 


O, Tuesday night, the series opener 
was highlighted by a second inning in 
which the two teams scored 10 runs after 
two were out. Since the Red Sox scored 


Photos by Henry Horenstein 








Joe Brinkman: the word 
was “bleepsucker.”’ 


seven of them, the game was effectively 
over quite early. The curious episode on 
Chesapeake Bay began when the Orioles’ 
Mike Flanagan, after almost effortlessly 
mowing down the first five hitters he 





faced, surrendered a double to Butch 
Hobson and then walked George Scott. 
Dwight Evans hit a ball of f the end of the 
bat that went for a run-scoring single 
when first baseman Eddie Murray mis- 
timed his leap, and then Garry Allenson 
broke his bat popping up a ball behind 
the pitchers’ mound. Had there been less 
than two out, it would have been called 
an infield fly and Allenson would have 
been out, but as it happened, the ball was 
so softly hit that no one but Flanagan had 
a chance to catch it. It fell into the middle 
of a mystified Oriole infield and the chase 
was on: Jerry Remy and Rick Burleson 
followed with run-scoring singles, and 
when Fred Lynn hit his fourth homer, 
Flanagan was gone. (Sammy Stewart 
came on to pitch superbly in relief, but 
the cause was lost by then.) Smith got 
back three of the runs with a three-run 
homer, his first, in the bottom of the 
inning off Steve Renko, and Baltimore 
chased Renko with two more runs in the 
sixth. But then Dick Drago and Bill 
Campbell shut the door the rest of the 
way for what would prove to be the only 
Boston victory. 
~ A night later, Bob Stanley and Steve 
Stone hooked up in a pitching duel that 
put the game into extra innings tied at 
two. Felix Martinez, relieving Stone in 
the 10th, was extremely fortunate, but 
ultimately got the side out in three 
batters. First Ken Singleton made a fine 
running catch of a hard-hit Evans shot to 
right. 

After Allenson had singled up the 
middle, Remy hit what appeared to be a 
sure Texas-leaguer, only to have Alonza 











MUSEUM SCHOOL 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 25 Through August 3 


Registration From April 1 Through June 22 





Courses Offered In: 
CERAMICS 

DRAWING 
ELECTRONIC MUSIC 
ENVIRONMENTAL ART 
FIBER WORKS 

FILM 

GRAPHIC DESIGN 
HAND MADE BOOKS 
JEWELRY 


LANDSCAPE: 
PAINTING/DRAWING 
METALSMITHING 
PAINTING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
PRINTMAKING 
SCULPTURE 
SILKSCREEN 
STAINED GLASS 
wooD 


j i 





Also A “Pre-Freshman”’ Non-Credit Summer 


Workshop 


All Classes Run For Six Weeks, Five Days A Week, 


Three Hours.Per Day —— 


For More Information Call: (617) 267-1219 
Or Write Requesting Specific Course Information 





SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


230 THE FENWAY 
BOSTON, MA. 02115 





Figure Painting 


Workshop 


John Bageris, Instructor 


i { 


| The Art Institute of Boston 


700 Beacon Street, Boston 02215 


An intensive, three-week studio experience 
with the distinguished painter who 
< is Chairman of Fine Arts at the 
™\ 9 Art Institute, Working with the 


~.. same model throughout, 
4 the class will begin by 


y concentrating each day on 
sa separate pictorial element 


and then progress to a 


sustained pose incorporating 


all the elements. 


Dozens of day and evening 


and July 23. Fine arts, désign, 
illustration, art history, photo. 


. summer Céurses start 


Call for catalog: 262-1223. 





Boston 
Central 
Y.M.C.A. 
Summer 
Program 


Learn new activities 
during the long sum- 
mer months. Our 
trained instructors can 
teach you racquetball, 
swimming, _ lifesaving, 
volleyball, dance, rec- 
reational fencing, 
squash, handball, 
weight training, and 
scuba. 





Healthy Back 
Classes 
Lifesaving 
Certification 
Self 


8 wks $35 





8 wks $28 














Defense/Yoga 6 wks $45 








drawing 
painting 
sculpture 
ceramics 
weaving 


Day and evening 
courses this 
summer in 

3 and 6 week 
sessions 

$35. per credit 


etching 
film 
video 


art history 
jewelry 
printmaking 
Stained glass 
silkscreen 
lithography 


industrial design 
graphic design 
photography 
illustration 

art education 


Registration 


For the evening session and the first day session 
June | to 16. For more information, call 738-6994 or 731-2340. 


364 Brookline Ave. Program of Continuing Education 
Boston, MA 02215 Massachusetts College of Art 


[Racquetball 6 wks $30 
Jazz-acise 10 wks $50 
(exercise with 

dance) 

Scuba 6 wks $70 
Volleyball M-W-F 1pm 
poasketball Every day all day 




















For more 
information call 
536-7800 Ext. 150. 





New sessions 
begin soon! 





Boston Central 
Y.M.C.A.- 


Summer 
Program 


316 Huntington 
hor Boston, 





Mass. 



























































Bumbry shoestring the ball on a dead run. 
This was followed by a mixup in which 
Eddie Yost mistakenly thought Zimmer 
had given the steal sign and relayed it to 
Allenson, who was out by several steps. 

With one out in the Baltimore 10th, 
Smith was safe when Remy, after 
stopping the ball in short right, rushed 
his throw and bounced it away. Mark 
Belanger then bunted, and when Butch 
Hobson barehanded the ball and fired to 
first slightly off the mark, George Scott 
had to make the tag. Springstead ruled 
that he’d missed, a point which the 
Boomer disputed vociferously. ‘‘I 
wouldn't argue like that unless I tagged 
the man,” he insisted. Round one to the 
umpire. 

With Kelly hitting for Rick Dempsey 
and the count one and one, a pitch 
Stanley and Allenson insisted was right 
on the plate was called ball two by 
Voltaggio. Allenson protested, and was 
told to shut up by Voltaggio. ‘You,’ said 
the umpire, ‘‘are just choking.” Allenson 
admitted later that he wasn’t sure 
whether the umpire meant the “‘you ” in 
the singular or the plural. If it was indeed 
the latter, an assessment of the Red Sox’ 
performance in the 10th inning, then it 
might be construed as having some basis 
in fact. Zimmer, however, accepted it as a 
direct attack on his catcher’s intestinal 
fortitude. 

The point became moot for the evening 
when the Almighty hit the next pitch out 
of the ball park, with Kelly, swinging the 
bat for Him, getting credit for his first 
home run. 

Zimmer stewed all the next day about 
Voltaggio’s alleged remark to Allenson. 
His ire was compounded when it was 
revealed that some of the other members 
of the crew, defending Voltaggio, 
exacerbated matters with comments of 
their own. (‘That little bleepsucker,” said 
Brinkman, “‘has been in the league a year 
— actually, less than two months — and 
he’s already giving us a lot of shit.’’) 
Voltaggio, at the same time, categorically 
denied ever having said it to begin with. 

The manager, almost determined to get 
thrown out of the game before it even 
started, went out to exchange lineup 
cards on Thursday night with malice 
aforethought. To the bewilderment of 
Qriole coach-at-large Frank Robinson 
(“My duties? Sometimes I take out the 
lineup card. I pitch batting practice. And 
during games I move the outfielders 
around. Then Palmer moves them 





Vic Voltaggio: the word 
was — or was not — “choking.” 


back.”’), Zimmer delayed the National 
Anthem for several minutes while he 
harangued the umpires. 

“If you say my catcher is choking,” 
Zimmer accused Voltaggio, ‘‘then you're 
the one who’s choking.” The Gerbil 
further reminded the several umpires of a 
few things they'd said in the presence of 
two reporters the previous night, at 
which point they collectively denied their 
denial. A closed-door meeting after the 
game, attended by Zimmer, Allenson, the 
four umpires and the two reporters in 
question — Peter Gammons of the Globe 
and Bob Finnigan of the Quincy Patriot- 
Ledger — resolved little. The standoff re- 
sulted in Voltaggio’s maintaining that he 
hadn't called Allenson a choke, and 
Brinkman’s admitting that he had called 
him a bleepsucker. 

It mattered little in the end. There were 
a few arguments on Thursday right, but 
they were all between Weaver and 
Springstead. Three singles and a force- 
out had given the Sox two runs in the 
first, and a couple of hits wrapped 





‘it means now, in essence,” 


around a ground ball provided a third in 
the fifth inning. Since Mike Torrez 
looked unbeatable, it was an imposing 
enough lead. Torrez struck out five 
batters in the first two innings, but gave 
up a pair of two-out runs in the fifth to 
narrow the gap. 

Murray led off the sixth with a soft 
grounder back to the mound that Torrez 
mishandled (‘I thought it was hit harder, 
and it kind of hopped right over my 
arm”’), and a single and a sacrifice fly tied 
the game. Then Kiko Garcia hit his shot 
for his second homer to put the Orioles 
up by two, and the 5-3 held up for 
Dennis Martinez’s second win. 

* 2 * 


fe Red Sox, as a prelude to the road 
trip, made a couple of long-anticipated 
roster changes, activating Stan Papi and 
Carlton Fisk. To make room for them, the 
team waived Frank Duffy and placed Bob 
Montgomery on the disabled list. The 
latter move keeps Mike O’Berry around 
for a few more weeks, but his tenure is 
approximately as secure as Duffy’s has 
been since spring training. 

Duffy, a one-time Stanford quarter- 
back, knew that his days were numbered. 
For one thing, the Red Sox’ 1978 
highlight film had isolated him as the cul- 
prit for the team’s late-season collapse. 
(‘They felt like they needed a scapegoat 
for what happened last year,” explained 
one teammate, “and Frank was handy.”’) 

For another, there was the fact that 
Papi was the guy they traded Bill Lee for. 
With the departed Spaceman, a popular 
Hub fixture, having a good season in 
Montreal, the front office could not 
possibly compound the fatuous nature of 
the trade by admitting that Stan Papi was 
anything but the second coming of Marty 
Marion, and there was clearly no reason 
to carry two backup shortstops. Ergo, 
Duffy had to go. 

In a very real sense, moving Duffy 
makes the trade look even sillier. ‘What 
noted one 
player, ‘is that they traded Lee and Duffy 
for Papi.” 

The Montreal castoff’s central role in 
the team’s plans was graphically 
illustrated last week in Baltimore. For 
three consecutive nights, Don Zimmer's 
lineup card included among the 
righthanded-hitting extra men the name 
“Pappi.” 

Duffy, meanwhile, became a sought- 


after commodity of sorts. The night after 
he was waived, the Phillies’ Larry Bowa 
broke a bone in his hand. And with 
Manny Trillo already out with a similar 
injury, the Phils went to the head of the 
line of teams bidding for his services. All 
of them, though, chose to wait until the 
waiver period expired. (Duffy is sitting 
on‘a guaranteed contract. Once waivers 
are up, whoever signs him can pay him 
the major-league minimum — $21,000 — 
and let the Boston owners pick up the 
balance.) In sum, getting rid of Bill Lee 
proved even more expensive than they'd 
anticipated. 

Fisk, on the other hand, was activated 
even though he is still ‘unable to catch. 
That is, he is virtually incapable of get- 
ting the ball to second base, particularly 
with anything on it. Still, with Mont- 
gomery’s availability questionable from 
day to day, Zimmer felt he needed the 
right-handed bat. 

Fisk got into the lineup as the 
designated hitter on Wednesday night 
when Carl Yastrzemski flew home to 
Florida for his son’s graduation. (In doing 
so, incidentally, the Captain exposed 
himself to the measles, which he can’t 
recall ever having. After last year’s 
hepatitis scare, an epidemic of measles in 
the middle of a pennant race would be 
ironic.) Fisk hit the ball hard a couple of 
times in going 0-for-4, and more 
significantly, experienced no pain in 
swinging the bat. 

“No,” he shook his head, “nothing 
hurts except my pride. But the timing still 
isn’t there. All the batting practice in the 
world is no substitute for real, live 
pitching. And I haven't faced a major- 
league breaking ball since last year. 

When Yastrzemski returned on Thurs- 
day night, Fisk found himself benched 
again. ‘I wonder,” he mused, “‘if I'll have 
to wait for somebody else’s kid to grad- 
uate before I can get back in the lineup.” 

In the ninth inning of Thursday's rub- 
ber game, with the tying runs on base, 
Fisk was sent up to hit for O’Berry. Since 
Zimmer had already hit for Allenson, it 
meant that had the Sox tied the game or 
gone ahead, Fisk would have caught the 
last inning, and just prayed that the 
Orioles didn’t get anybody on base. As it 
turned out, Fisk hit a smash headed for 
the hole in left field, but third baseman 
Rich Dauer — who had a fairly spec- 
tacular series — dove to his left and forced 
the runner at second for a final out, 
leaving Pudge 0-for-7 for the season. e 
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pregnant women. It has no pre- 
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OFF STORROW DRIVE — RAIN DATE, JUNE 10 tions about our group.” Donna 
Umholtz, the township recep- 


tionist and a member of the steer- 
ing committee, confirmed such a 
visit by a plainclothes state 
trooper who asked several ques- 
tions before identifying himself. 

Umbholtz also reports that a lo- 
cal developer called to complain 
about the steering committee. 
Why didn’t they just keep quiet 
and let the controversy die out? 
Their activities, he protested, 
would just ruin business. 

The Newberry group had also 
had a run-in with the West Shore 
Chamber of Commerce, which 
had planned a picnic in Golds- 
boro in April at a site just across 
from the plant. The intent was to 
let everyone know things were 
fine in the area. Hershey Foods 
reportedly had offered to supply 
milk drinks that were to be con- 
sumed within sight of the cool- 
ing towers. “I had 2000 picketers 
standing by,’’ says Umholtz. 
Faced with this protest to its 
boosterism, the Chamber de- 
cided it was wiser to call off the 
event. 

Through frequent public meet- 
ings, the steering committee has 
gathered much troubling news. A 
local attorney reported rumors 
that local banks are redlining 
homes near the plant. And two 
real-estate agencies have gone 
door-to-door, leaving their cards 
in the mailboxes of homeowners 
in Valley Green Estates, which 
spreads over an area one-and-a- 
half to three miles from TMI. 
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The view from Go 
the picnic never happened. 


Minnich, who holds the card 
from one firm in his hand, called 
to ask what they thought they 
were doing. The agent, he says, 
told him that ‘‘no one was going 
to buy in a neighborhood that’s 
dead. People can’t get cheap nu- 
clear insurance.”” The steering 
committee reported both the ru- 
mor and the documented inci- 
dents to Congressman William 
Goodling, who passed on to the 
commission all the information he 
gathered at meetings with 1500 of 
his constituents who live near the 
plant. 


a the entire day of testimony, 
only two witnesses come for- 
ward to support the reopening of 
the plant, and Edward First 
does so only when he’s specif- 
ically questioned. Representing 
business interests through the 
Capital Area Forward Task Force, 
he says it is too early to know the 
extent of the ‘economic fallout.” 
His task force is trying to get an 
appointment with President Car- 
ter ‘because by his presence here 
during the peak of the emer- 
gency, it is clear that he has a 
strong interest in helping to dis- 
pel the notion that what hap- 
pened at TMI should make the 
greater capital area a nuclear leper 
colony.” When Commissioner 
Carolyn Lewis, a journalism pro- 
fessor at Columbia University, 
questioned him about the eco- 
nomics of leaving the plant closed, 
First finally came right out 
and stated his desire to see the 
plant reopen. “I think we need to 
put it back into shape, subject to 
safety regulations, and get it back 
into operation.” 

Professor Charles Cole, an en- 
vironmental scientist teaching at 
the Capitol Campus, told the pan- 
el he had stayed in the area dur- 
ing the emergency and that he 
wanted to speak “in support of 
the continued safe use of nuclear 
power in the US .... As an en- 
vironmental scientist, I have had 
formal training in radiation safe- 
ty and am aware of the risk we 
take with nuclear fission. How- 
ever, no activity of man is with- 
out risk. An environmental scien- 
tist is trained to evaluate the po- 
tential impacts of the sometimes 
opposing acts of man and at- 
tempt to relate costs to benefits.’’ 
Cole recommended safety eval- 
uations and modifications to ex- 
isting plants, as well as ‘’a re-eval- 
uation of the cost-effectiveness of 
nuclear power versus alternative 
energy sources .... It is possible 
we may find that nuclear power 
may not be the panacea to our en- 
ergy problems that we once imag- 
ined. On the other hand, it still 
may be .... I feel I can live with 
nuclear power. Some vocal few 
may say that we will not live with 
it. The statistical increase in 
malignancies caused by the inci- 
dent appears small, and greater 
chance of death resulted in bring- 
ing us together for these hear- 
ings.” When Cole has finished, 
some in the audience, which ranged 
from 100 and 200 during the 
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day, booed. A few applauded. 
White buttons bearing the black 
outline of the cooling towers and 
the message ‘Shut them down” 
are visible, along with an assort- 
ment of protesting T-shirts. ‘‘I 
don’t want it, I won’t pay,” an- 
nounced one, which refers to Met 
Ed’s desire to pass the cost of the 
accident on to its customers. 


W... questioned by Com- 


missioner Theodore Taylor, the 
physicist and nuclear-weapons 
expert, Cole expresses more faith 
in the authorities than most other 
witnesses. Did he feel there would 
be sufficient time for warning in 
the event of a ‘‘large release’? 
Taylor asks. 

‘There would be time enough 
for an evacuation,” Cole replies. 
‘I'd be concerned about the pos- 
sibility there’d be a crisis sit- 
uation with everyone trying to get 
out. There might be as much 
damage to human life by people 
rushing from the area.” 

This concern is repeated 
throughout the day. Ken Myers, 
mayor of Goldsboro, the town of 
600 directly across the river from 
the plant, wondered, ‘‘What 
would have happened if a more 
serious accident took place? How 
would people get out and not get 
killed in a traffic accident?” 

Even though public officials re- 
ported that they are now devel- 
oping evacuation plans, the ques- 
tion remains whether it is really 
possible to get thousands of peo- 
ple out of the area in the event of 
a major accident. “I’m grateful we 
didn’t have to evacuate,” says 
Mayor Paul Doutrich of Harris- 
burg. ‘‘That could have been a 
greater catastrophe than the sit- 
uation _ itself Before that 
Wednesday, Three Mile Island 
was smokestacks out on the river 
that provided some employ- 
ment.’ Doutrich had never even 
thought about the possibility of 
an evacuation. He told the com- 
mission that he had learned of the 
accident when a Boston radio sta- 
tion had called to find out what he 
was doing about it. ‘I said, ‘What 
nuclear accident?’ ... I learned 
about it not from Met Ed, but 
from a Boston radio station!”’ 

Trying to strike a more posi- 
tive note, Doutrich said that may- 
_run the accident 
Sreamy-durt Harrisburg. 
had, after all, given a little boost 
to the tourist industry. Indeed, on 
the day before this hearing, a 
Winnebago bearing Minnesota li- 
cense plates had wheeled up to 
the Met Ed observations area 
across from TMI. Its occupants 
appeared, Instamatics in hand, 
and began photographing one an- 
other against the cooling towers. 
Middletown merchants still re- 
port a steady tourist trade on 
weekends. In one clothing store, a 
salesman said he was expecting a 
new shipment of T-shirts any 
minute. He carries a selection of 
shirts with a variety of messages, 
from the factual ‘‘Three Mile Is- 
land, Middletown, Pa., March 28, 
1979” (which bears a drawing of 
the cooling towers) to more racy 
offerings, such as ‘’Kiss me, I’m 
from Middletown. First I radiate, 
then meltdown” and ‘‘How about 
a little Nukey?” 

Despite such light touches, the 
plant is a serious worry to local 
people. Middletown Mayor Rob- 
ert Reid and a number of other 
residents and officials offered the 
suggestion that Three Mile Is- 
land not reopen as a nuclear plant 
but be converted to coal. ‘The 
money used to build TMI could 
have been used for research in 
how to clean up coal,” he said. 
Reid expressed little faith in 
Metropolitan Edison or in its abil- 
ity to operate a nuclear plant. 
‘‘How are we to believe them?” he 
asked, recounting that he’d been 
called on Wednesday morning by 
a Met Ed official. ‘‘He told me 
there were no escapes and no one 
hurt... . 1 walked out and turned 
on the car radio, which said there 
were releases. That same man 

Continued on page 24 
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called me again at 4 p.m. to tell me 
there had been releases. I said, ‘I 
knew that 20 seconds after I 
spoke to you.” 

‘Please let it shut down.... 
You don’t know what we’ve been 
through pleaded Angela 
Herrder, a young mother and col- 
lege student, who seemed on the 
verge of tears throughout her tes- 


timony. ‘’I just want to believe my 
little girls will grow up and have 
little girls of their own. I may not 
see that .... What's the sense of 
saying to them, ‘Watch out when 
you cross the street’ or ‘Be care- 
ful in public bathrooms’? You 
can’t say ‘Watch when you 
breathe the air.’ I can’t move: I’m 
paying seven percent interest on 
my house. Maybe I'd have to pay 
15 percent.” 

Amos Peffer of Newberry- 
town and his family were early 
evacuees. They left on Wednes- 
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day right after hearing of the ac- 
cident. On Monday, April 2, 
Peffer told the Commission, he 
rushed his wife to an emergency 
room in Poughkeepsie, NY, 
where they had fled. She was suf- 
fering from severe chest pains 
and numbness in one arm. “The 
diagnosis was traumatic shock. 
The prescription was for seda- 
tion ....'° She was so fright- 
ened, he testified, that she re- 
turned for a while to her native 
Sweden. ‘She’s back now and 
better. She only wakes up in a 
cold sweat two nights a week now 
instead of every night. I even saw 
her smile yesterday.” 

“Thank you for being so can- 
did,’’ Kemeny responds. “I know 
it has not been easy for you.” 

According to Donna Umholtz, 
50 families in Newberrytown, 
Peffer’s among them, are making 
preparations to move because of 
the accident. 

‘‘Isn’t there some legislation?” 
asked Jacqueline Reigle. ‘At this 
point I can’t give my home 
away.” She said she’s left her 
home and is now renting quar- 
ters elsewhere. ‘I moved to get 
peace of mind :... I’m trying to 
maintain my house until prop- 
erty values go up. If I can’t af- 
ford it, I may have to move back. 
Isn’t there some help for those 
who can’t move but want to?” she 
implored. ‘I think we should 
have the option to stay or to go. I 
think they owe it to us. I don’t 
know if that’s Metropolitan Edi- 
son, but somebody owes it to us.” 
The stress is evident in her body, 
her face, her voice. ‘I’m tired of 
talking to authorities. This is my 
last effort.” 


K....... tries patiently at var- 


ious points in the hearing to ex- 
plain that the people listening are 
part of an independent commis- 
sion, not a part of the govern- 
ment. This distinction is lost on 
most. They seem desperate to tell 
someone, yet cynical that it will 
make. any difference. 
“Regardless of whether the 
plant reopens up or not, I’m go- 
ing to move,” says Harry Mach- 
ita. ‘Until March 28, we were 
able to cope. After two weeks of 
evacuation, I felt the family could 
regroup and get into the main- 


stream of life again. But I found 
it’s an uphill battle. That home is 
not a home and my family is fall- 
ing apart.’” He chokes up. “I’m 
still not too old to assume a 20- 
year mortgage, but the rates are so 
high .... 1 feel helpless. I don’t 
believe I had anything to do with 
them.” Machita slumps in front 
of the microphone. He looks 
ready to burst into tears. ‘I’ve got 
20 years of investment in that 
property (half a mile from TMI). 
My wife’s got 20 years’ invest- 
ment. It’s the only equity I have 
for 44 years on this earth.” 

Sandra and George Rineer ap- 
pear equally tense and grim- 
faced. She does the talking. ‘I 
was one of the people who ac- 
cepted the fact that we needed in- 
expensive energy. I felt nuclear 
power was perfectly safe.’ She 
has kept a diary, and begins to 
read passages from the height of 
the accident. 

“March 30: This must be the 
most horrible day of our lives. I 
heard of the release and felt ab- 
solute terror for the first time in 
my life.’’ She goes on to tell of 
how she drove to her children’s 
school, collected them and left to 
stay with friends several coun- 
ties away. ‘I kept thinking about 
‘What if we can never go back?’ 
We had to face the possibility that 
we'd be left with nothing but our 
lives.”’ 

The possibility of long-term 
contamination from a serious re- 
lease of radiation had become 
painfully clear to all who fled. 
During his testimony, Congress- 
man Robert Walker proposed 
(among other things) that the 
government begin research into 
methods of decontamination. 

“I'm asking that Met Ed lose its 
operating license,’’ said D.T. 
Smith. ‘‘There shouldn’t be any 
second chances for Met Ed, just 
as there are not second chances 
for area residents to escape the ra- 
diation they received.’’ He de- 
scribed his experiences during the 
accident as ‘‘real hell.’’ Smith, like 
many others, expressed frustra- 
tion that no one could tell for cer- 
tain how much radiation had es- 
caped. 


- uncertainty has gen- 


erated great and continuing anx- 


iety. ‘‘We will never know how 
much radiation we were exposed 
to,”” said Sue Fegan. ‘Could Met 
Ed’s failure in reporting the first 
leaks for four hours and Friday’s 
for three hours be due to the fact 
that the levels were so high that if 
the truth were known imme- 
diately, an evacuation would have 
been called and would have made 
the nuclear industry look bad?’ 
The radiation leak Friday began 
at 6:40 a.m. and continued until 
9:00 a.m., she told the panel. The 
public was not informed until 
10:00 a.m. “Our children leave 
for school between 7:30 and 8 
a.m., either walking directly to 
school or to a bus stop. They were 
exposed to the highest levels of 
radiation that morning, and no 
one knew until it was too late. No 
one except those running the 
plant.” 


It was evening by the time Vir- 
gina Southerd appeared and of- 
fered the commission a little an- 
cient history. She told them she 
was a member of Citizens for Safe 
Energy, which had formed in 
1970 to intervene in the licensing 
of the Three Mile Island plants. 
“At the licensing hearings we 
were not permitted to discuss the 
consequences of such an acci- 
dent because the probability was 
considered to be so low. We were 
assured that the evacuation plans 
were adequate even in the winter 
ice and snow.”’ She herself has a 
health problem that makes her es- 
pecially vulnerable to radiation, 
so she quit her job of 14 years, 
and is now closing her apartment 
in preparation for relocating. 


Since things were still running 
behind schedule, the commis- 
sioners sat through their dinner 
hour, with Kemeny maintaining 
his graciousness right to the final 
witness, who implored the com- 
mission to prevent any tax dol- 
lars’ being used to bail out Met 
Ed. There were no questions. 


“It’s not a matter of the qual- 
ity of your statement,’’ Kemeny 
explained. ‘‘It’s just that®Wete 
worn out.” It is almost 9 p.m. 

Kemeny addresses the handful 
of people still left in the gymna- 
sium. ‘‘Id like to say one thing to 
the citizens of this area. As long 
as I live, I’m not going to forget 
this particular day.”’ « 
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bd , 505 Washington St. 
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MART CARD 
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607 | | S20 
| In Dash STEREO CASSETTE PLAYER | In Dash STEREO CASSETTE PLAYER With 


| With AM/FM/MPX 
| Road-Rated Receiver | a ; tl RADIO ‘VV ‘a 


Featuring: f 
| . — Fast Forward ise gy Forward 
ewind 
| * Volume, Balance 


e Volume, Balance 
and Tone Controls = he — 
e Stereo-Matrix 


e Auto-Reverse 




















Featuring 5%” 
Coaxial with 
14 oz. magnet 
and 1” 

voice coil. 


With Purchase of Any Advertised 
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AM/FM IN DASH yw 


CAR ae UNIT. 
CA 
Features: seattle 3 S With 8-Track Stereo Player 
e Fast Forward Eject and FM Radio 


For es ont .. i 
Control. Featuring: 
an rs ¢ FM Local-Distant Switch. An apps © Quick-Release 
¢ Compact Slide Bracket 
e Fast-Forward 


STEREO SYSTEM PRICES 12 
BLASTED TO SMITHEREENS,” 






i “Powerplay” 
CAR STEREO SYSTEM 
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| Magnetic Multi-Play 7, BELT DRIVE fee | ace STEREO CASSETTE DECK 
! TURNTABLE ~ bi RNTABLE 0.0559 © Servo Electro Control | © Tape Selector Switch 
e $-Shaped Tonearm i . c OW & Flutter 0.055%, © Base . Dust Cover ® Auto-Sto 
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| : e Viscous Cueing 
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Base & Dust Cover Operating 
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Magnetic Cartridge AT 331E Gia =TeModel 5 i 
With Diamond Stylus : ea Cartridge | l 12” 2 Way With Pur chase of Any 
om I . . 4 SS) SPEAKER SYSTEM Stereo stem 
-Way ay Two 4” Frame Drivers. 
LOUD SPEAKER SYSTEM $1 9 9 SPEAKER SYSTEM $4 5 i Handsome Hand Rubbed $ 4 a te \ $199 Or More! 
Handsome & Efficient. a With 12” Woofer. | Oiled Walnut Cabinet. a / 
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ic) Don't Bay or Lease your next Car until you check with Brands Mart. For Tremendous $$$ Savings on New Cars Call: (617) 354-7780 “gum 


ot BRANDS MART 


—DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
AMPLE FREE PARKING || weacnanoist avAILasLe ron] 127 SMITH od ON Oe ie) = 


ACHANDISE AVAILABLE f WE'RE OFF CONCORD AVENUE BETWEEN FRESH POND SHOPPING CENTER AND SANCTA 
(617) 547 - 6900 Le MARIA HOSPITAL EASILY ACCESSIBLE BY THE BELMONT CENTER BUS OUT OF HARVARD SQUARE 














OTHER BRANDS MART 


CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
TIME/LIFE BUILDING 
1271 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, N.Y. 
41-50 22nd STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
160 E. INDUSTRY COURT 
DEER PARK, LONG ISLAND 
au EAST MAIN STREET 
RIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


6946 POST ROAD 
NO. KINGSTOWN, RHODE ISLAND 





Not open to dealers. When coupons appeer, only one 
coupon per item, per customer. Expiration dates are 
|: adhered to. a arpecop 
errors. Brands Mart is not open to the general public. 
A Brands Mart Card, MBTA Pass or College 1.0. is 
required for admission. If you don’t have a Brands 
Mart Card and wish one, please have the head of your 
personnel department, union of organization contact: 
John Lyons at 547-6900 


SHOWROOM HOURS 


= Mon. 9AM-9PM © Thurs. SAM- 6 PM 
eTues. SAM-GPM =Fri. 9SAM-10PM 
«Wed. 9AM-S9PM =Sat 10 AM- 4PM 



























































4900 N.W. 167th STREET 
NORTH MIAMI. FLORIDA 
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From Washington to Wall Street: 
Making the real world interesting 


by Larry Simonberg 


©.. of the traditions of television is 


the “Sunday ghetto,” that clutch of 
serious programs — news panels, relig- 
ious discussions, local documentaries — 
with which stations satisfy their 
responsibility for covering “public af- 
fairs.”’ 

While the commercial operators find 
that clustering such humble programing 
in the Sunday wee hours makes a rela- 
tively painless impact on the pocket- 
book, public TV has a different view- 
point. And so we have a ‘‘Friday-night 
ghetto” on PBS. : 

At 8 p.m. each Friday, Washington 
Week in Review presents a half-hour 
analysis by a quartet of Washington 
reporters of the week’s major political 
and governmental news. Following im- 
mediately is Wall Street Week, which fea- 
tures experts commenting on some aspect 
of the age-old obsession — how to get 
rich. What's curious is that these shows 
are relaxing as well as informative. 

Paul Duke, a stolid former NBC news- 
man, presides over Washington Week. 
He summarizes the week’s key events, 
introduces the four reporters recruited for 
that particular program, and keeps things 
moving. The reporters offer analyses of 
their specialties — energy, the economy, 


foreign affairs — in turn and submit to 
questioning by their colleagues. Because 
they are seated around a table, the formal 
structure of a panel discussion is loosened 
up, creating the illusion that we are sit- 
ting in with the gang in the White House 
press room as they shoot the breeze. 

It is, in fact, an electronic ‘‘ News of the 
Week in Review” section. But it’s more, 
too — it’s good conversation. At least it is 
when the right journalists are assembled. 
Hedrick Smith of the New York Times 
and Haynes Johnson of the Washington 
Post, among others, deliver insightful, 
even witty little talks. And high-caliber 
journalists are equally adept at elaborat- 
ing their points when questioned. The 
lesser lights, on the other hand, cast less 
illumination. 

Even when the weightier figures are 
absent, Washington Week in Review is 
remarkable for its good sense. A dumb 
word is rarely spoken, which is rather 
amazing when you consider what people 
will say in front of a TV camera. For 
those who are drawn to political and na- 
tional news, the show is catnip. For those 
who haven't taken up this hobby, the 
show is a handy little kit that might just 
draw you in. 

Wall Street 


Week bears certain 


ae i 
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resemblances to its lead-in show: it, too, 
has a host who talks with experts, and it, 
too, summarizes the week’s develop- 
ments. But the show is devoted to talk- 
ing about investments — stocks, bonds, 
gold, etc. Several experts from the finan- 
cial world question the week’s special 
guest, who makes his fortune in the area 
under discussion. Wall Street Week also 
has useful graphics, an unflagging pace 
and, most of all, the pungent wit-of its 
host, Louis Rukeyser. 

Introducing a recent show about the oil 
situation, Rukeyser promised useful in- 
formation; as usual he was anything but 
stuffy. ‘‘We can’t let Washington sell all 
the snake oil and produce all the natural 
gas,” he explained. Before getting to oil, 
he reported on the week’s stock-market 
activities. And he noted the confusion 
caused by inconsistency among the lead- 
ing economic indicators. “We're expect- 
ing a more definite signal from them 
some time before 1984,” he declared. 

Then the panelists briefly made recom- 
mendations about how to hedge against 
inflation, thereby answering questions on 
this topic supplied by viewers. Several 
specific stocks were touted and Rukey- 
ser made the usual disclaimer that such 
companies were strictly the choices of the 
speaker. 

Rukeyser asked his audience to write 
in ‘if you'd like to profit while all about 
you are unemployed.” How much the ex- 
perts’ advice is worth — especially since 
one guest often disagrees with another — 
is something only their tax accountants 
might know, but it’s a sure-fire lure to 
viewers. 

Still, Rukeyser never allows the show to 
become a “Try my secret and you'll be 
rich in 30 days” scam. He always de- 
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te 
flates possible get-rich-quick schemes 
and points out how mediocre the track 
record of the experts often has been. 

In bringing on oil expert Charles Max- 
well, Rukeyser said that rapidly rising 
oil-company profits were actually down 
by some measures — at the very least, 
they were “something less than ob- 
scene.’ Since this is a show by and for 
business people and the investment- 
minded, such an attitude is hardly sur- 
prising. Wall Street Week isn’t reaction- 
ary. It just believes making money is fun. 
It presents a viewpoint that should be 
heard by intelligent people who form 
their views on political, economic and so- 

_cial matters with something more than 
emotion. 

Maxwell predicted a compromise on 
decontrol and conceded that the oil com- 
panies have benefited from the price rises 
ordered by OPEC. He said he expected a 
slowdown next year in rising oil prices. 
He suggested that energy stocks are good 
buys. Maxwell also predicted a slowing of 
the development of nuclear energy be- 
tween 1988 and 1995, then a revival. 
There wasn’t time to go into these matters 
in detail, to probe the basis of his con- 
clusions. Yet while one took all these 
declarations with a grain of salt, it was re- 
freshing to hear these issues discussed 
from a purely financial perspective. 

For the most part, national affairs is a 
spectator sport. Wall Street, conversely, 
is a playing field open to participants who 
can afford to play. But what happens be- 
tween Jimmy Carter and Congress, like 
fluctuations in taxes, prices and interest 
rates, affects us all. In some ways, then, 
Washington Week in Review and Wall 
Street Week are sexier than Three’s 
Company. Power and money are for real. 








Everyone has these bicycles on the 








drawing board. Except us. 


Ours are on the road. They are fabulously light. 
And they are designated the Fuji Rayale: the 
first bicycles of expensive chrome molybdenum 
tubing that aren't expensive. 
Championships are routinely won on racing 
bicycles of chrome molybdenum. They require 
many time-consuming manual techniques 
to construct. But the 12-speed Royale 
doesn't. Fuji had engineered a victory in 
automation to cut chrome molybdenum 
frame costs dramatically. 
Our competitors would like to 
build their own affordably priced 
chrome molybdenum bicycle. 
But only Fuji had made the 
technological breakthrough that 
makes the sleek Royale possibre. 
We're on the road. They'll 
have to wait for another day. 


The Royale by Fuji: First and Foremost. 
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1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 














fee Boston By Bike 








ipecial All Day Rates 


Rentals at $6°° per day 


Expert service on 
Bicycle Tune-ups 


gACON Hyp, 
Hours: % rr 


Tues.-Sun. 9:00 til 6:00 / \N 
Mon. 12:00 til 6:00 ' 


303 Cambridge St., Boston 523-9133 
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BICYCLE 








LET 


Waterfront Cycles 
Put you on the solution 


to your GAS problem 


380 Commercial St. 
Boston 














the bicycle 


has moved to a 
workshop more spacious store!! 


(25° maw. ave.) 


just 3 stores away from our old one ... 


NISHA. ONE DAY SERVICE ON PEUGEOT 


ANY MAKE 


sales - repairs ~used bikes- parts - accessories 


the NEW bicycle workshop 


259 mreasachiclle arerntite. Can Aralge Spe? tA 
OPEN TIL 6pm MON-SAT 876-6555 

















W. invite you to enjoy 


a summer of great tennis 
with us... 

at the Weston Racquet Club 
R.S.V.P. 


camaraderie of new friends made 

across the nets at the Weston 
Racquet Club is long remembered ... 
You too can easily share with us the 
experience of enjoyable tennis played 
with compatible partners in the ambiance 
that is Weston ... a reflection of the 
quality of our lighted outdoor tennis, 
pool, pub and clubhouse facilities, our 
members and the attitude and 
competence of our staff ... Our raison 
d’etre is to make sure that all members, 
new and old, have not only a memorable 
Summer, but also the opportunity to 
develop as players for the greater 
enjoyment of the fine game of tennis. 


Germs turns into Fall and the 


... We invite you to explore the Weston 


-Summer experience for yourself . . . Fall, 


Winter, Spring and Summer — Weston is 
the Club for all Seasons, where the 
traditions of tennis endure. 


e 8 lighted championship outdoor 
courts 


restored country mansion (circa 
1880) clubhouse 


terraced sundecks and patio 
heated swimming and whirlpools 
40 love pub and restaurant 
tournaments 

tennis socials 

Membership Inquiries Invited 


Call me ... Let’s chat about your first 
summer of great tennis at Weston. 


= 


Richard J. Trant, Jr 
President 7 1e 
eston 
acquet 
~ 
Club 
132 West Street 617-890-LOVE 
20 minutes from Faneuil Hall 
at the center of West Suburban Boston 


Mass. Turnpike to Route 128 N. 
to Exit 48 Winter Street 


6261 ‘62 AVW XINSOHd NOLSOSG SHL 
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Bicycle 
Shop 
783-5832 


51 Harvard Ave., Allston, MA 02134 
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The World's || vicar" 
Tennis Camp 
May Also Be 
its Best. 


From June 11, weekly adult 
morning or evening ses- 
sions, and junior.afternoon 
sessions. Teaching by 
TENNIS/NOW pros staff 
(named “Best in Boston” 
by Boston Magazine). 


891-6030 


THE TENNIS/NOW 
OUTDOOR PLAYING y 
CENTER & have The Phoenix 
60 Angleside Road, Waltham DELIVERED. 




















“SPECIALIZING IN; “RACING & “& TOURING EQUIPMENT c 
FOLLIS OF FRANCE 
SINCE 1903 



















Over 200 Bicycles to Choose From 
SALES — SERVICE — PARTS 
70 Brighton Ave. 
Alliston, Mass. 


783-5804 
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Centurian 
/Ventura 


‘CUSTOM’ 


DANVERS BRAINTREE 
860 COMM. AVE. ENDICOTT PLAZA 5 CORNERS 











THE ULTIMATE 
INDOOR AMUSEMENT CENTER 











(#) Improve 





for life 


in just 3 days this summer. 


At the Charles River Park Weekend Tennis Camps for 

Adults, for only $185, you will get: 

@ 15 hours of individualized lessons and practice, geared to your 
level of play 

@ Never more than 4 persons to an instructor 


@ Personal attention to all aspects of your game by some of New 
England's top pros 





@ Video tape replays 7 

@ Breakfast and lunch daily 

@ Use of our swimming pools, health club, sunken whirlpool bath 
and saunas 

@ Indoor parking 

And your evenings are free to sample the dining. entertainment and 

cultural activity that makes Boston a summertime delight. 


For your added convenience, special discount lodging_is available at 
the Holiday Inn at Charles River Park, in the heart of Boston. 








Natick ikl McDonald’s to the 
“NEW ENGLAND'S FAVORITED?) Of Hoffman's) 


ie Vilage Green 










the 








Space is definitely limited so call (617) 742-8922 today to 
reserve a spot for you, and one for your favorite tennis 
partner, too. _. 





Charles River Park 
Tennis Club 

35 Lomasney Way 
Boston, MA 02114 














ur tennis || 
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Where’ it you sotta 
suffer to get in shape? 











We've just never bought the idea that exercise should To give you the best possible 
give you a big pain. In fact, we figured that getting in handling, the front fork 
shape should be a lot of fun. And our line of Puch has a slight forward 







bicycles proves our point. curvature (that’s called 

Introducing the Puch Fitness Machines. We call the “rake”) so that it ab- 
them the Fitness Machines because we specifically de- sorbs road shock and 
signed Puch bicycles to not only firm up your muscles smooths out your ride. 






but to also increase the efficiency of your lungs, your So you see, the Puch 
heart and your blood circulation. In other words, to get frames are more than 
your body to its maximum fitness while you’re pedalling Just something to hang 










._ oo «> through the park, to the store or just cruising around the wheels on. They are 
the neighborhood. the perfect attunement 

To get you started, we’ll give you a free copy of “The between your engine (your body) and your machine 

Puch Fitness Plan.” Written by fitness experts, it tells (your Puch). . 

you how you should use your Fitness Machine Your Puch dealer is trained to fit your body to the ; 










to get in shape at your own pace. right machine. In fact, he has a Puch Fitness Machine 
It’s based on the principle of to fit you and your budget. So put your body on the path 
Ergonomics. Think of your body to fitness. Because it doesn’t have to hurt to have fun 
as the engine and the Puch as getting fit anymores="* — 
the machine. When the 
engine is moving the ma- 
chine, the body is using the 
right muscles (the thighs) in the 
right motion (a smooth rotary ac- 
f4 tion of the feet) at the right speed for 
a sustained period of time. 

That’s the whole idea behind the design of the Puch 
frames. The frame geometry is designed to place your 
body in the best riding position. The seat and head 
tubes are angled to distribute your weight perfectly 
over the front and.rear wheels for the most 
efficient use of your energy. 










































THE WORLD IS 
TURNING TO US. 





Available at the Following Bicycle Shops: 





A.J. Spokes . Dave’s Bike Motion Market Quincy Cycle Inc. The Cylist Shop 
833 Smithfield Rd. Infirmary 67 Union St. 247 Quincy Ave. | 134 Park St. . 
~ Lincoln, RI 440 Granite Ave. Newton Center, Mass. Quincy, Mass. N. Reading, Mass. 
; Milton, Mass. 
| Brookline Foxco Movin On Il Radiant Sales West Boyiston 
Cycle Shop 1595 Bridae St _ 33. Corinth St. 197 Worcester St. Rte. 9 : Bicycl ; ] 
ogg Roslindale, Mass Natick, Mass — 
| 324 Washington St. Dracut, Mass. va 193 West Boylston St. 
Brookline, Mass. , Frank's Nantucket Rainbow Bicycles West Boylston, Mass. 
| poke heel Bike Shop 144 Brook St. 
| siiiiilis ile 82 Boston Post Rd. Aptiinoy Providence, R.I. warns © clery 
| 282 Cottage St. ent ee Nantucket, Mass. | Westwood, Mass. 
Franklin, Mass. Gus’ International Paquette Cyclery Revolutions heel Dealer 
Bike Shop. 178 Boston Turnpike 1743 Mass. Ave. Ww , we 
Cycle L ogic 55 Lafayette Rd. Shrewsbury, Mass. Cambridge, Mass. - Bike Shop 
Northampton, N.H. . 900 Salem St. 
Katford N Hi. J Pedal Power Safety Malden, Mass. 
es Laughing Alley Bike & Ski Bicycle & Repair 
51 Harvard Ave. 170 Great Rd. 1002 Main St 
Allston, Mass. Acton, Mass. Millis, Mass. 
COME RECEIVE YOUR FREE COPY OF THE PUCH FITNESS PLAN ON BIKE DAY IN BOSTON JUNE 3. 
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On to the Belmont 


But Maryland chauvinists made sure nobody’d forget Baltimore 
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by George Kimball 


B ALTIMORE — There are saloons in this working-class 
town where uttering an unkind word about Spectacular 
Bid these days can get you punched out. Maryland chau- 
vinism, running high since the Kentucky Derby, peaked 


with the running of last Saturday’s 104th*Preaknessi»nahe 


Stakes. The state legislature is likely at any moment to 
designate Bid the state animal, a move that would meet 
with approval from the populace at large. 

‘There always seems to be a Maryland horse in the 
Preakness. Seven of them, in fact, have won the race — 
though none has ever captured a Triple Crown or, with 
the exception of Kauai King in 1966, even come close to 
doing so. Year in and year out, you can bet that some 
monied Marylander is going to massage his ego by 
parading his three-year-old in front of his friends at 
Pimlico. But in the case of Spectacular Bid, the home- 
town fervor has not been unlike the Beantown support 
for Bill Rodgers in the Boston Marathon. 

This outpouring of civic pride — and the local news- 
papers have been openly rooting — results from the fact 
that the horse’s entire entourage consists of Mary- 
landers. He is owned by Hawksworth Farms, a family 
consortium comprising retired construction magnate 
Harry Meyerhoff, his young wife, Teresa, and his son, 
Tom, all of Easton, Maryland. His trainer is the 
bombastic and outspoken Grover Delp, of Laurel, and 
his jockey is a high-school dropout from suburban 
Dundalk, Ron Franklin. The horse, on the other hand, 
was born and bred in Kentucky — something that is 
seldom mentioned in Baltimore. 

On Delp’s advice, Meyerhoff picked up Spectacular 
Bid as a yearling at Keeneland for the bargain price of 
$37,000. (Considering that the colt’s Preakness victory 
pushed his career earnings over $1 million, it was dirt 
cheap.) According to local legend, he acquired his wife in 
a similar fashion. Teresa Meyerhoff used to wait tables in 
a local saloon called Tyson’s, and down at Tyson’s last 
week some of the regulars were talking about the time 
Harry Meyerhoff came in for a drink, liked what he saw, 
and gave the owner a $100 bill to hire a new waitress for 
the evening. Similar episodes are apparently given suf- 
ficiently wide currency among members of the racing 
establishment — who, considering the business they’re 
in, tend to be an awfully snooty bunch of people — that, 
at least on a social level, the Meyerhoffs are virtual 
personae non gratae. (They were pointedly not invited to 
the gala ball preceding the Florida Derby this spring, no 
matter that they owned the odds-on favorite.) 


* * of 
% pectacular Bid T-shirts were all over town. 
Downtown shops devoted window displays to the horse. 


ts 
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Four for Maryland: Harry and 


was all before the race. Now, the local angle was only 

Taverns competed to name drinks after him. And this 

partially responsible for all of the slavish devotion — 

after his race in the Derby, Spectacular Bid would have 

. rrohibitive favorite had he been foaled on Mars — 
but still, one can never before recall this town’s treating a 
horse as if he were Bert Jones or something. 

Some $776,873 was wagered on the eighth race alone, 
most of it, apparently, on Spectacular Bid. Bid was listed 
at 1-to-10, but the tote board won’t get any shorter. And 
he paid 1-to-10 because, by law, that is the minimim 
return. Judging from the odds on the rest of the field, 
though, it is not unrealistic to suppose that he might 
actually have been bet down to something like 1-to-50. 
In any event, there was no shortage of people willing to 
risk a dollar to win a dime. 

‘That price,” scoffed one veteran racing writer, ‘‘is 
ridiculous. What if the jock falls off the horse? He 
(Franklin) is certainly capable of it.” 

Only four horses bothered to oppose him in this, the 
middle jewel of the Triple Crown, and the shortest-priced 
among them would have returned $15.80 to win. The 
horse that did finish second, Golden Act, would have 
paid $54.40. But Pimlico is a haven for gimmick 
wagering; there is exacta betting on every race but the 
first and last, in which the daily double and a triple are 
offered instead. (Churchill Downs, by contrast, doesn’t 
even run a daily double on Derby Day.) The upshot of 
this was a donation of well over $200,000 to the exacta 
pool for the Preakness, and anyone with the foresight to 
put Golden Act behind Spectacular Bid got back $15.80 
for his perspicacity. 

When the horses. broke from the gate, even’ Ronnie 
Franklin knew that General Assembly would be going 
for the lead, which he did. Don Pierce on Flying Paster, 
having absorbed one lesson two weeks earlier, also got 
his horse out early to challenge for the lead, while Angel 
Cordero on the aptly named Screen King broke quickly 
and then, entering the first turn, cut toward the rail and 
forced Franklin to settle in fourth. Golden Act stayed 
clear to bring up the rear. 

Flying Paster and General Assembly stayed head-to- 
head down the backstretch, while Cordero took Screen 
King wide, inviting Franklin to use the rail. Franklin fell 
for a similar tactic in‘'March’s Florida Derby and got his 
horse so hopelessly mired in traffic that it very nearly 
cost him the race. This incident so upset Delp that the 
trainer publicly revealed that Franklin was an idiot. But 
this time Franklin kept Spectacular Bid clear, and when 
he made his: move he took the outside route with a 
minimum of jostling from Cordero, who was still not 
eager to be passed. 


As an unimpeded Spectacular Bid flew by the tiring 


Teresa Meyerhoff, Ron Franklin and Spectacular Bid. 
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leaders and lengthened his lead on the clubhouse turn, 
the battle for the $40,000 second place got nasty. The two 
erstwhile leaders and Screen King, in the middle, came a 
bit wide off the turn, and as they did Cordero first drifted 
inside on Flying:Paster, resulting‘: a¢0llision of the two 
horses’ flanks, and then came out 6n a tiring General As- 
sembly, knocking what was left of that horse right out of 
the chase. While this donnybrook was taking place at the 
top of the stretch, Sandy Hawley on Golden Act came 
down the rail and swept into the runner-up spot. Some- 
one observed that if Cordero had seen Golden Act he'd 
probably have hit him too. As it was, Hawley turned out 
to be the only rider whom Cordero didn’t impede at some 
point. 


A... a lengthy consultation and about a half-dozen 
viewings of the replay, the judges allowed the result to 
stand, with Screen King staying up in third place. The 
point, of course, was of no interest to the bettors — show 
betting had been suspended — but it did mean a reward 
of $20,000 to the horse’s owners. Most people, in- 
cluding at least two of the jockeys, thought Screen King 
should haye been taken down and placed last, but it is 
virtually impossible to get a horse disqualified in a Triple 
Crown race for an on-track incident. 

Franklin — who had lodged a foul claim against 
Cordero in the previous race — remained uncritical. ‘He 
was just race-riding,”’ he said, smiling. ‘He was doing his 
job, and I was doing mine.” Delp was less kind. ‘He 
doesn’t have any class,” the trainer said of Cordero. 
‘That's the way he’s bred. I’m tired of the way he bleeps 
around on the track.” 

Spectacular Bid’s five-and-a-half-length victory left 
him one-fifth of a second off the track record; consider- 
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ing that he was eased down the stretch, the mark was . 


probably within reach — even on an off-track. The 
question now seems to be whether anyone will try him 
again in New York. 

Golden Act clearly will. By finishing second here, the 
colt preserved his record of never having finished out of 
the money. And lurking in the background is Czaravich, 
unraced as a two-year-old, who has run well in New 
York. And the second-, third- and fourth-place money at 
Belmont will presumably prove attractive enough to 
draw one or two other challengers. 

Still, first place looks like a lock. At this point, it 
would appear that the only thing between Spectacular 
Bid and Triple Crown could be Ronnie Franklin. 

_ Franklin isn’t worried. Someone asked him about the 
mile-and-a-half Belmont distance. ‘‘My horse knows 
where the wire is,” he grinned. ‘“They can put it any- 

. where, and he'll still be in front when he gets there.” e 
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Hear your dream music on the dream system: black Optonica® components in the dark. 


Fly up through soft and 
smoky clouds into a dream 
of midnight music, where 
smart black machines pour 
out high fidelity fantasies. 

A passing cloud carries 
the gleaming ebony dream 
deck: the Optonica RT-6505. 

At least a dozen of its 
switches control an endless 
range of recording and 
playback functions, gov- 


with softly glowing output 
meters that allow you to 
monitor output power (in 
watts or dB) for purity of 
sound and safety of speaker 
systems. 

Next is the new ST-3205 
tuner, with precise aircheck 
calibration for accurately 


_ pre-set recording levels. 


A receiver sails by: the 
SA-5605, with Opto-Lock 


A favorite record spins 
on the new Optonica RP- 
7505 turntable: direct-drive, 
full automatic, with unique 
metal/resin base that elimi- 
nates resonance problems. 

Now your speaker 
systems: Optonica CP-5151’s. 
If the highs you hear seem 
especially pure, it’s because 


of a tiny metal ribbon tweeter 


that’s about as heavy as the 


ingly beautiful sound you 
might very well hear in 
tonight's midnight dream. 

But why wait until 
dark? Visit an Optonica 
dealer and listen to the 
Optonica dream system, 
black as midnight, in the 
bright light of day. 


wing of a medium-sized 
butterfly. 

It all comes together to 
create the kind of astonish- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


AUDIO OF NEW ENGLAND 
777 South Willow Street 
Manchester, N.H. 


AUDIO OF NEW ENGLAND 
31'2 South Main St. 
Concord, N.H. 


tuning, Delta Power, 
midrange tone adjustment 
and tuner cutout for disc- 
to-tape transfers. 


EARDRUM 

16 Eliot Street 
Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SOUND Il 
576 State Street 
North Dartmouth, Mass. 


SOUND TRACK 
632 Belmont Street 
Brockton, Mass. 


ered by a small (and very 

intelligent) computeér. 
Now here’s your new 

amplifier, equally black, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AUDIO STUDIO 
414 Harvard Street 
Brookline, Mass. 


EARDRUM 
. 160 Cambridge Street 
Burlington, Mass. 


OPTONICA 


THE OPTIMUM. 


10 Keystone Place, Paramus, N.J. 07652 





The first horoscope that promises only good things for your future. 
After all, if reading about your future isn’t a pleasure, why bother? 


Z . 





©Loriltard, U.S.A., 1977 








May 21-June 21 
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PERSONALITY TRAITS: Your light 
touch of cynicism is balanced 
nicely by your sudden bursts of 
insight. For example, while your 
cynical side wonders why a horo- 
scope sponsored by Newport 


tasting cigarette it is, your insight- tig." 
ful side suddently realizes it just did. 
QUICK TIPS: Avoid months that 
contain the letter “r.” é 
AIDS TO SELF-KNOWLEDGE: You# 
find it difficult to express anger, — 
due to a fear of physical rebuttal, 
which allows anyone at all to step 

all over you, you timid,. “scaredy- 
cat” coward! (If you have over- 

come this handicap, please ignore 
the last four words of the previous 
sentence, your wonderfulness.) 
MOST IMPORTANT THING YOU 
SHOULD DO THIS MONTH, OR 
SUFFER REALLY BAD AND DIRE 
CONSEQUENCES: Make certain to 
reconfirm the drtle for the tremis 
time! 

YOUR LUCKY DAY: The 24th of this ” 
month will be one of the most ¢ 
exciting and fulfilling days yOu've-nF . 
ever experienced, and you are ‘» 


7 Be 














Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











lucky that...oops. That's for a dif- 
ferent sign. Actually thatsday will 
be, at best, adequate. (However, 
for you this will be a big improve- 
ment.) 

WHAT’S AHEAD: The bad news is 


“) that someone will steal your entire 


-s¥ record collection, including the 
Peruvian Birdcalls and Marching 


*}. Band arrangements of Carole 


King’s hits. However, on the posi- 
tive side, the thief will also take 
“your stereo set, so you wouldn't 

have anything to play your records 
on anyway. 


m The winning number this month 


¥ will be 639. Last month’s winner, 
.Ed Ricci, won a matched set of lan 
and Bryan dolls for deciphering 
the substitution code used in an 
earlier Pleasurescope. (Substitut- 
ing the word “Molasses” for the 
word “Hirsute” in every other sen- 
tence gave him the corréct answer: 
“Rivers flow, but walnuts crack 
under pressure.’’) 
FINAL THOUGHTS FOR THE 

r) ,MONTH: Sell your egg beater, en- 

oe joy Newport, and be polite to your 

ampersand. 


I gg 


* = 


18 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. 
per cigarette, FTC Report May 1978. 
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ALTERNATIVE 
MOVEMENTS 


S unday, June 3, looks like an energetic day for 
alternative-transportation and consumer 
activists. 

Bevies of bicyclists organized by the Boston 
Area Bicycle Coalition will descend on the Boston 
Common for a noontime pedalers’ rally. Then 
everyone will ride together over to Cambridge for 


a free BikeFair from 1 to 5 p.m. (at Flagg Street 


on Memorial Drive, which will be closed to 
traffic). Repair clinics will give tuneups and tips; 


there will be exhibits on biking’s past, the state of , 


the art and the future. 

For more information about Boston BikeDay 
or about bike-commuter caravans being 
organized for the following morning, call the 
BABC BikeLine, 727-3179, or pick up a Coalition 
newspaper, free at bike stores. 

* * * 

The consumer group Mass. Fair Share will 
benefit from a 10-mile walk on (and beyond) the 
Freedom Trail by people who are foresightful 
enough to secure per-mile pledges from sponsors. 
The walk will start (at 10 a.m.) and end on the 
State House end of the Common. At 2:30, Ralph 
Nader will address the footsore crowd at a rally 
focusing on Fair Share’s campaign for lower gas 
and oil prices and other consumer issues. At 5 
p.m., a coffee and cake reception for Nader ($5 
per person) will be held just a few (no more!) 
steps away at the Paulist Center, 5 Park Street, 
Boston. 

Registration forms for the walk and reception 
are available at Mass. Fair Share headquarters, 
304 Boylston Street, Boston, and at Strawberries 
and Music City record stores. For more 
information, call 266-7505. 

— B.W. 
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MONTHLY 
INSTALLMENT 


I he first issue of the Boston 


Monthly appeared on 50,000 
doorsteps during the last few 
weeks, and it looks as if they've 
taken a lesson from commercial 
TV: this agreeable product is free, 
but designed nonetheless to serve 
advertisers. With luck, this 
original tabloid will never learn 
the next lesson: that idiotic 
content is least unpopular with a 
wide audience and therefore best. 

The Monthly is, however, 
more selective than television: it’s 
hand-delivered to the most 
“upscale,” buying neighborhoods 
(and available for $1 at 
newsstands), and if ads don’t 
meet the magazine’s aesthetic 
standards, advertisers must pay 
to have them redesigned. This 
policy ensures that nothing 
“offensive” or ‘‘ugly” will detract 
from the overall effect created by 
the ads and the cheery, “’ positive’ 
editorial content of interviews, 
fiction, articles, poetry and 
artwork. 

This formula has been 
perfected in Berkeley, California, 
over the last nine years by the 
magazine's founder and 
publisher, Karen Klaber. 
Throughout the ‘70s, she and her 
husband, Tom, have published 
the Berkeley Monthly, which last 
month won two western US 
“Maggie” awards for “Most 
Improved Magazine” and “Best 
Consumer Tabloid.”’ Klaber is 
predictably enthusiastic in her 
plans to build the Boston 
Monthly into something that 
“everyone will just love.” More 
power to her. But doesn’t it take 
you back to the days of Playhouse 
90, when everybody just loved 
television? 

















LIGHT 
CLASSICAL 


N o one but a dance-floor exhibitionist would 
think of discoing along with the world’s fanciest 
color organ. For one thing, this “visile music” 
machine is a new, permanent exhibit at the 
Museum of Science. For another, it’s set to go 
with all the wrong music (classical, jazz, rock and 
do-it-yourself). 

Unlike the typical disco color organ, which 
reacts to four ranges of sound, this sophisticated 
system flashes different colored lights for each of 
100 precise pitches and 10 volume levels on a 
seven-by-10-foot display. Visitors can push a 
button to select the programed music or turn on a 
microphone and have a look at their own voice 
patterns. 

Inventor Jim Kuzma spent over a year building 
this machine; another six months went into 
installing and debugging it at the musum. One 
problem remaining: who picks the musical 
selections when the museum goes disco? 

The Museum of Science, Boston, is open 
Monday through Thursday from:9 a.m. until 4 
p.m., Friday until 10 p.m., Saturday until 5 p.m., 
and Sunday 10 a.m. until 5 p.m. Admission is 
$3.50 for adults; $2.25 for children, students and 
senior citizens; and $1 for all on Friday after 5 
p.m. — B.W. 
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SWEET AND 
LOW COST 


W.. all the money to be saved on feeding 


your sweet tooth at the Deran Candy Outlet 
Store, in Cambridge, you can probably afford an 
extra trip to the dentist or even membership in a 
weight-loss clinic 

This factory outlet discounts as many kinds of 
candy as there are excuses to eat the stuff: 
chocolate-and-cashew confections shaped like 
turtles ($2.25 a pound, $2.85 for two), speckled 
malted-milk eggs ($2.10 for 240 of them) and 
chocolate-covered pretzels (35 cents a pound), to 
name a few. There are stacks of Cracker Jacks 
and marshmallows along with more predictable 
candy-counter offerings. It’s bewildering to 
attempt to compute the bargains here: there is a 
greater discount on larger quantitites, and a 
difference in price between first-quality and 
irregular candies. One drawback for the casual 
candy consumer: most items cannot be bought in 
quantities less than a pound. 

The Deran Confectionery-Borden Inc. Candy 
Outlet Store, 100 Cambridge Street, Cambridge, 
is open Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. until 
5 p.m. — B.W. 

















OLD HAT 


7. to get your hoopskirts out of mothballs, 
ladies; gentlemen, your spats and cravats. 
Victorian-era costumes are de rigueur for the free 
“Promenade” in the Boston Public Garden on 
Saturday afternoon, June 2 (raindate June 3). 
Ragtime music, croquet and dramatic tableaux 
by costumed people on the Swan Boats are some 


of the diversions beginning at 1 p.m., an hour 


before the main event — a Grand March and 
costume-judging. Members of the Boston Society 
of Illustrators will make sketches and a 
photographer with a revamped Victorian camera 
will be taking snapshots. Later, from 6 to 9 p.m., 
an old-fashioned high tea (at modern prices) will 
be held at the nearby Hampshire House 
restaurant. 

Any outfit dating from before 1901 (the year 
of Victoria’s death) is perfect for the occasion, 
and even something from the succeeding decade 
will do, say the Friends of the Public Garden, one 
of the event's sponsors. But if you don’t have a 
thing to wear, call 725-3079 for a recording about 
where you may rent costumes. 
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Once more with feeli 


Some say general-business music is to music what 


Jonathan Livingston Seagull is to philosophy. 
GB bands don't think that’s amusing. 


by Charles P. Pierce 


I saw a man 
He danced with his wife 
In Chicago 
— “Chicago” 


©... of the key allegations in the 


early days of the MBM scandal was that, 
on October 19, 1970, a substantial sum of 
money changed hands in the Last Hur- 
rah, a lounge in the Parker House Hotel. 

In the same lounge on this particular 
night, a sign to the right of Bo Winiker’s 
orchestra reads, “Special! Pork Chop 
Normandie. Vegetable. Potato. $7.95” 
One round — Irish whiskey on the rocks 
and a Bloody Mary — costs $3.99. One 
speculates that members of the General 
Court may well have been bought here 
simply because they came cheaper than 
anything else in the house. 

Like the dying daylight that angularly 
stutters and flows down the streets out- 
side, after-work drinks have lengthened 
and faded into dinners. People feel them- 
selves sinking deeper into the Nau- 
gahyde. With the arrival of solid food, the 
Winikers go to work. 

Each of the three Winikers has a mu- 
sic stand that bears the same motto: “‘It’s 
Good To Be Alive.’’ Ed Winiker runs off 
stairway arpeggios, grinning down at his 
piano keyboard like a child whoége piggy 
bank has fallen off the shelf. Straight across 
from him, his son Bill bites his lower lip and 
nods as his brushes swish the drums softly. 
Occasionally Bill will reach over and adjust 
the lighting on the stage. 

And up front, Ed’s other son,-Bo, has 
brought out the vibes and hunched over 
them, every tap of the mallets sending the 
notes pealing off the dance floor. 

You can’t see the mirror ball, but you 
know it’s there, way up in the middle of 
the ceiling. It splinters the spotlights that 
strike it and sends them shafting off in all 
directions through the canopy of smoke 
slightly below it. V-E Day descends 
around us. The Nazis are licked. The Jap- 
anese are in their final staggers. There is 
chaos in one corner as half the Women’s 
Army Corps is pursued by elements of 
the Eighth Army, the Sixth Fleet, the 
108th Bomber Group and a goodly num- 
ber of 4Fs in stolen fatigue jackets. Loud 
victors’ laughter rides the music; from 
down lower comes the jargon of inter- 
personal dialogue .... 

Interpersonal dialogue? 

“No,” says a gray three-piece, shatter- 
ing the reverie and gripping his draft beer 
so tightly that the frost on the handle 


Photos by Chris Christo 
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Bo Winikler: 


melts. ‘I don’t think I’m taking you for 
granted. I have,enough confidence in our 
relationship that I can not call you for a 
few weeks and not have you feel like I’ve 
gone for good.” 

His companion swirls the white wine 
she has been killing by sips and says, 
without looking up, ‘““That’s true.” 

“And we have to think of you, too,” 
says the three-piece. “I don’t think it’s 
fair for me to expect that kind of a com- 
mitment from you. We can’t deal with 
each other on that level.” 

Bill Winiker moves a dial and the lights 
dim, deepening the reflections off the 
walnut tables and darkening the glass of 
white wine perceptibly. ‘But why can’t 
we ever try?” says the wine drinker. 

The three-piece leans over and takes 


her hand. Smiling, he is about to say. 


something when Bo Winiker pushes the 
vibes aside and takes up his fluegelhorn. 
The couple, still holding hands, turn and 
look at the stage. Bo Winiker points his 
horn at the ceiling. Out of it float the 
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“Most people are negative about GB because so much GB in this town is bad.” 


opening bars of Paul Williams’s ‘“You 
and Me Against the World.” 
Honest. 
* * * 


A nalogically, it’s easy to look at oth- 
er art forms and pick out the niche to 
which its popular image would consign 
the playing of general-business music. 
GB, as its practitioners call it, is consid- 
ered to be to music what Rod McKuen is 
to poetry, what Lance Horner is to litera- 
ture, what Richard Bach is to philos- 
ophy, and what a red. matador on. black 
velvet is to tapestries. In short, if people 
were asked who GB would be if it could 
come to life, most of them would inevi- 
tably pick Merv Griffin. 

One develops this negative image at an 
early age. GB’s most common gigs are 
large social functions, such as weddings 
or bar mitzvahs; consequently, almost 
everyone has at least one experience at 
such functions that turns him against 
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that type of music forever. Usually, such 
episodes involve dancing the polka with a 
relative who is substantially taller than 
you are, and who talks to your parents 
over your head through the number 
about how “I used to hold him on my 
lap!’ You, however, are smarter. You 
remember when this person actually had 
a lap. 

“Usually,” says Jack Alessi, a former 
functionary in the Massachusetts secre- 
tary of state’s office who left the govern- 

nt to sing GB with Ed Pizzi’s house 

ands at Lombardo’s in East Boston, 
“people will come in and see an ac- 
cordion. Immediately, it’s ‘Jesus, another 
wedding band,’ and they’re out the 
door.” 

“It’s a kind of off-and-on thing,” says 
another GB singer. “On one hand, we 
scoff at what we do. All the wastefulness 
of it. The lengths to which people will go 
to have a good time. And yet you know 
you're a good musician, or a good singer. 
When you tell people you do GB, you're 
constantly defending the quality of your 
work.” 

The image may well be an insoluble 
problem, especially to those general-busi- 
ness musicians who have considerable 
musical background and are as dedicated 
to their craft as any loft-dwelling, starv- 
ing classicists are to theirs. 

Bo Winiker paid his way through the 
New England Conservatory of Music by 
playing GB jobs on his own and with his 
father. Since then, he has soloed with 
both the New York Philharmonic and 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestras. Nev- 
ertheless, he always returns to play 
lounges and function halls. “I would be 
fulfilled just doing this,’’ he says. ‘GB is 
the way I put bread on my table. Let's 
face it. You can’t make a living just play- 
ing jazz in this town. You have to teach or 
you have to play GB.” 

It is from the latter point — i.e., that 
reany GB musicians are only in it for the 
money — that Winiker believes GB’s 
shabby image is derived. 

‘‘Most people are negative about GB,”’ 
he says, ‘because so much of the GB in 
this town is bad. A lot of GB players just 
go through the motions, like they’re un- 
der Novocain or something. A lot of the 
bands just play for the cash. They don’t 
have the versatility you need, and the 
music suffers for it.”’ 

Winiker’s father, Ed, whose 30-year 
GB career has brought his repertoire from 
George Shearing to Donna Summer, 













you see, they'll be all huddled around 
their songbooks. We might play ‘Feel- 
ings,’ but at least we'll play it hard. We'll 
take solos and so forth. 


M any full-time GB musicians have 


fallen in with the schlock troops at one 
time or another, and their stories high- 
light the dilemma with which they live. 

“I did this one job outside one time,” 
Alessi recalls. ‘I try to keep up with the 
Top 10 as much as I can, you know? 
Anyway, I get to this bandstand, and the 
leader comes up to me and asks, ‘What 
can you do for rock tunes?’ At the time, 
Stevie Wonder’s ‘Sir Duke’ was real big, 
so I mentioned that one. The guy looked 
at me funny and said that they didn’t 
know that one, but that I should start and 
they'd jump in after me. I didn’t think 
that would work, but I said I'd give it a 
try. So here I am, up there doing ‘Sir 
Duke’ with just me and the drummer. 
They never jumped in. I cracked up. I 
couldn't finish the song.” 

‘“’There’s no music in a lot of cases,’’ Bo 
Winiker explains. “You can wind up 
paying a lot of money for a guy who 
makes funny noises over the micro- 
phone. You can get that if you want it, 
but it’s not very easy to dance to.” 

In other words, the serious GB musi- 
cian finds himself valve-deep in ama- 
teurs, in a field virtually no one except his 
colleagues respects, and often facing a set 
that is composed of ‘Hava Nagila,”’ “Al- 
ley Cat,” “Proud Mary,” ‘Happy Birth- 
day,” and “Goodnight, Ladies.” He also 
knows that he is working in the only mu- 
sical context in which the musician is not 
the center of interest. GB cedes that posi- 
tion to the bride and groom, or the queen 
of the prom, or the steak teriyaki. ‘’Real- 
istically,”” says Alessi, “in this type of 
business, the singer is just a kind of con- 
venience, if the people want to hear the 
lyrics. That doesn’t mean that you can 
sing poorly; it just means you can’t ever 
be thinking you’re the star.” 

Against all of this are balanced two 
pre-eminent motivations for the mu- 
sician to play GB: one is aesthetic, the 
other severely financial. 

Over the years, one generation’s hits 
are inexorably converted to nostalgia; 
eventually, the general-business mu- 
sician accrues a staggering repertoire. 
Add to this the number of ethnic and 
novelty songs (sometimes: the line is 
blurred — where in the name of Charles 
Stewart Parnell, for example, does one 
file ‘The Unicorn’’?) he must have avail- 
able to liven things up, and he becomes a 
walking musical kaleidoscope, the colors 
of which are formed by bits of all those 
UHF-TV record albums. 

It is this kind of versatility that GB mu- 
sicians point to as their artistic valida- 
tion. 

“The club-date musician must have a 
memory that is endless,” says Al Natale, 
a veteran GB player who is also vice-pres- 
ident of the Boston Musicians’ Associa- 
tion Local 96535. ‘‘He’s got to be able 
to handle all styles of music correctly. 
From disco to Elvis Presley, each tune’s 
got to have that right flavor.” 

“If someone dances by at a wedding,” 
says another long-time GB musician, 
“and they want to hear something, it’s 
embarrassing if we can’t come up with 
ig 

Clients, however, win this variation of 
Stump the Band almost as often as 
Germany wins World Wars. The book 
that the musicians’ union gives to pro- 
spective GB players contains over 250 
songs, and Natale maintains that that is 
“just a drop. You won’t work much if all 
you know is this stuff.’ Alessi, for exam- 
ple, claims to be able to put his uvula on 
“between 350 and 400 tunes. If you do 


them often enough, you can’t forget 


them.” 

Putting this repertoire to work can be 
lucrative, and thus GB is proving to be a 
financial savior to many musicians who 
lack places elsewhere. 
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bassist who plays with the Winiker or- 
chestras. ‘I’m classically trained,’’ he 
says. ‘And it’s touch-and-go. You have 
to believe in self-preservation. You ei- 
ther resign yourself to not working very 
much — especially if you're a jazz guy — 
or you do GB.” 

“It’s the same situation as the painters 
had in the old days,’’ says Ed Pizzi, whose 
house bands at Lombardo’s employ be- 
tween 40 and 50 musicians at a time. 
“They would go and do portraits for 
wealthy people. They might not have 
liked to do them, but it floated them so 
that they could do their other work.” 

Like Pizzi’s, most large GB organiza- 
tions employ a stable of musicians. They 
audition new musicians right in the club 
where the orchestra is working. The 
Winikers, for example, invite people 
down to the Parker House for a Wednes- 
day-night tryout. 

Once the organization is established, 
there are pecking orders determined by 
competence, adaptability to a specific job 
or type of function, and seniority. ‘When 
I have only one band out,” says a band- 
leader whose call list includes 70-odd mu- 
sicians, ‘certain guys are going to get the 
work. Those guys will be really busy. 
They'll even double on weekends, doing 
four jobs.” The busy times for the gen- 
eral-business trade are the spring months, 
which carry innumerable weddings, 


proms and other functions. Action is 
slow in January and February, both be- 
cause of the unpredictable weather and 
because of the influence of Lent, which, 
as one band member put it, ‘cuts into 
your gentile trade a lot.” 

The work can be quite profitable, es- 
pecially when compared with other mu- 
sical opportunities. While each union 
musician is guaranteed $50 per night 
through the union’s wage scale, that fig- 
ure is merely a base. “If you want the bet- 
ter talent,” says one GB mogul, ‘you'll 
pay the good money.” 

Engaging the Winikers’ seven-piece 
swing band, for example, could cost you 
between $600 and $700. Sherm Marcus, a 
fixture at weddings and bar mitzvahs, can 
bring in $675 for four hours’ work, plus 
$100 per hour overtime. Marcus’s lead 
singer, Donna Greer, makes $150 a job. 

The money is good and the work is 
steady, but younger musicians are still 
disinclined to work in GB. “The attitude 
in the schools,” says:one, “is that every- 
one should hate GB. That it’s not what 


you're taught art should be.” 

“You can take that too far,“ says 
Brickey. ‘“You’ve got to take the good 
with the bad. If I quit doing GB,.I’d be 
cutting myself out of a lot of musical op- 
portunities. Not to mention a piece of my 
income.” 

* * * 


Redick isis kitchen help takes the 
dinner dishes away, and Jack Alessi is 
having no luck at all. All around him sit 
the guests at the Bunker Hill Commu- 
nity College athletic banquet. And all 
around them is Lombardo’s. 

The first thing you usually notice at 
these affairs is that, except for that which 
comes from the kitchen, there is very 
rarely anything functional in a function 
room. Here, small lights ring the base 
boards, giving unwarranted illumination 
to hundreds of black shoes. Above the 
dance floor, bigger lights shine; huge, 
mother-ship chandeliers are reflected into 
infinity by the mirrors on two of the 
room’s walls. Here and there are purple 
glass grapes, soon to be shipped to Cali- 
fornia (where barefoot maidens will 
stomp them into wine decanters, no 
doubt). 

Amid all this, the guests sit. And sit. 
Alessi, who has sung duets with Vikki 
Carr and Tony Bennett, tries again. 

‘We'd like to invite you all to dance,” 


Sherm Marcus: “Guys are always selling several jobs at a time. If I say I'll be there, I will.” 


he says, talking in audible, cheery italics, 
as most GB vocalists do. ‘Everybody's 
invited.” 

Behind him, the Ed Pizzi band begins 
“If,” the old Bread slow dance that usual- 
ly fills the floor (‘If I were any closer to 
you,”” Groucho Marx once commented, 


-presaging songs like ‘If’ and their ef- 


fects on gowned and tuxedoed young 
people, “I’d be behind you’). Ray Cavic- 
chio, a doctor of electrical engineering 
who has remodeled an accordion into a 
mini-synthesizer for: his GB work, con- 
tributes the appropriate strings in the 
background. At the end, the audience, 
still sedentary, applauds politely. 

“Now,” says Alessi, mike cord held at 
waist level in his fist, the classic Vegas 
crooner posture, “‘here’s one you can’t sit 
still for.” 

But they do. 


* * * 


| PEO aan music has its roots 
in that of the bigcbé 


cially those of the swing era. It was the 
age of the ballroom, when the bands’ pri- 
mary function was to fill the dance floor. 
It’s an obligation that has never been far 
from the heart of what GB music is. 

As Pete Herman, musicians’-union 
president Peter Chiarini played the ball- 
room circuit. Even though GB work is 
still among the steadiest musical employ- 
ment, Chiarini says it is nowhere near as 
bountiful as it was in the past. 

‘Even 25 years ago,” he recalls, ‘there 
used to be 400 to 500 musicians in here 
on a Monday morning. The union hall 
looked like the stock exchange. Then, the 
contractors would come in with their 
books. You could fill in dates months in 
advance.” 

With the ‘60s, though, came the fuzz- 
ing of the line between musician and 
songwriter. ‘‘Songwriters used to come to 
dance halls trying to sell their music to 
the band,” Chiarini says. ‘Now, though, 
younger people write their own charts 
and want to perform them. The music 
that they would have to do for GB grates 
on them.” 

While opportunities do exist for a 
young musician to play general business 
(assuming he’s willing), most veteran GB 
conductors agree that a young person 
aspiring to develop a GB orchestra would 
have problems. 

‘| would say that it would be real hard 


for someone like that,’’ says one GB 
bandleader. “They don’t have the expe- 
rience — or the contacts.”” But a younger 
GB player points to a network of GB 
bands that makes it harder than it should 
be for a new band to break in. “There's a 
lot of musicians, and a lot of politics in- 
volved,” he says. ‘‘“Someone gets a job 
through a friend. Then the friend re- 
turns the favor. Or they hear of someone 
else’s friend.” 

In any case, those GB bandleaders who 
do get work have to hustle that work up. 
Pizzi’s position as music director at Lom- 
bardo’s guarantees his musicians a per- 
manent facility, but other GB players see 
this unusual arrangement as having traps 
of its own. “If you get that kind of work 
and you get fired,” one says, “you're out. 
No one knows you 10 minutes later.” ~ 

Some groups still use agents, but many 
do their own booking. In Marcus's case, 
this involves chasing down innumerable 
brides. 

“IT. pursue my. customers,’ 


, 


Marcus 


the 1940s, dspaioizise Cozih b eoch Continued ord page 11 
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The Gay Report 


Beyond Masters and Johnson: 
Homosexuals speak for themselves 


by Don Shewey : 


4h I 

n an age of ‘sexual liberation’ and 
‘sexual awareness,’ lesbians and male 
homosexuals have often been conven- 
iently forgotten or intentionally left out. 
Many of us wanted to talk about our ex- 
periences, but we didn’t have the oppor- 
tunity, or circumstances kept us silent.” 
Thus began a questionnaire distributed 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada early in 1977 for the express purpose 
of giving lesbians and gay men the op- 
portunity to speak out about their sexual 
experiences and lifestyles. The 16-page 
survey, prepared and tallied by writer- 
editors Karla Jay and Allen Young, con- 
tained short-answer and essay questions 
on everything from masturbation tech- 
niques and rate of orgasm to politics and 
self-images. And the results have just 
been published in The Gay Report (Sum- 
mit Books, $14.95), the most fascinating 
and comprehensive record to date of con- 
temporary gay life. 

It was the phenomenal success of The 
Hite Report, Shere Hite’s 1976 best-sell- 
ing study of female sexuality, that in- 
spired Summit Books to commission a 
similar project concerning gays’ sexual- 
ity. The Gay Report, a formidable 800- 
page volume based almost entirely on the 
words of the thousands of gay people 
who answered the questionnaire, has 
been released almost simultaneously with 
Masters’ and Johnson’s much-bally- 
hooed examination of homosexuality. Yet 
the authors of The Gay Report don’t see 
their work primarily as sex research — 
perhaps because they themselves are not 
primarily sex researchers. Karla Jay 
teaches English at Pace University, in 
Brooklyn; Allen Young lives in rural 
Massachusetts and participates in the 
anti-nuclear movement; both are free- 
lance journalists and radical gay acti- 
vists. But they are best-known and well- 
respected for the three anthologies of es- 
says they have edited: Out of the Clos- 
ets: Voices of Gay Liberation, After 
You're Out and Lavender Culture. Al- 
though they were somewhat reluctant to 
undertake a national gay-sex survey, they 
soon saw that it offered a chance to fur- 
ther the philosophy that informs the an- 


thologies. 

“I believe that part of oppression is 
having other people tell your story,” says 
Jay. “So the thing that appealed to me 
about a survey of this kind was the same 
thing that attracts me to the anthology 
form: the chance to let many people 
speak for themselves. For instance, I’m 
not a lesbian mother, and for me to try to 
write about the experience of being a les- 
bian mother would be as oppressive as it 
is for a straight person to say what it’s 
like to be gay. This is especially true 
when it comes to sex. I think in the gay 
movement we tend to get hung up on the 
rhetoric and talking about rights and all 
that, and we don’t talk enough about sex. 
Granted, there are some things in the 
book that make me want to throw up, but 
I think it’s valuable to learn about other 
people’s experiences. Besides, Allen and I 
have a reputation for printing things that 
we don’t agree with.” 

This approach distinguishes The Gay 
Report from other, more clinical studies. 
As Young points out, ‘Most psychiatric 
research into homosexuality starts with a 
basically negative, or at least neutral and 
scholarly, attitude — very much the way a 
scientist might look at bugs or monkeys 
as something that might perhaps have 
Something to offer the higher form of 
species — in this case, of course, the 
higher form being heterosexuals. So I 
don’t place this book in the tradition of 
scientific sex research. I do place the book 
in the post-Stonewall gay-liberation lit- 
erature, the writings of gay people trying 
to communicate with each other and to 
reveal the reality of the gay experience to 
the straight society.” 


tT; many voices in The Gay Report 
give it a perpetually shifting tone. De- 
pending on what chapter you flip to or 
what mood you’re in, the book can read 
like pornography, a sex manual, or hilar- 
ious party conversation. It may often 
seem like an almanac: any thought or 
feeling about any particular sex act or ro- 
mantic impulse or political argument can 
probably be confirmed somewhere in 











these pages. On the whole, the report is a 
sort of verbal history, a combination per- 
haps of The Joy of Gay Sex and Gay 
American History. 

Young agrees that there was a certain 
amount of documentation to his work. ‘I 
found as I was going through the mate- 
rial — and maybe it’s my own interest in 
history that I brought to my editing work 
— I had a subjective preference for stor- 
ies of people’s lives that were very situa- 
tional. For example, one of my favorite 
things in the whole book is the story of 
the man who has a hot sexual encounter 
during the coronation of King George VI, 
in England. Sometimes I went out of my 
way to choose something, that was im- 
portant, like the experience of someone 
who was considerably older.” 

Amazing stories abound in this book: 
“I lived with a lover for four years. At 
first it was fine, but then she wanted to 
keep me in the house. But I didn’t want to 
give her up. On her birthday, she wanted 
to take me out to dinner, but I was sick. A 
quarrel ensued, and I shot her. She did 
not press charges and came to visit me at 
the jail every day until I got out. When I 
got out finally, we didn’t go back to- 
gether but we are still friends.’’ Else- 
where, a man recounts with touching 
straightforwardness a troubled 25-year- 
long relationship: met when both were 
16, remained faithful (“like David and 
Jonathan”) for 10 years, weathered a 
threatening outside affair, suffered sex-_ 
ual problems because of one’s transves- 
tism and the other’s alcoholism, resumed 
vows of sexual monogamy, and parted 
when one died at age 41, after which the 
survivor fell in love with a man who had 
been a friend of the couple’s for 15 years. 
The remarkable thing about these first- 
person accounts is that many contain 
truths, observations and descriptions of 
behavior that would be too complicated 
and unwieldy to notate in a more clinical 
survey. 


I he-questionnaire that Jay and Young 
composed and distributed was in two 
parts: the first consisted of approximate- 








ly 100 short-answer/multiple-choice 
questions, the second of 25 essay ques- 
tions. Nineteen hundred questionnaires 
were received from gay men, 1000 from 
lesbians; of that number, only about half 
answered the essay questions. In addi- 
tion, Blueboy (a slick, large-circulation, 
gay men’s magazine) published the short- 
answer section of the questionnaire, and 
2500 readers responded. When the com- 
pleted questionnaires were returned, Jay 
and Young took the essay answers and 
edited them down into what now consti- 
tutes the bulk of The Gay Report. 
(‘What appears in this book,” they write 
in the introduction, “is less than 10 per- 
cent of the material submitted to us.”’) 
The short-answer sections were turned 
over to technical assistant Don Barrett, a 
staff member of Boston’s Gay Commu- 
nity News, who tallied the results by 
computer. These statistics appear in the 
book in the form of charts introducing 
each new topic. 

The statistics play a subsidiary role in 
the book. Although the authors were sat- 
isfied with the range of people who re- 
sponded, they will not claim that the fig- 
ures arrived at represent the practices and 
views of anyone except people who filled 
out questionnaires. Instead, as Young 
points out, ‘The statistics place people’s 
sexual choices and experience in some 
sort of context. They help overcome cer- 
tain stereotypes. Perhaps the most ob- 
vious one is the idea that gay men like to 
dress in women’s clothes. Relatively few 
men like to dress in women’s clothes, at 
least in terms of our sample. In the ques- 
tion of sex acts, for example, there’s been 
a lot of attention focused on sadomaso- 
chistic practices in the gay-male com- 
munity. The statistics that we’ve gath- 
ered show that about 10 percent of the 
men are fairly frequent participants in 
S-M sex. However you feel about sado- 
masochism, at least there’s a concrete sta- 
tistic that shows it’s a substantial amount 
of people but, on the other hand, a mi- 
nority. 

“Or let’s say you're a person who 
doesn’t like anal sex. Well, you can see 
from the statistics in that section that if 
you have really strong feelings against 
anal sex you're in a minority but you’re 
certainly not alone. I think the combina- 
tion of the statistics: plus people’s com- 
ments can contribute to some sexual lib- 
eration. I think straight men have a lot to 
learn about anal eroticism, which is some- 
thing that is certainly not unknown 
among heterosexuals, but I think most of 
them — because of homophobia or ‘ass- 
hole-phobia’ — don’t understand or are 
completely blocked on the subject. Read- 
ing some of the things gay men have to 
say about it could be very educational. 
Who knows? It could decrease the inci- 
dence of rectal cancer... .” 

What did the authors learn from The 
Gay Report? ‘I was surprised,” says Jay, 
“at the statistic that the majority of les- 
bians had had less than 10 sex partners in 
their whole lives.” Young says, “I was 
somewhat taken aback by the high per- 
centage of people who said they felt they 
had been forced in some way to partici- 
pate in sex or a specific sex act. I think 
that happens a lot to people when they're 
younger, where there’s a willingness to 
have sex but not a mutual understanding 
of the pace at which the sex proceeds or 
the type of sexual encounter that’s going 
to take place. People really need to speak 
up about what they want; I think gay 
men will take no for an answer if it’s 
stated clearly.”” Both Jay and Young men- 
tion encountering a considerable amount 
of indifference and even hostility toward 
the gay movement and having to make a 
special effort to include political view- 
points other than their own. ‘There were 
many critical comments made about the 
gay movement,” says Young, ‘and as a 
participant in the gay movement I was 
tempted to talk back to some people, to 
lecture and make comments when I felt 
people didn’t understand certain things 
or misinterpreted things. But that wasn’t 
the concept of the book.”’ 

‘There are several important aspects to 
ttre book on a research level,’”’ Jay con- 
cludes. ‘First of all, it’s the largest sample 
of lesbians and gay men — especially les- 
bians — that has ever been included in 
this kind of survey. It is also, at this 
point, the most current. Masters and 
Johnson finished their testing in 1968 — 
that’s 11 years ago! — and Alan Bell com- 
pleted the actual research work for 
Homosexualities in 1970, while ours only 
took two years from start to finish. Of 
course, in 25 years our statistics may be 
useless, too, but the firsthand human ex- 
perience we've gathered in The Gay Re- 
port is true, and that won’t date.” € 





TO YOUR HEAITH 
Readers’ digestion 


You vs. your stomach 


by Robert E. Johnson MD 


44 I ‘i 

t’s this place — right here.’ The 
woman was pointing to the upper middle 
part of her abdomen. “‘It’s this pain; now 
I get it almost every time I eat — especial- 
ly after onions or Italian food. I’m get- 
ting to be a Rolaids addict.” 

Indigestion? Ulcer? Or something else? 
This 23-year-old student was-convinced 
that she was embarking on a life of diges- 
tive invalidism. As usual, this was not the 
case, fortunately. By asking a few ques- 
tions based on knowledge of the mech- 
anism of ulcer formation, one can often 
tell good news from bad. What is com- 
monly known as indigestion is a vague 
conglomeration of symptoms — gas, 
bloating, fullness, nausea, heartburn — all 
of which can be caused by a number of 
distinct digestive disorders. In other 
words, you don’t see indigestion under a 
microscope; it’s a condition rather than a 
disease. 

An ulcer, for its part, can be thought of 
as a sore, or opening, on any part of the 
skin or the body’s mucous-membrane lin- 
ings. For example, a canker sore in the 
mouth is an ulcer. But the kind we’re con- 
cerned with here are those which occur in 
the stomach and just beyond the stomach, 
in the duodenum, which is the beginning 
of the small intestine. Gastric (stomach) 
ulcers or duodenal ulcers look pretty 
much like a big canker sore, only they are 
burrowed in deeper and have more in- 
flammation and redness around them. 

Although the true cause of these ulcers 
is not really known, duodenal ones cer- 
tainly result from an overproduction of 
acid by the stomach. The stomach 
produces acid when food is swallowed, 
and continues to do so for some time af- 
ter the meal. And ulcer symptoms are 
pretty much connected to this acid 
production: the patient often will com- 
plain of a burning pain in the upper mid- 
abdomen about 15 to 30 minutes after a 
meal, when acid production is at a peak. 
Relief is frequently accomplished by 
drinking milk, taking an antacid, or even 

-eating some more food, since it acts as a 
bandage over the lining of the stomach 
and duodenum, protecting them from 





(The author has had a family practice in 
the area for 30 years. This column will 
resume monthly. 


direct contact with acid. Food and milk 
also dilute the acid’s concentration. 

“Does this pain ever get better when 
you eat?” I ask her. She shook her head. 
“Does it ever awaken you at 2 a.m.?” 
Another negative response. ‘Does milk 
help when you have the pain?” She re- 
plied that it really didn’t; sometimes, in 
fact, it was nauseous. The student's 
answers seemed to lead away a diagnosis 
of ulcers since milk often relieves its 
symptoms, and the painful 2 a.m. 
awakening is a common complaint be- 
cause by that time the accumulated acid is 
working on a stomach free of food. Fur- 
ther questioning revealed that she never 
ate breakfast, but started her day with a 
cup of coffee, a glass of orange juice and a 
cigarette (ouch!). She also took a 10 a.m. 
coffee break, frequently skipped lunch or 
started it at two in the afternoon with 
another cup of coffee or tea. Finally, 
exams were coming up, so her nervous 
system was sending a lot of impulses 
down the vagus nerve trunk, which 
increases acid production. She was 
punching her stomach from the inside — 
about as helpful as a jogger’s putting 
sand in his sweat socks. 


om examination, her abdomen 


proved to be entirely normal, and we both 
decided that at this point she didn’t need 
X-rays taken or a look into her stomach 
and duodenum with an endoscope. It 
seemed reasonable to draw an analogy be- 
tween, say, a battery-acid burn on the 
skin and the effect of the acid she was 
making. In other words, precautions and 
care are called for if this condition is to be 
alleviated. 

First, eat something for breakfast. 
Cereal, or maybe a boiled egg and toast. 
After that, put down the fruit juice. If 
you have to have coffee, try a decaf- 
feinated brand. 

Second, don’t skip lunch. Eat around 
noon — no special diet, just avoid what 
upsets you. The same for supper: try to 
eat something between six and seven; and 
then take a little snack, perhaps with a 
glass of milk, at night. 

Third, use an antacid. You can buy 


them over the counter — Digel, Gelusil, ~ 


Continued on page 11 
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Get your hair cropped, 


not chopped. 
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John Mitchell’s Croppers © ciarion 


lar-lim@al-}Male-t-> @ ™ Framingham 
1722A Mass. Ave., Cambridge, bet. Harvard & Porter Sq., 868-7848 Rt. 9 
2041 Centre St., West Roxbury, next to Blanchard's, 323-9573 (next to Sea 'n Surf) 


QNIACT 


SPECIALISTS 
INNOVATORS— 
DEVELOPERS— 
Since 194¢ PIONEERS 


LIV 


“THE ULTIMATE 
CONTACT LENS” 
@ THE CONTACT LENS THAT."BREATHES” 
@ ENJOY VISION COMFORT 
@ WEAR LENSES LONGER 


Granite Ave. exit off S.E. X-way 
near Neponset Circle 
825-1952 9-6pm Fri. 9-7 
WEYMOUTH: Pleasant Shops - 
335-8884 








Shrewsbury Nashua 
Rt. 9 Rt. 101-A 


(400 yards East of Spags) (exit 7W, off Rt. 3) 


Rte.18 
Tel. 756-5343 Tel. (603) 889-9663 




















Dr. N. Wasserman, O.D. 


Optometrists Dr. E. Weinstock, O.D. 


NOW AT TWO LOCATIONS 


Harvard Square 547-6080 
West Shopping Center Rte. 123 Brockton 
587-9700 


COMPREHENSIVE EYE EXAMS 
SINGLE VISION PRESCRIPTION 
EYEGLASSES (1 year warranty on lenses and frame) 
SOFT CONTACT LENSES 


@ PEOPLE HAVE WORN THEM FOR DAYS Bausch & Lomb and AO Soft 
HARD, SOFT—CONTACT LENSES Includes fitting, instruction, lenses, materials, one year's office visits; no 


boilin 
YP. 
wimisnien, pe apes OXYGEN Includes office plan for lost and damaged lenses 
PERMEABLE, ULTRA-VIOLET FILTERING Contacts normally fit and dispensed the same day 
AND BI-FOCAL.) 60 oi reheat pee ' 
20% off our already low eyeglass prices 
Contact Lens Specialists Eye exam, if needed, $20 additional 
77 Summer St. - Boston All professional services performed by eye doctors 
542-1929 No obligation in-office trial 
Waltham-894-1123 








376 Boylston St. 
Boston 02115 
¢ Learn in one week 
¢ lounge atmosphere 
¢ Job assistance for 
full or part-time 
employees 
e Easy— Funan — 
Diploma 
e Write for brochure 
or telephone 
sis by tee Come 
L Mass. Dept. of Education” } 


$20 


$35 
$125 
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THE FAT & THE LEAN 
Inn For All Seasons 
Good by any standard 


32 Barker Road, Scituate Harbor; 545-6699; open for lunch from noon to 2 p.m. Tues- 
day through Saturday; open for brunch on Sunday from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m.; open for 
dinner from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. Tuesday through Sunday; closed Monday; full liquor 
license; Master Charge and Visa accepted; all facilities are at street level. 





by John David Ober 


a Bernhardt would have felt right 
at home in the lobby-lounge-bar of the 
Inn For All Seasons among the over- 
stuffed chairs and rockers positioned in 
small groupings around little marble- 
topped tables of various shapes and sizes; 
here a ceramic zebra, there a leopard; 
several bead curtains. In chilly weather, a 
fire glows beneath the beautiful wooden 
mantel with matching side panels. At the 
entryway is the handsomest service bar 
we have seen since the old Metropolitan 
Opera house was done in by the 
wrecker’s ball: a marble counter with a 
dark, carved-wood front and top. The 
perfect setting for a preprandial cocktail 
or aperitif, served with panache by the 
nattily attired bartender and maitre d’. 
Off the lounge are a dark dining room 
with an odd assortment of straight-back 
wooden chairs and a glassed-in dining 
porch decorated with white brick and 


chairs of white wrought iron. Not really 
the customary New England country inn 
at all, but rather an inn in the country 
with a touch of city chic and ritzy prices. 
Still, natives of the South Shore are 
proud of the Inn For All Seasons, and for 
good reason: the bill of fare is out of the 
ordinary, and the food is carefully pre- 
pared and quite good by any standard. 
Though the staff puts on the dog a bit, it 
is all in the spirit of providing adept and 
knowledgeable service. 

Occasionally the Inn holds prix fixe 
dinners preceded by an informal cocktail 
hour during which the owner and a chef 
discuss the evening’s menu and describe 
the procedures for each dish. We at- 
tended one such occasion and enjoyed a 
delicious pumpkin soup; boned, rolled 
loin of pork with a bread-and-fruit stuff- 
ing and a prune sauce; potatoes, vege- 
table and applesauce; salad; and a cheese 


tart for dessert. (A similar meal with pork 


chops in place of the roast loin is avail-' 


able on the menu.) 

We subsequently visited the Inn For 
All Seasons on a regular business night 
and ordered from the menu. Mushroom 
puree ($1.50) was the soup of the day, 
and it was redolent with the flavors of 
rich stock and mushrooms. The menu 
also offers onion soup gratinee ($1.50) 
and clam stew ($1.50). 


The Inn has five regular appetizers ‘ 


and, when we were there, fresh mussels 
steamed in white wine as well. (The 
waiter assured us that all fish and shell- 
fish from native waters are purchased in 
Scituate from local fishermen.) We 
sampled mushrooms Sam Ward ($2.50) 
and quiche Lorraine ($2.50). Locke-Ober 
patrons will recognize the former as a 
staple of that restaurant’s luncheon 
menu. The Inn’s version is very similar: a 
toasted round of bread is topped with a 
slice of ham, sauteed mushrooms caps 
and a light sauce that resembles a mous- 
seline (hollandaise with the addition of 
whipped cream). At both Locke-Ober and 
the Inn, Sam Ward is served under glass. 
After too many experiences, hither 
and yon, of eating scrambled eggs in a 
tough, soggy crust, we found the quiche 
at the Inn worthy of a gold medal: the 
crust was honest pate brise lightly 
browned and flaky, and the filling real 
custard with onions and chives added to 
the standard Lorraine ingredients — 
eggs, cheese, cream and bacon. Clearly, 
the quiche had been neither frozen nor 
reheated, and it arrived piping hot. 
Each table receives a small container of 
hummus and crackers and a basket of 
fresh raisin bread and sweet butter. Here, 


too, a refreshing change from the ubiq- 
uitous restaurant cheese dips and hard or 
soft rolls. After filling the water glasses, 
the waiter slips a thin slice of lime into 
each one — as refreshing as that French 
bottled mineral water, less salty and much 
cheaper. 

The price of each entree includes either 
bulghur or potatoes, a vegetable, and a 
green salad, which is served correctly, af- 
ter the main course, unless you request 
otherwise. Pork dishes are by no means 
common on local restaurant menus, and 
good ones are a rarity. The afore- 
mentioned chops ($10), stuffed with a 
mixture of bread crumbs and fruit and 
served with a light prune sauce, should 
delight the pork fancier. We found the 
meat moist and tender, and the savory 
combination of flavors enhanced the 
meat juices. 

Other entrees include chicken Kiev 
($9.50), calves’ liver sauteed and laced 
with Burgundy ($8), roast duck ($12), 
and a crab crown, sauce Pompadour 
($11.50). The last is a custard with chives 
and crabmeat — replaced by shrimp the 
night of our visit — that is baked and then 
inverted and unmolded, like a timbale. 
We decided to try two of the house 
specialties, veal Oscar ($13) and chicken 
Duglere ($9). 

The veal, which comes with potatoes 
Thomas (a version of au gratin) and a 
vegetable dish comprising braised celery 
and chopped walnuts, is one of those 
fanciful concoctions contrived by New 
York restaurants at the turn of the 
century. This particular offering of veal 
medallions, king crab, white asparagus 
and hollandaise sauce was named after 

Continued on page 11 
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Home-style Cooking 


RESTAU?ANT 


with Natural Food 
2720 Newbury St., Bosfon 
© 247-2475 « 











Wed. thru Mon. 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 


PUBLIC VICTUALS 
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is now open 
LUNCH - 


DINNER - 


For Reservations Call COCKTAILS - 


266-3796 
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BOOT OTE 


PONDICHERRY 
The ony Aucthutey Anion. (ReSfawrat, 


429 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 


Featuring Tandoori Food (Food cooked in clay ovens) 


11:30 am to 3:00 pm 
Also serving buffet $5.95 with free glass of wine 


5:30 pm to 11:00 pm 


11:00 am to 11:00 pm 
SUNDAY BRUNCH 
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RESTAURANT 








LOBSTER! 





LOBSTER DINNERS 


Boiled or Baked Stuffed 
include: drawn butter, lemo 
wedge, garden fresh salad 
with choice of dressing; 
choice of potato, rolls and 


butter... $6 9 Dinner servea 
® 








EARLY BIRD SPECIALS Dinner for Two-5pm-7pm 
Buy two menu entree dinners, get the lowest priced dinner for 





% price! 


(Lobster dinners not included in our Early Bird Special) 


LOBSTER! 
LOBSTER! and more Lobster . . 
Fmt 


until 10:00—9:30 on Fridays 


The Best | 
| Pizzeria in 


Chicago's World Famous Gourmet Pizzeria { 
731 Boylston St. Opposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru. (617) 267 4554 
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3&5 men ICE CREAM 
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LAVORS 

DAY 

156 CAMBRIDGE ST. ° BEACON HILL 
523-9785 


KIM TOY 


Rice Plates 
| , Specialties 


CHINATOWN 
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24 Hours 
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PP. ching On Prudential 


Peking On Fresh Pond 


220 0a thy te Whe ‘Mandarin Szechwan Cuisine 


Lius, Cook’ery 


903 Boylston Street 
Boston 536-1850 
307 Fresh Pond Parkway 
(Rt. 16) Cambridge 354-0850 
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DAILY LUNCHEON & DINNER SPECIALS 








DISCO MONDAY Where It’s All Happening . . . 
— 7NITES—Dinner ¢ Dancing ¢ Live Entertainment 








HAPPY HOUR 4-7 All drink prices reduced 
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Enjoy Great Chinese 
\ Food? Discover... 


aa 


390 Comm. Ave., Boston 
Chinese - Polynesian, Restaurant & Lounge 


Rote. ES 


$1.50 DELIVERY SERVICE AVAILABLE between 5 pm 
and 12 am with any size order to go (Boston Aku Aku f[ 
only) - Call 536-0420 for service in Back Bay. ($1.50 delivery 


within 1 mile of Kenmore Sq. only. Extra delivery charge over 1 mile.) 
If you’re dining in the restaurant we're open from 4 pm 
til 3 am daily. Also, there’s free validated parking in the 


Somerset Garage. 
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THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


Breakfast 
with a 


French 
twist 


by Sheryl Julian 


E... year about this time I get Paris 
fever. It’s not because I know Paris in the 
springtime; in fact, le printemps is the 
only season I missed during various stays 
there and I fantasize each year that I 
might be able to return for the city’s 
reputedly splendid spring. 

Maybe next year. In the meantime, I 
arise to a cup of espresso and a buttery 
brioche or sablé and try for a few mo- 
ments to imagine I am there. 


Brioches 
Makes two dozen small brioches and two 
medium-sized ones 


Unlike most yeasted doughs, brioche 


never reaches the stage where you can 
knead it easily. It is a very rich, sticky 
dough, loaded with butter, that is turned 
out onto a board and then refrigerated af- 
ter rising, so the butter solidifies enough 
for you to handle and shape the 
characteristic nose-topped rolls. I guaran- 
tee that this will be the messiest stuff you 
have ever worked with, so if you have a 
mixer with a flat whip, use that instead of 
working the dough by hand. However, 
resist the urge, despite what some cook- 
books will tell you, to work it in a food 
processor — the machines simply don’t 
allow enough air to be beaten into the 
batter to make the brioches really light. 

2 envelopes dried yeast; 

¥2 cup water; 

5 cups all-purpose flour; 

1 tablespoon sugar; 

1 teaspoon salt; 

7 eggs, beaten to mix; 

1% cups (3 sticks) unsalted butter, at 
room temperature; 
For the glaze: 

1 egg; 

Y% teaspoon salt. 








Eric Roth 





Sprinkle the yeast over the water in a 
small bowl and let it stand for five 
minutes. Then, using a wooden spoon, 
stir in one-and-a-quarter cups of flour to 
make a solid ball of dough. 

Fill a large bowl with lukewarm tap 
water. With a scissors, snip a deep X in 
the ball of yeast dough and drop it into 
the warm water. Set aside. 

Put the remaining flour (three-and- 
three-quarters cups) into a bowl with the 
sugar, salt and eggs and stir these with a 
wooden spoon to form a very wet dough. 
Then turn this out onto a board and slap 
it with one hand (have a pastry scraper in 
the other hand) up and down, from left to 
right, over and over again for five 
minutes. The dough will become so heavy 
and elastic that your arm will ache, but 
just keep going. Use the plastic scraper to 
keep bringing the dough back to one 
spot. (Heavy-duty mixers can beat this 
dough with the flat whip.) After all this 
manipulation, the dough should be 
smooth and shiny. Return the dough to 
its bowl and mix in the butter with your 
hand until it is completely incorporated. 











By now, the ball of yeasted dough will 
have doubled in volume and floated to 
the top of the bowl of water. Use your 
hand as a draining spoon and lift it out of 
the water; combine it thoroughly with the 
other dough (again, you'll probably find 
it easier just to use your hands). Scrape 
the sides of the bowl to form one mass of 
dough. Cover the bowl loosely with 
plastic wrap and a damp cloth and leave 
the dough to rise at room temperature for 
an hour and a half, or until it’s doubled in 
bulk. 

Stir the risen dough with a wooden 
spoon to knock out the air and scrape it 
down the sides of the bowl so it rests at 
the bottom. Re-cover the bowl with the 
plastic wrap and damp cloth and re- 
frigerate it for eight hours or overnight, 
so that the dough rises to reach the plas- 
tic film and is very firm. 

Grease 24 individual fluted brioche 
molds and two three-cup brioche molds 
(or other three-cup high-sided molds) 
with a brush and melted butter. Make 
sure every single groove in the molds is 
thoroughly greased. 


Turn the chilled brioche dough out of 
the bowl onto a lightly floured board and 
dust the top with flour as well. (It will still 
be sticky, so don’t think anything’s gone 
wrong.) Flour your hands and knead the 
dough lightly on the board to knock out 
the air and remove excess moisture from 
the surface. 

With a large, sharp knife, cut off balls 
of dough about the size of small eggs and, 
working with one ball at a time, turn all 
the edges into the center — working on a 
lightly floured board — until each ball has 
one completely smooth side. Put each bit 
of dough into a mold; if it more than half- 
fills the mold, take it out and cut off a 
small piece and, repeating the shaping 
process, form a smaller ball. Each ball 
must only half-fill its mold: that’s im- 
portant for the final shape of the brioche. 

Now cut off a piece of dough the size 
of a hazelnut for the “nose.” Bring all its 
edges into the center to give the piece one 
smooth side and pull the edges together to 
give it a teardrop shape. Cut an X in the 
center of the larger ball already in the 

Continued on page 11 
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CHINESE & MANDARIN CUISINE 
Luncheon Specials Served 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Fast Take Out Service 
Call 267-7281 
129 Jersey St., Boston 
Open 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
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Chariton’s 


Best Ribs In Town 
Chicken, Steak & Fish 
Open 12 noon to 10:30 p.m. 
Piano Bar 
307A Harvard St., Brookline 
566-4229 








yang ovaabe gi (17 547-8300 
ATHENIAN TAVERNA 
Cee” 


DISTINCTIVE GREEK DINING 


567 Mass. Ave. 
(Central Sq.) 
Cambridge,.MA 02139 





Your Hosts 
Nick and Sandy 











= GDEARDEN 

“Shanghai Garden is a Chinese restaurant that sets 
the standard for the Boston area. Superbly prepared 
food from the Mandarin Szechuan cuisine. Every- 


thing we've tried here has been worth every penny.” 
-Boston Phoenix, May 23, 1978 


Now offering a full cocktail menu. 
1366 Beacon St., Brookline (Formerly Anita Chues) 





$2.25 


Includes Baked Potato 
Crisp Salad — Texas 
Toast 


Buddy’s 
Sirloin Pit 


39 Brattle St. 
Harvard Sq. 


OPEN 11-9.Closed Sunday. 





“It’s a terrific restaurant, the kind that makes 
you remember how great Szechuan food used 


to taste.” 


Robert Nadeau, Real Paper 


Weley-0) Seven Days A Week. 546 Mass. Ave. in Central Sq. 
For orders to take out banquet reservations, call 547-2299. 





Over 270 Restaurants 


From Cheap Dates (meals for under $4) to Second 
Mortgages (meals over $10) The Boston Phoenix’s 
Guide To Dining Out takes the guesswork out of the 
restaurant scene for you. Published by the publishers of 
the bestselling Cheap Eats, Dining Out lets you know 
what your dining experience will be like ahead of time. 
From old favorites to new discoveries, from standard 
American to Vietnamese restaurants, Dining Out 
covers where they are, what they’re like and what the 
financial damage will be. The most extensive restaurant 
guide ever published in Boston. 


ON SALE NOW 
Where Paperbacks Are Sold 
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THE GREAT OUTDOORS / 


Take a hike 


Trails and tales at Monadnock 


by Norman Boucher 


I. an 1896 issue of New England Mag- 
azine, there is a story about a Mr. 
Sprague, a minister from Dublin, New 
_Hampshire, who, one Sunday in the early 
1800s, was delivering a sermon to his 
congregation. That morning his text was 
the Biblical admonition concerning the 
mustard seed and the mountain; it is writ- 
ten that if you have a faith only the size 
of a tiny mustard seed, still “Ye shall say 
unto this mountain, remove hence to 
yonder place, and it shall remove, and 
nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
The need for a strong faith must have 
been an easy message for a small-town 
parson to deliver. One imagines Mr. 
Sprague coasting along on that sunny 
morning, his hands eloquently gestur- 
ing, his voice rising and falling as he 
works himself into an appropriate foren- 
sic frenzy. As the story goes, while re- 
ferring to the text during the homily, Mr. 
Sprague got as far as “Ye shall say unto 
this mountain’ when his eyes moved 
down his arm, across his gesturing hand 
to Mount Monadnock, visible through 
the open church window. Pointing to the 
mountain that Hawthorne would later 
notice was “like a sapphire cloud against 
the sky,’’ Mr. Sprague sized it up, then 
turned and sized up his plain congrega- 
tion of of fidgety farmers, overly devout 
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ABORTION $135.00 
Early Abortion $90 
Early 10 day Pregnancy Detection Test $10 
Evening abortion session available 
Free Pregnancy Testing 


wives and children still afraid of the dark. 
He thought a few seconds, lowered his 
hand and mumbled: ‘I don’t know — it 
looks pretty big.”’ 

And it does. Although it’s only 3165 
feet high, Monadnock rises abruptly out 
of a relatively flat landscape in south- 
western New Hampshire, so classic an 
example of a certain geological phonom- 
enon that the term ‘‘monadnock” has 
come to be applied to all such isolated 
masses of rock. Few White Mountains are 
as popular or as historically interesting as 
Monadnock, a mountain discovered 
early, once serving as part of a frontier 
that separated the early settlers from the 
hostile Indians of the Connecticut River 
valley. The first trips to Monadnock’s 
slopes and the land surrounding it were 
for Indian-killing excursions, and it was 
first climbed by a party of white men out 
hunting Indians on the last day of July in 
1725. On the summit they of course 
found evidence that Indians had been 
there before them. Even after settlers had 
moved to the land surrounding the 
mountain, Monadnock itself was seen as 
a forbidding place, part of the “waste 
lands of the province of New Hamp- 


shire.’ After peace was made with the In- 


dians, the mountain was climbed for the 
purpose of slaughtering wolves, who, the 





settlers claimed, were killing all of their 
sheep. On one wolf hunt, they found 
bear on the mountain; a cub bit off one 
hunter’s thumbs. 

Today the wolves and the bears are 
gone; you're not apt to see any on the 
trails that ascend the mountdin from 
every direction. The most popular are 
those that begin from Monadnock State 
Park on the mountain's southeastern side. 
Because these trails are so popular, I 
avoid them. The best one — also the long- 
est and least popular — is the Pumpelly 
Trail, which begins opposite Dublin 
Lake, a few miles north of the mountain. 
Weaving through a wide and lovely vari- 
ety of habitat and terrain, it’s a gentle 
four-and-a-half miles, just long enough 
make a trip up the mountain and back a 
full day of pleasant walking. 

Hiking the Pumpelly Trail has become 
something of an early-spring ritual for 
me in the last few years. Monadnock is 
far enough south to have an early spring, 
and the trail is long enough to allow one 
to savor it. Although even in early May 
there are at least 20 people on the sum- 
mit at any one time, I have seldom seen 
anyone on the first two miles of the 
Pumpelly Trail. I’m not sure why this is, 
since in my view this trail is the best on 
the mountain, but I assume it reflects on 
the habit that many hikers have of tak- 
ing the quickest path possible to wher- 
ever they’re going — as though the pro- 
cess of getting there is a nuisance to be 
dispensed with as quickly and easily as 
possible. 

The wind, whipping off a corrugated 
Dublin Lake, was cold when I entered the 
trail this year. Following an old road into 
the forest, I turned right at a gap in the 


stone wall there, cut through young 
woods, came out onto another old over- 
grown road, turned left, and began the 
slow, easy ascent of Oak Hill. All around 
me, Canada mayflower was poking from 
the ground, just beginning to unfold its 
twin leaves. Birches were just dropping 
their dusty catkins, while fiddleheads 
were starting to uncurl. Along the crest of 
Oak Hill is a beautiful grove of beeches, 
not yet in leaf when I was there, but as 
smooth as thin columns of illuminated 
silver in the morning sun. There is some- 
thing exciting about the first hike of 
spring, about spending an entire day 
walking through woods that are just be- 
ginning to show signs of the quick-blos- 
soming assertion that is a northern New 
England spring. The soft snows, the 
muds of April have receded; the ground 
is firm underfoot again. 

Before climbing to the ledges along the 
summit ridgeline, I walked through a for- 
est of white birches on the far side of Oak 
Hill, birches looking whiter than ever 
without the snow on the brown earth 
around them. Only in the spring and in 
the fall, when there are no leaves, does a 
forest of birches seem so full of light. 
That evening I would stop here awhile on 
my return trip, nibbling chocolate in a 
forest that seemed not to reflect but to 
give off a brilliant, cleansing light. The 
descent always seems more soothing and 
introspective than the ascent, which is 
tainted by the anticipation of reaching the 
summit. It’s always on my way down that 
I think I’d rename this hill Birch Hill. 

I climbed to the open shoulder of the 
mountain, where wind-blown black 
spruce crouch against the ledges. The 
Pumpelly Trail has more open areas and 
more views than any other trail on the 
mountain. It is more or less open for a full 
two miles after emerging onto this north- 
ern shoulder. To the southwest, I could 
see the summit of Monadnock against the 
vivid blue sky, as well as the series of 
ridges I would be ascending to reach it. 
The wind here was blowing strongly; the 
spruce cowered before it. 

Soon I began to see people. Once on 
these ridges, the Pumpelly Trail is joined 
by the Cascade Link and Spellman Trails, 
both of which come here from the east- 
ern, State Park side. As I approached the 
summit, I could see 20 or 25 hikers stand- 
ing on it. As fast as a few left, more 
scrambled up the glaciated rocks and 
ledges to replace them. Because of its ac- 
cessibility and its beauty, Mount Monad- 
nock has always been a popular moun- 
tain. When it was first climbed, on that 
Indian hunting expedition in July of 
1725, it was conquered not by a solitary 
woodsman trudging ahead alone, driven 
by his sense of adventure, but by a party 
of 15 men. Even Thoreau, probably 
Monadnock’s greatest fan, commented 




















Complete Gynecological Services 
Counseling 


GYNECARE 
437 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
a private medical office - not a clinic! 


_ 536-3300 











BEACON HILL HEALTH 
ASSOCIATES 


announces the opening of 
their offices for the 
practice of 


HOLISTIC 
MEDICINE 








At BHHA, our emphasis is on-health 
and wellness. Our treatment goals are 
not simply removal of symptons, but 
the promotion of the feelings of well- 
being and satisfaction that comes from 
joining body and mind in self-healing 
awareness. 











* At the Bill Baird Center you 
will be treated with dignity 
and your inquiry held in 
strict confidence. Bill Baird 


4s a name you can trust and 
for years has fought, and even gone 
to prison for your right to have an 
abortion. 






Abortion, Birth Control, 
Vasectomy, Counseling, 
Free Pregnancy Testing 


673 Boylston St. /Boston at Copley Sq. 
Boston: 617-536-2511; NY: 516-538-2626 
Hours: Mon-Sun, 9am-9pm 
Sponsored by the non-protit Perents Aid Sectety, inc. 


















SERVICES: 
e WHOLE PERSON EVALUATION 


— complete medical examination, nutritional consultation, and bioenergetic 
body reading of muscular-emotional blocks to well-being. 


e STRESS REDUCTION and YOGA 


— workshops for organizations and individuals. 

e TREATMENT OF MUSCULO-SKELETAL PAIN 
— including arthritis. 

e FAMILY COUNSELING 


— including couples and marriage counseling. 


e GESTALT and BODY - CENTERED 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


— Individual and Group. 


All services rendered under supervision of, or by, a physician. 
14 Beacon St. (at Park St.) Boston. 


FOR INFORMATION/APPOINTMENTS, CALL 523-8017 
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If you’ve been 
thinking about 
female sterilization... 


talk with us about out of hospital tubal 
sterilization by laparoscopy. 
Abortion/Gynecological Care/Vasectomy/Laparoscopy 


A licensed non-profit Reproductive Health Center 
1842 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 02146. 
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medical care 
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10 Perthshire Road, Boston 
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on the newspapers and eggshells that he 
found on the summit when he camped 
there for a couple of nights in 1858. In his 
journal for that trip, he lashes out against 
“‘defacers of mountaintops,” visitors who 
participated in what appeared to be a fad 
at the time — carving one’s name on the 
rocks of mountain summits. 

But the number of visitors to the 
mountaintop did not discourage Thoreau, 
and it appears from his journal that as 
many people scrambled up Monadnock 
then as do today. Tired of telling us we 
are leading lives of quiet desperation, he 
was, by 1860, completely absorbed in th® 
concrete details of natural history, in 
identifying and counting plants and birds 
and insects, work that gave him privacy 
arid peace. So in 1860 he returned to 
Monadnock again, camping there a week, 
taking William Ellery Channing on his 
first camping trip, defeating a rainstorm 
by building two spruce shelters hidden 
along the summit ridge. Thoreau was 42. 
Examining insects and frogs, he couldn’t 
help but notice the people: ‘‘One noon,” 
he wrote in his journal, ‘‘when I was on 
the top, I counted 40 men, women and 
children around me, and more were con- 
stantly arriving while others were going. 
Certainly more than 100 ascended in a 
day. When you got within 30 rods you 
saw them seated in a row along the gray 
parapets, like the inhabitants of a castle 
on a gala-day ....”” Some of the people 
were playing cards, and there was as 

_much “‘shouting and hallooing’’ on 
Monadnock 119 years ago as there is to- 
day. At least 500 people reached the sum- 
mit during Thoreau’s and Channing's 
stay on the mountain, and in a letter writ- 
ten later that year, Thoreau mentions an 
old Concord farmer who told him he’d 
been up there one day when a party of 
young men and women came up, bring- 
ing with them pine boards and a fiddler. 
They set the boards down, leveled them 
and, that day on Grand Monadnock, 
danced to the music of a country fiddle. 
The old farmer clapped his hands and 
joined them. 

There were no fiddlers when I reached 
the top this month, almost 254 years after 
the first white man climbed here. There 
were, however, lots of people, and there 
was lots of shouting and hallooing into 
the strong, gusting wind. In a hollow in 
the granite I ate my lunch, trying to fold 
my map so it wouldn’t blow away. Now, 
in the name of dignity I must say I am no 
friend of shouters and hallooers on 
mountaintops; I like sitting there quiet 
and alone. But on top of Grand Monad- 
nock on that sunny, early-May after- 
noon, I might even have forgiven you for 
stealing my Peterson’s A Field Guide to 
the Birds — ‘‘Life List’’ and all. Looking 
down at odd-shaped, sapphire-blue lakes 
and ponds, at houses clustered like chil- 
dren afraid of the dark, then looking up 
at nothing but spring sky — gazing at all 
of that, I sensed time slowing for once, 
and I felt my curmudgeonly heart soften 
a bit toward those shouters and hallooers 
on the summit behind me. 

Call it joy. I get it like an allergy every 
spring, when it occasionally becomes 
necessary to climb to some mountaintop, 
set down your pack, throw your arms out 
and shout and halloo and dance. Some- 
times this feeling gets so strong up there 
that you swear it could make a whole 
mountain move. Even this one. * 


GB bands 


Continued from page 5 

’ says. “I telephone during the day. I must 
have spent hundreds of dollars in news- 
paper ads. But a guest at your affair is 
your best business. Sometimes they'll just 
dance by and ask for a business card. I 
can get up to 500 affairs a year this way.” 

Many GB organizations can put out 
several different orchestras simul- 
taneously under different leaders. Each of 
the three Winikers, for example, can lead 
an orchestra. Pizzi can have three bands 
going at Lombardo’s in one night. But 
some GB bands will promise one leader, 
only to deliver another at showtime. 

‘‘T sell Sherm Marcus only one job at a 
time,” Marcus says. ‘‘Guys are always 
selling several jobs at a time. If I say I'll be 
there, I will.” 

While some of them contract directly 
with the orchestras, hotels are still the 
main clients of booking agents. And the 
hotels themselves have strict criteria con- 
cerning the kind of musicians they want 
and the behavior they expect from them. 

“Musicians should not come in the 
front door,’’ says Carol Nashe, director of 


special events for the Sheraton Boston. 
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“They should use the service entrance 
and elevators, and should set up before 
the party begins. We also have a sort of 
unwritten rule here that professional mu- 
sicians do not eat while the guests are eat- 
ing. 

John Cronis, Mashe’s counterpart at 
the Copley Plaza, applies his own stand- 
ards. “I run the wedding until the cake is 
cut,”” he says. “I don’t like a band just 
playing a honky-tonk for themselves, 
where the leader just turns to his mu- 
sicians and says, ‘Let’s turn to page 32 
now.’ And I don’t like them taking their 
20 minutes until the guests have started 
their main course. I’ve seen some real 
honky-tonk players. They’re a disgrace 
to the instruments they play.’ 

The image shakes itself off again and 
stands up. The sins of the few are visited 
upon the keyboards of the many. No one 
really knows what the future holds for 
GB, although the hit-to-nostalgia con- 
tinuum keeps on. Disco has been greeted 
with many hosannas in general-business 
circles; many bands have latched onto it 
as if it were the last choo-choo to 
Chattanooga. 

Most GB leaders like disco because it 
allows them to play all those ‘40s roots 
tunes and still be contemporary. Let's 
face it: being contemporary was tough 
for a GB band in, the late ‘60s. They might 
have pulled off “Proud Mary,” but their 
‘Purple Haze” would have been some- 
what unconvincing. Disco, however, has 
changed all that. 

“I love playing disco,’’ says Pizzi. ‘‘The 
other night we did ‘““Embraceable You,” a 
lovely ballad. But we did it disco. It’s 
bringing back big bands again, with 
strings and horns and everything.” 

With or without disco, though, it’s 
likely that general business would have 

survived. Despite inflation, the urge to 
spend money on ceremony is a deep and 
powerful one. And sentiment plays a 
large part in most of those ceremonies. 

“When a person is young, he doesn’t 
look at GB as anything,” Pizzi says. ‘But 
when he gets older, and he wants to hear 
those hits of his youth, those tunes he 
grew up with, then he comes to us. You'll 
see. It'll happen to you.” 

* * * 


| Beth Ann in Randolph has 
provided Marcus’s band with an oddly 
Caribbean backdrop: a reed screen with 
several potted plants hung from it. It 
gives the impression that Moses climbed 
Mount Pelee and descended, carrying 
with him the two pineapples of The Law. 

They are adjusting the lighting in the 
hall. ‘‘How’s that?” calls the janitor. ‘“Too 
much,” answers Marcus. “It'll kill my 
disco lights.’’ 

Guests for Paul Simon’s bar mitzvah 
file in. They walk past the bandstand, 
where Marcus’s singer, Donna Greer, is 
trying to memorize the words to 
“YMCA.” Behind her, the drummer 
moves his snare-drum stand into his lap 
so that, while playing it, he looks like a 
bus driver waiting for the light to change. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,”’ Marcus says, 
“we ask you all to rise and greet our fam- 
ily of the evening.” He then introduces all 
of Paul’s family. Each person gets a song. 
Sister Beth, for example, enters to 
“Cabaret.” 

“And now,” says Sherm, stretching 
the n‘s all the way to the floor, “we are 
proud to present the man of the evening, 
Mr. Paul Simon.” 

The applause rises, Paul comes in look- 
ing both happy and sheepish at the same 
time, as the band plays ‘‘Star Wars” be- 
hind his entrance. There is a candle-light- 
ing ceremony, to which Marcus adds the 
proper ruffles and flourishes from Fid- 
dler on the Roof. He surrenders the mi- 
crophone twice: once to Paul’s Uncle 
Harold, who makes a few circumcision 
jokes that eventually wind up in a toast, 
and once to Paul himself, who thanks 
everyone for coming. 

Sherm Marcus takes the mike back and 
invites “Everyone to dance and fall in 
love.” He picks up his trumpet. It is bat- 
tered. It doesn’t reflect the lights the way 
many GB-players’ horns do. It is the kind 
of trumpet that catches the young box- 
ers eye as he passes the pawn-shop 
window on his way home from the gym. 
He will buy it and begin a music career 
that will anger-his father, buf will win 
him Lilli Palmer. 

With his trumpet, Marcus follows his 
drummer’s snare through the beat, right 
from ‘I Left My Heart in San Francisco” 
to ‘Native New Yorker.” He goes trans- 
continental, trans-generational, and 
doesn’t even stumble when he meets the 
Beatles along the way. 





Breakfast 


Continued from page 9 

mold and with the tip of a knife make a 
small hole in the X. Insert the pointed end 
of the teardrop into the hole and set the 
mold on a baking sheet. Continue until 
you have filled the small and medium- 
sized molds, making the larger brioches 
in exactly the same way as you make the 
small ones but using a walnut-sized 
‘nose.’ You may have some dough left 
over, since individual brioche molds are 
manufactured in so many slightly vary- 
ing sizes, so shape the remaining dough 
in the classic way and set the results in 
greased custard cups if necessary. Leave 
the small molds on the baking -sheets at 
room temperature to rise until they are 
about a quarter-inch from the tops of the 
tins — this will take approximately 20 
minutes. 

Meanwhile, set the oven at 425 de- 
grees. 

Check the racks in your oven and 
make sure you have a six-inch clearance 
on one rack, because the large brioches 
will need that much rising space. 

For the glaze: beat the egg and salt with 
a fork and brush all the tops with this 
glaze, using a pastry brush and very 
gentle strokes. Take a scissors and snip 
into the brioches right underneath the 
noses, making three shallow cuts on the 
large ball. (This is so the noses won't fall 
to one side when the dough rises in the 
oven. Sometimes -they fall off anyway, 
but the next time you make brioche, 
you'll know better about how full to fill 
the little tins.) ; 

Bake the brioches for 20 minutes for 
the.small ones and 25 to 30 minutes for 
the larger ones, or until their tops are 
golden brown. Take them from the pans 
and transfer them to wire racks to cool 
slightly. Serve them with plenty of un- 
salted butter while they’re still warm. 


Sablés de Caen 
Makes 20 3%-inch sablés 

From the French word for “sand” 
comes the name sable, a very short, fine- 
textured cookie without much sweeten- 
ing. There are all kinds of sablés — with 
chocolate, ground almonds, hazelnuts — 
but these, flavored only with grated 
lemon rind, are the simplest. The dough 
is formed directly without any liquid and 
with the yolks of hard-cooked, rather 
than uncooked, eggs. 

2% cups all-purpose flour; 

Pinch of salt; 

% cup confectioners’ sugar; 

1 cup plus 2 tablespoons (2 sticks plus 
2 tablespoons) unsalted butter, cut up; 

3 hard-cooked egg yolks; 

Grated rind of 1 lemon; 

1 egg, beaten to mix with a half-tea- 
spoon salt (for glaze). 


Sift the flour and salt directly onto the 
work surface. With the back of your 
hand, make a large well in the center of 
the dough and put the confectioners’ 
sugar in there. Add the cut-up butter and 
let the mixture sit for about 10 minutes so 
the butter can soften slightly. 

Hold a wire strainer right over the well 
and push the yolks through the strainer 
right onto the butter. Add the grated 
lemon rind. 

Working with the fingers of one hand, 





French 
connections 


Those of you who are able to go to 
the source for your espressos and brio- 
ches and sablés will not want to board 
the plane without a copy of Paris- 
walks, certainly the best guide to that 
city I’ve seen. Authors Alison and 
Sonia Landes spent a total of five years 
accumulating this material, which 
takes you on five separate walking 
tours, complete with directions to a 
specific park bench on which to bask while 
you review the history of the neighbor- 
hoods the book takes you into. The 
Landeses point out tiny restaurants, 
advising what to order, and give you 
the kind of tour you could duplicate 
only if they were there to escort you 
through their favorite Quartiers 
personally. The revised edition ($5.95 
in paperback) has just been published 
this week by New Republic Books, 
Washington, D.C. °— SJ. 
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knead the butter-sugar-and-yolk mix- 
ture together in-the well until it is one soft 
mass. Then dust the flour over that and 
work the whole mixture until you have 
formed a dough, pressing the mixture 
very hard away from you with the heel of 
one hand so the butter takes up the dry 
ingredients. Do not add any water, just 
keep working the mixture with the heel 
of your hand until it combines in a 
dough. Sprinkle the board lightly with 
flour and knead the dough gently until it 
is smooth. 

Place the dough -in plastic wrap and 
refrigerate for 30 minutes. 

Have two ungreased baking sheets at 
hand. Set the chilled dough on a lightly 
floured counter and flour your rolling 
pin. Pound the dough with the pin to flat- 
ten it slightly, then roll it, keeping the 
board and pin floured, to a quarter-inch- 
thick round. Use a three-inch (or slightly 
larger) fluted cutter to stamp out rounds 
as Close together as possible. With the aid 
of a long metal palette knife, gently lift 
the rounds off the counter and set them 
on the baking sheets. Reform the scraps, 
reroll them and stamp out more rounds, 
making 20 altogether. 

Brush all the tops with egg glaze, tak- 
ing care that it does not drip down the 
sides of the sablés. With the back of a 
fork, press three times on the top of each 
one to form a triangle of tine-marks. 

Refrigerate the baking sheets for 20 
minutes. Meanwhile, set the oven at 375 
degrees. 

Bake the sablés for 12 to 14 minutes, or 
until the tops are lightly browned and 
shiny. Rotate the baking sheets from top 
rack to bottom and from back to front 
halfway through cooking. 

Transfer the sablés to a wire rack so 
they cool completely. Better yet, eat them 
at once. & 


Inn 


Continued from page 8 
Oscar Tschirky, who was major-domo at 
the Waldorf Astoria in the gilded years of 


the big spenders. The Inn For All Sea- , 


sons serves a-creditable version that is 
made with good ingredients and is well- 
prepared. 

The Duglere featured a boned, sau- 
teed chicken breast topped with julienne 
strips of flavorful, smoky ham and cheese 
and finished under the broiler — a little 
like an inside-out cordon bleu. The breast 
was neither overcooked nor scorched, 
and the excellent quality of the ham 
added considerable interest to the dish. It 
was served with fluffy bulghur that 
tasted of good stock, and fresh, crisply 
cooked carrots with chives replaced the 
butternut squash listed on the menu. A 
fresh, chilled salad of romaine lettuce, 
chopped walnuts and creamy blue-cheese 
dressing is included with each dinner, and 
acts as a welcome digestif after the meal. 

The dessert list includes several cheese- 
cakes ($2), pecan pie ($1.50) and ice 
cream ($1) made according to the Inn’s 
specifications. On our visit there were al- 
so fresh strawberries, too, which our 
waiter offered to serve plain, with cream, 
with whipped cream or over ice cream. 

Named Dennis, the waiter also showed 
his mettle. Overburdened because an- 
other waiter was unable to work as 
scheduled, Dennis remained calm, polite 
and as efficient as possible under the 
circumstances — the mark of a real pro- 
fessional. & 


Health 


Continued from page 7 

Maalox. These are not absorbed, but 
work locally against acid, and then pass 
on through. Take a couple of tablets, or a 
tablespoonful, a half-hour after meals, 
again at bedtime, and whenever neces- 
sary. 

Fourth, don’t drink on an empty 
stomach. The French were smart to in- 
vent hors d’oeuvres. Some alcohol drunk 
after food probably is not harmful, and 
many péople find that it settles down 
anxious feelings. It’s perhaps our oldest 
tranquilizer. As for smoking cigarettes, 
who needs to be told more about that? 

I like to write these dos and don’ts 
down on a piece of paper for patients, so 
that they don’t have to rely on memory. 
The last sentence usually reads: “If 
you're not feeling entirely better in seven 
to 10 days, call me and we'll do some 
other studies.” Though with most 
younger people, this usually doesn’t 
come to X-rays or endoscopy. But I'll talk 
more about that in my next column. & 


TAM POA FON 
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“Alain Laat 


Restaurant and ‘amet 
(Formerly Springfield Street Saloon) 
Inman Square, Cambridge 

Szechuan—Cantonese—Exotic Drinks 

Entertainment Nightly 


Starting Sunday, June 3 


Special Jazz/Blues 
Sunday Brunch 


From 1 pm to 4 pm every Sunday 


FREE COCKTAIL WITH MEAL 
Special Brunch Menu 
Choice of 
Egg rolls, Peking ravioli, beef teriyaki 
and choice of 
Moo Shi ane Lo Mien 


il 
ee a a ee 


_HappyHours 4pm-7pm 


13 Springfield Street 
(Near. Legal Seafood) 


Telephone Open Daily 11:30 am - 1 am 


661-7700. 





Adventure Planners 





Un-believable 
Un-squeezed 
Un-charters 


ROUNDTRIP FROM BOSTON 


8 5295.00 «. 
Glasgow 
$355.00 « 


The. wide-cabin airline sha 


The New NORTHWEST ORIENT Scheduled Service 


Now you can fly aboard the big, smooth, jumbo 747 jet to 
Europe. Forget about the hassle, discomfort and the third 
class treatment --You'll be flying the UN-SQUEEZED, UN- 
CHARTER at the UN-BELIEVABLE price of $295 or *385 plus 
$3.00 tax. Your “EUROPEAN GATEWAY" target will be 
Glasgow, or Copenhagen, from which you can travel directly 
to many other parts of Europe. Or you can take a little time to 
see some of the spectacular sights of Scotiand,Engiand or 
Scandinavia along the way. Choose from selected return 
days ranging from 8 to 90 days, all for the same price: Kids -2 
to 11 go for 2/3 fare. 


All fares now approved! 


New England Leaders, Inc. 


Classic Tours Crossworid Tours} 

Reading, MA Braintree, MA Revere, MA 

942-0244 848-4200 289-6600 
BOOK NOW FOR JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 

CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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Rte. 140 Taunton, Ma. 
3 miles from Wheaton College 


ry y 
: THE.WILD TURKEY BAND 
he ae 4 Happy Hour All Night 
““Thursday,May31 sti‘ 
THE BOB COLSON BAND 


June 14 — 
15 & .R.B.Q. 
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PLUS MANY MORE GRAND OPENING SPECIALS IN ALL STORES! 
C CAG 


e 


u 


WIN A TRIP FOR 2 TO ST. THOMAS 


IN OUR 


GRAND OPENING GIVEAWAY! 
(OR ONE OF 6 $500 SLR CAMERAS!) 


Come in this week to register! 


Special savings in All 14 Stores Thru June 2! 


Canon AT-1 or AV-1 
Telephoto Outfit 


$9697” 


outfit includes: 
eCanon AT-1 or new AV-1 body (your choice) 
©135mm f2.8 telephoto lens 
*compact electronic flash 
*vinyl gadget bag 
Choose between the electronic match-needie Canon AT-1 
or the new automatic AV-1 in this great telephoto outfit! Just 
add film - and you have everything you need to take pictures 
night or day (50mm lens shown optional) 
CHECK OUR LOW PRICES ON THESE CANON CAMERAS 
WITH 50mm LENSES! 
Canon Factory Demonstration May 31 from 1:00 - 9:00 PM 
at Norwood store 


29997 


*case for 135mm lens 

®2X tele-converter w/case 
*compact electronic flash 
°case for 35mm lens *ever-ready case for SLR 
©135mm f2.8 lens evinyl gadget bag 


Built around the new full-featured Chinon SLR camera, this 
is one of the most exciting outfits we've ever offered! Along 
with everything else, it gives you effective focal lengths from 
35mm wide angle all the way to 270 super telephoto! 
Chinon Factory.Demonstration at Cape Cod Mall 


(call for times) 
Konica TC w/50mm f1.7 lens justg 97 
when purchased with case at reg low price 2 ] 9’ 
Here’s a high quality automatic SLR camera at a very 
affordable price. Features professional black finish. 
e 
Konica T-4 w/50mm 


Bp f1.7 lens ""'S9QQ97 


when purchased with auto-winder 
for only *59 97 (*284 97 without winder) 
The T-4 has everything you 
7 could ask for in an automatic 
24 SLR with winder capability. All 
™ for about $100 less than you'd 
expect to spend! 


Konica C35 A °"S89°’ .... 


An easy-to-use automatic 35mm rangefinder camera you 
can count on for sharp pictures. 


outfit includes: 
Chinon SLR body 
55mm f1.7 lens 
°35mm {2.8 lens 


Minolta XG-1 
Telephoto Outfit 


"$949? 


outfit includes: an 
*New Minolta XG-1 body °135mm {2.8 telephoto lens 
w/case *compact electronic flash *vinyl gadget bag 

The new automatic Minolta XG-1 may be the easiest 35mm 
SLR we've ever used. It accepts the full system of Minolta 
accessories and lenses - including the optional 50mm lens 
pictured. 
CHECK OUT OUR SALE PRICES ON MOST OTHER 
MINOLTA PRODUCTS! 
Minolta Factory Demonstration - May 29 at So. Shore Plaza 


; Nikon FM ZOOM Outfit 


S999” 
i @ @ after $30 Nikon rebate 


outfit includes: 
Nikon FM body (black) ¢85-210mm 
ZOOM lens (Al mount) *compact 
electronic flash *viny!l gadget bag 
By combining the premium Nikon FM (the only compact SLR 
with Nikon quality), with a great zoom lens - we've come up 
with an extremely versatile outfit at a surprisingly low price. 
(50mm lens shown optional) 
LOW PRICES AND REBATES ON MANY OTHER NIKON 
PRODUCTS. SEE THE NEW NIKON EM! 


Olympus OM-10 
Telephoto Outfit 


8969!" 


outfit includes: 
eOlympus OM-10 body °135mm 


telephoto lens *compact electronic 


flash evinyl gadget bag 


The all-new automatic OM-10 continues the Olympus 
tradition of compact and lightweight SLR’s suitable for pro- 
fessionals and amateurs alike. We think you really will like this 
outfit! (60mm lens optional) 

Olympus Factory Demonstration - May 29 in Harvard Sq. 


(call for times) 
Pentax ME w/50mm 


f2 lens °’S3997 


when purchased with case at reg. low price 
This is the lowest we've 
ever offered the remarkable 
Pentax ME at! It’s the 
smallest and __ lightest 
automatic 35mm SLR you 
can buy. 
ehenes Factory Demonstration - June 1 at Bromfield St. 
‘ore 
See the entire Pentax line including the revolutionary new 
Pentax 110 SLR. 








FREE COLOR PORTRAITS ! 
May 26-June 2 from 11-5:30 PM at Cape Cod Mall 











Mamiya Demonstration and Clinic - June 2 at Natick 
Bring your Mamiya medium-format camera in for a free clean 
and check by Mamiya factory technicians. Special pricing on 
all Mamiya products during clinic. Please call for times. 





Sankyo Super 8 
Sound Bargains 


*XL-25S -$169.97 
*XL-40S -$199.97 
®XL-60S -$249.97 
*XL-300S - $229.97 
XL-400S - $274.97 
*XL-600S - $329.97 
eXL-320 - $249.97 
®S500MV projector - $229. 97 @ 


Kodak Instant & 


Pocket Camera Specials 
*Handle - $19.97 w/case 
*Colorburst 100 - $27.97 
*Colorburst 200 - $34.97 
eEktra | - $14.97 *Ektra Il Kit - $44. o7 
Kodak Factory Demonstrations - 
June 1 from 5 - 9:00 PM June 2 from 12 - 4:00 PM 
at Braintree, Burlington, First St., Harvard Sq., Framingham; 
Hanover, Natick, No. Dartmouth, Norwood and Hyannis stores 
See all the latest Kodak instant cameras - in our opinion - the 
best you can buy! re 
Kodak 
Kodak Film Specials cum 
*KR135-20 (with Kodak chatonat $3.99 (Hyannis only) 
©C110-20 - $1.59 ©C110-12 - $1.19 
©C135-24 - $1.89 eC135-12 - $1.24 
®ER135-20 - $2.19 ©C135-36 - $2.19 
®ER135-36 - $3.19 °PR-10 (instant) - 2 for $10.97 
°KMA 464 Super-é (silent) - $3.19 
°KMA 594 Super-8 (sound) - $4.99 


More Grand Opening Bargains 


°GAF PP-2 110 camera - $9.97 
Keystone 709 110 camera - $12.97 
Keystone 50 elec. flash - $11.97 
*Hitacon Auto-Mini - elec. flash - $14.97 
eVivitar 51 elec. flash - $8.97 

8 X 20 compact binoculars - $39.97 

°7 X 35 CF binoculars - $27.97 


Vivitar Lenses (Harvard and Bromfield only) 
©135mm f2.8 (Nikon Al) - $59.97 
_ ©28mm f2.5 (Nikon Al) - $79.97 
©35mm f1.9 (Nikon F) - $59.97 
©24mm f2.8 (Nikon Al) - $89.97 


More Lens Specials (all stores) 

*kenmar 85-205 {3.8 CF ZOOM -$169.97 
Lenmar or PRO 135mm f2.8 telephoto - $69.97 
*Lenmar or PRO 28mm wide angle - $69.97 
35mm f2.8 (U-mount) - $34.97 

©135mm 2.8 (U-mount or Min.) - $39.97 





10% OFF all 


eenlargers & darkroom supplies! 
*tripods! *camera straps! 
ealbums! 


efilters! gadget bags! 











= 


BOSTON No. 1 Bromfield St. 
PRU CENTER 94D Plaza 
KENMORE SQ. 638 Beacon St. 
HARVARD SQ. 38 Boyiston St 
CAMBRIDGE 101 First St. 


426-7811 
266-5000 
267-5336 
492-2020 
547-4646 


NORWOOD 858 Providence Hgwy. 769-0210 
NATICK 154 Worcester St. (Rt. 9) 653-1130 
FRAMINGHAM Marshall's Plaza (Rt. 9) 879-3166 
BURLINGTON 242 Middlesex Tpk. 272-2535 


NDERGROUND CAMERA 


Do you use a lot of Polaroid Type 108 film? We have caselots priced below cost! 


BRAINTREE So. Shore Plaza 
HANOVER Hanover Mall 

NO. DARTMOUTH 317 State Rd. 
PROVIDENCE, R.!. 272 Thayer St 
HYANNIS - Cape Cod Mall 


843-7788 
826-5432 
994-3288 
521-9696 
771-0659 
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by Joanne Fedorocko 


ACROSS 


10 


11 
12 


13 


16 
19 
21 
23 


25 
26 


Allow after desolate crossfire. (8) 
Country is able to criticize doctors’ group. (6) 
Adorned and ordered me back first. (8) 


One after endless fame and one who bears false witness — both 
are common. (8) 


Vitamin found when maniac in extremis. (6) 


Renaissance song tells of démented clothing all except fifty 
follow. (8) 


With Lois gone, lethal orgy is converted into a state of 
drowsiness and indifference. (8) 


Merry old soul’s regulation for food. (8) 

City takes in a fleet-footed heroine. (8) 

Screwball offspring having a better chance to win. (4-2) 
Moron’s crown made out of a large sheet of paper. (8) 


Polynesian cloth created out of fluid rock and that same rock 
solidified. (8) 


Despise a machine that has nothing inside. (6) 


In Lille, it is a kitchen appliance that can arouse enmity where 
there had been love. (8) 


DOWN 


I 


A company of travelers used a vehicle preceded by another, 
smaller vehicle. (7) 


If anger ensues, instrument of sorts produces herb. (9) 


Executing Mom and Henry VII, for example. (6) 


Reconstituted IRA flare; urge law and revolutionary 
fighting (8, 7) 


Agreement about taking gold out of Aruba shows 
refinement (8) 


Examine a seed coat. (5) 

Time for balancing. (7) 

A man used a mixture to a sickening degree. (2, 7) 

Project metal within a banana plant. (8) 

Severe trials or transactions. (7) 

Diplomat able to connect point. (7) 

A random sampling of opinions ends with love for god. (6) 


Step seems to gape. (5) 
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~ Quality Sportswear and 
Silk Screen Printing 


Call or write for brochure: 787-1020 | 
or visit our showroom at: 
10-20 Rugg Road, Aliston, MA 02134 
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All-cotton futon mattresses, maple bed 
frames, flannel sheets, cotton percale 
sheets, down comforters, multi-functional 


Discover 
furnishings. 229 Newbury Street. Open 10-6 
the Mon., Fri., and Sat., 10-8 Tues., Wed., and 
Thurs. 
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Sleep 
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DOMESTIC 


70 MAVERICK runs exc ps 6 cyl. 
over 20 MPG auto trans radio 
some dents grt trans pract gvng 
away $300 call eves 524-2604 ask 
for Brian. 














1974 GREMLIN X 6-cy/ auto ps-pb 
rear defroster am-fm stereo & 
cassette reg gas gd cond 
$1395/BO 423-3899 after 4 pm. 


1975 AMC PACER-6 cyl, auto, PB, 
AC, PS, must sell, (company car 
coming). $1650 or BO. Southern 
NH: 603-883-9549. 


74 AMX JAVELIN 304-2B uses reg 
3 spd man fm-stereo ps radials 
some fender damage but runs 
well off road $1500 or b.o. 623- 
2569 











74 GREMLIN 36,000 orig mi. 
AM— FM radil. body/engine in 
fine cond. 6 cyl. have all receipts. 
Asking $1550 738-8485 keep- 
trying. 


1975 AMC HORNET 4-door, auto. 
6 cyl 45,000 mi. pwr str, Mounted 
snow tires $2200 or BO 244-0231 
aft 5 wkdays or anytime wkends 


1971 BUICK RIVIERA 52,000 mi 
on eng, reg gas, wire mag wheels, 
exc cond, never abused, $1700. 
361-4421 


72 BUICK LASABRE convertible 
red with black int top air cond ful- 
ly powered call Don weekdays 
723-9380. 


71 CADILLAC SEDAN DEVILLE 
full power 65000 mi exc cond new 
tires, brakes, exhaust etc. $1500 
or best offer 933-5508 aft 5 

















73 CADILLAC Fully equip, very gd 
cond. 74,000mi. Reg ges, must 
sell, best offer. 762-3536 days, or 
449-2357 eves. 


1971 CADILLAC Eldorado con- 
vertable 37,00 orig mi., white, red 
leather int,*tape, air, exc cond Call 
389-1547 3-5pm 


1972 Cadillac sed. loaded deep 
green, white top, leather seats. 
Well maintained, exc. rnng cond. 
$1500. 479-4110 days, 891-6467, 
eves. 


1970 CADDILLAC Sedan De Ville 
recently overhauied motor, extra 
tires, 244-5905. $2500 


1976 CAMARO 37K mi. V8, auto. 
AC PS PB Am-Fm StereO raily 
wheels Dual sport mirrors Asking 
$4000 or will trade for 72-73 
BMW. 969-7037 Ask for Mark 
after 7:30 pm. 


1978 CAMARO Z28-too many ex- 
tras to list. Red w bik int., 
tampered by fanatic. Year-round 
handwashed, etc. Will sell under 
book value. 843-0630, Looks and 
runs brapd new. 


71 MALIBU WAGON 6 
Cyl auto yellow No rust Fla: Car 
excellent condition 20 mpg Burns 
no oil, dependable. $1000 or BO 
288-0498, 254-0856 


CAMARO 2Z-28 78 t-roofs 4 spd 
mint cond must sell Topsfield 
887-6215. 


71 MONTE CARLO runs like new 
beige hard top bucket seats am- 
fm radio 78000 mi Ray 395-3597. 


78 CAMARO V8 ps pb 4 spd rust 
proofing positrac T-roof super 
Clarion stereo 12600 mi in new 
condition $5000 (603)882-0201. 


1977 MONTE CARLO LANDAU 
loaded 305 V8, 18-20 mpg, 15,000 
orig. mi. Garaged winters, 1- 
owner car, Call 617-887-5200 
nights 


77 CAMARO Z-28 show room 
cond. loaded 4 spd 29000 mi am- 
fm 8track stereo $4995 Dick 603- 
889-7591. 


1977 CAMARO-orange, type LT, 
305 eng, auto, tilt wheel, AM-FM, 
1 owner, 267-4756 after 6pm ask 
for Dana 









































UTOMOTIVE 


1973 CHEVY El Camino-black, 
69,000mi, gd cond, 2 new tires, 
$2200 or best offer. Call Debby 
933-3647. Good for hauling 


1975 CHEVY CAPRICE estate 
wgn PS, PB, AC, 4 new radials ex- 
cellent cond. $2100. Dave 655- 
1303 eves. 





ed. $3950 or BO. Days: 722-7119. 
Eves: 272-7425. 


1974 Chrysler Imperial LeBaron 

Classic, 4-door, metallic green, 

every conceivable option & C.B. 

unit, Exc. cond. Uses standard 

=. good mileage, $1900 Call 
ene 426-4435 








73 IMPALA looks good runs good 
$700. 734-9165 








QUALITY REBUILT 
VW AND PORSCHE 


ENGINES 
Full Year Warranty 


Brortheastern Baeinetalorns, 


ne. 
off Rt, 93 North 944-2607 














1975 MONTE CARLO 
Factory air conditioning, FM, 8 
track stereo, landau top 46,000 
mi. $3200 or Best Offer Call eves 
739-2395 


75 NOVA custom Platchback 6 cyl 
auto trans ps very good cond new 
brakes shocks muffler with snows 
56000 mi $2400 call eve Brookline 
738-6224. 


1978 CHEVY Caprice Classic 
sedan, 2 tone blue, V8, all power, 
auto trans, AC, AM-FM stereo, 
split velor power bench seats, 
rear defog, tilt wheel, digital clock, 
radiais & more. 11,800 mi, exc. 
cond., $6450 or BO Days 391- 
5212 after 6 396-4078 


1927 HOT ROD 
Just completed. Professionaly 
built, inspected. Very nice. Candy 
apple red. Best offer call 603-623- 
9769 








1977 FORD Explorer F250-351 4 
speed black 4x4 roll bar stidint 
back window ex. cond. 12,000 mi. 
Chrome rails $65000 Chrome side 
pipes AM-FM call 1603-434-8962 
Londonderry N.H. 


1971 Plymouth Satellite, 4-door 
Station wagon, power steering, 
power brakes, economical 318 V- 
8, AM-FM radio, new radial tires, 
Sak cond. $950 Cali Gene 426- 
4435. 





1977 MERCURY GRAND 
MARQUIS, 2 door, 1/2 vinyl roof, 
AC, climate control, AM-FM 
stereo radio, leather int. 27,000 
mi. Like new $5200 Call 665-0392 
after 4:30. 


1869 PLYMOUTH FURY Great 
cond. $500 or BO..Student can't 
afford. 232-8809 


FOR SALE (by owner) 1978 silver- 
blue metallic Pontiac Sunbird with 
white vinyl half roof; matching 
deluxe interior; 4 speed; excellent 
on gas; Pioneer AM-FM stereo 
cassette & speakers. Priced for 
quick sale. Call 772-6444 


PONTIAC Tempest 1970 pwr. 
steering & brakes, runs well, 110,- 
000 mi, .fair body, 1 owner, $400 
or BO Mike 522-0995 














1974 CAMARO LX. radial tires, PS 
ome” 4 spd. Vry clean. Call 935- 





78 MONTE CARLO Landu gd 
cond 20mpg AM/FM stereo, air, 
tilt wheel cruise etc. $5990 or BO 
call Jim 893-1181 


1974 MONTE CARLO-ps, pb, ac, 
AMFM 8 track stereo, landau roof, 
$2800. 245-3447. 


1977 CHEVY CONCOURS 6 cyl 
exc cond. Red w white vinyl roof 
asking $3299. Call days: 547- 
6687, nights: 664-2396 Tony 


1978 CHEVY CAPRICE CLASSIC 
305 V8 Sedan AC PS PB AM-FM 
auto. A-1 condition 18 mpg eves & 
wked Brookline 731-5927 $5599 
or BO 


1976 CAMARO 6 cyl, auto trans, 
PS, PB, AC, AM/FM stereo, orig 
owner, 40,000 mi, must sell imm- 














1971 CHEVY VEGA Hatchback- 
auto, low miles, new tires, shocks 
& battery, runs exc $550. Call 944- 
1032 eves 924-1900 days. 


75MONZA 2+2. 4 spd, sm V8, 25. 
mpg, PS PB AC, stereo tape. Alloy 
whis, 65,000 mi. Great cond. 
$2700. 776.6384. Keep trying. 


73 CLASSIC MUSTANG 
V8 auto power str am-fm mounted 
snows dealer maintain orig owner 
75000 mi $2350 call Sat Sun only 
438-2937. 








75 PONTIAC GRAN AM New 
radials AM-FM ster Tint wndows 
Bucket seats Silver w/black lan- 
dau roof Orig owner $2800 or BO 
531-4051 


1975 PLYMOUTH DUSTER, AM- 

FM stereo, power steering, 76,000 

ps gag or Best Offer Call 842- 
1 


71 PLYMOUTH CUSTOM 
SUPERBAN STATION WAGON 
like new cond. $1695 or best offer 
329-0106. 


70 PLYMOUTH DUSTER 6 cyl 
power steering auto trans five new 
steel belted radials $850 Steve 
242-1005. 


Convertable! 65 PLYMOUTH, 
runs good, reliable transportation 
great summer car $500. or best 
offer call Mark 965-5292 6-7pm. 














1971 PONTIAC Le Mans-sports 
coupe. White, AC, pwr window, 
new trans, new tires, $1200 or 
best offer. 543-8197 


1976 Pontiac Sunbird 4 spd AM 
FM stereo cassette exc cond low 
mileage easy on gas $2900 
Winchester evenings 729-4321 





1978 GMC VANDURA 12’ 
aluminium box 18000 mis tinted 
windows fully serviced records 
available call 868-9386 or 893- 
7152 


73 PONTIAC GRAND PRIX A/C 
PSPB pwr wndows AM-FM ster 
Tilt wheel Orig. owner Must sell 
Bought new car Ask $1900 or BO 
774-8570 


78 FIREBIRD 305V8 22mpg 4spd. 
stl rad ww spoiler reardefoger 
bik/bIk Pioneer sound rustproof 
aie mags $6150 or BO 359— 
4 


Chrysler wagon 35500 miles 69 
driven by Doc Cleve Cir Kenmr 
Sq. good cond new 5 yr batt air 
new snow tires $1200 b.o. 232- 
4650. 


1975 CHRYSLER CORDOBA, AC, 
PSPB, AM-FM, New tires & 
brakes, Exc. cond. $3000 or Best 
Offer Call 878-0770. 


1976 CHRYSLER Cordoba 47000 
mi PS PB PW AC AM/FM 360 CID 
engine $3500 Call 729-4048 


76 CHRYSLER CORDOBA- 
loaded, 46,000 miles. Best offer 
275-0552 
































Dr. Tune-up 
‘We make house calls’ 


# RD at your home b 
your home by 
$15” Dr. Tune-up 


labor 729-6390 


Call anytime for appointment 

















everything you need to. 


KEEP YOUR CAR ALIVE! a 
-beginning and advanced Auto Repair Courses 27 Hayward St. Cambridge 
-complete Self-Service Auto Repair Facilities 

with tools and advice 
-consumer-access Repair Service 


near the Kendall Sq. MBTA 


for info: 354-9339 
for service: 354-8057 




















motorworks 


Lotus, BMW, Honda 
Mercedes, Porsche, 
and Jensen Healey 


maintenance, service and 
modification on the finer | 
imported marques 


Lotus and Porsche 
factory trained personnel 
factory appointed Lotus 

sales agents 
21 Main St., Waltham, MA 
617-893-9442 


1m from Watertown Sq 
Express bus service to 
Gowntown Boston anc Back Bay 


fine imports... 
serviced with pride 














Dr. Tune-up 


“We make house calls’’ 


$15” 


Labor 


At your home by 


Dr. Tune-up 


_Call anytime for appointment 


729-6390 





Low Everyday Prices On All 
Foreign Auto Parts 


FOREIGN PARTS UNLIMITED 
352 WASHINGTON ST., SOMERVILLE 
776- 4344 





A) 


INTEGRITY 


SERVICE 


Name 


BECK/ARNLEY 


The Foreign 


Connection 


auatity Join our National Discount 

| @ @ Club and benefit from our 15% 
membership discount plus 

exclusive mail order 

@ 8 discounts. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION | 
MAIL IT TODAY & SAVE 
Beck/Arnley Discount Club 











Address : 





Type of car 








Type of car 
Phone numbec 





Signature 





! 
i 
I 
l 
t 
! 
City. 
I 
| 
{ 
! 
! 
! 
1 


Hours 
Mon.-Fri. 8 til 6 
Sat. 9 til 3 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 


If you bring your application in, with a ten dollar purchase you get 
M your regular discount PLUS an extra 10% oFF. 


ALE AES ee es ee Se a eee 


Rte. 1 Industrial Park 
Westwood 


% mile off 128 Exit 60S 


regular 
329-1700 


toll free 
800-532-9622 





ROOF RACKS& TRAVEL TANKS 


ewe Bs 





ie emass base Biel Re ' y 


ELLis 


FLLIS THE RIM MAN 


The 


TRAVEL TANKS 
FOR VANS 


1 BLOCK FROM THE ARMOR 


02215 


1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE. =. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


VISA 
t eamiaaal 


782-4777 


waster c amencarnd amencen express 











THE ULTIMATE 


OFFER 


_Grundig Autosound is making available to automotive sound con- 
sumers an incomparable, but limited, introductory offer during the 
month of May. This unique offer is to introduce you to the excellence of 
Grundig engineering and to the full spectrum of sound which Grundig 
provides the automotive audiophile. 





° AM/FM stereo radio with electronic noise blanking on FM 
* Electronic signal seeking and search loc with LED dial 

¢ Signal seeking in either direction 
* Adjustable shafts plus local/DX and stereo/mono switch 


= .-__ 








* multi-positional placement options 
¢ 2 AM/3 FM Pushbutton station presetter 


DISTRIBUTOR: INTERNATIONAL ELECTRONICS 


The best sound around. 


'*GRUMNDIG 
AUTOSOUND 


SAMETRON ELECTRONICS, INC. 


401 Highland Ave. 
Somerville, MA 
(617) 625-8777 


ORP OF AMERICA «+ 


$229” 


reg. $350 








St 


6261 ‘62 AVW ‘OM NOILOSS ‘XINSZOHd NOLSOS8 3SHL 





EQA 310 5-BAND EQUALIZER/60 WATT AMPLIFIER 


* TWICE THE POWER OUTPUT OF MOST EQUALIZERS (60W RMS) 
¢ ULTRA MINIATURE SIZE FOR EASY INSTALLATION 

¢ VOLUME CONTROL FOR LOW DISTORTION 

¢ FRONT-REAR FADER CONTROL FOR 4 SPEAKER INSTALLATION 


EPA 3100 40 WATT POWER AMPLIFIER 


¢ STATE OF THE ART IC CIRCUITRY 

¢ COMPACT SIZE FOR SPACE SAVING. INSTALLATION 
¢ FULL ELECTRONIC PROTECTION CIRCUIT 

¢ COMPATIBLE WITH ALL CAR-FI EQUALIZERS. 


EPA 6100 80 WATT POWER AMPLIFIER 


¢ 4 or 8 OHM IMPEDANCE SELECTOR SWITCH 

e FULL ELECTRONIC PROTECTION THROUGH CIRCUIT GUARD 
¢ QUICK CONNECT PLUG SYSTEM FOR EASY INSTALLATION 
¢ COMPATIBLE WITH ALL CAR-Fi EQUALIZERS 


At Only The Best Automotive Sound & High Fidelity Retailers in 


WHEN YOU THINK OF AUTOMOTIVE 
ASK THESE SPECIALISTS 


MASSACHUSETTS & CONNECTICUT: 





TWEETER, ETC. 
86 Worcester Road 
Framingham, MA 
617-879-1500 
TWEETER, ETC. 
874 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 
617-738-4411 
TWEETER, ETC. 
Harvard Square 
Cambridge, MA 
617-492-4411 


AUDIOSONICS, INC. 
159 Mass. Avenue 
Arlington, MA 

617-648-2430 
AUDIOTRONICS, INC. 
18 Isaac Street 

Norwalk, CT 

203-838-4877 
AUDIOTRONICS, INC. 
195 Tunxis Hill Road 
Fairfield, CT 

203-336-4401 


AUTO SOUND 
959 Main Street 
Brockton, MA 
617-587-2100 
BACK DOOR STEREO 
249 North Street 
Pittsfield, MA 
413-442-6608 
AUDIO DESIGN 
South Street 
Pittsfield, MA 
413-499-4711 


TWEETER, ETC. 
Chestnut Hill 
Newton, MA 
617-964-4411 
TWEETER, ETC. 
Burlington, MA 
617-273-2200 
AUTO SOUND 
430 Main Street 
Watertown, MA 
617-926-4800 


Car Fi Equalizers & Amplifiers are totally compatible with any auto radios or tape players. 


SOUNDS INCREDIBLE 
139 Federal Road 
Brookfield, CT 
203-775-1122 
POWERHOUSE 

45 Danbury Road 

New Milford, CT 
203-354-3442 

ARROW STEREO 

296 West Middle Turnpike 
Manchester, CT 
203-649-8928 














’ 
| 


| 203-347-5638 


i 


EQL 4000 B 3-BAND EQUALIZER 


¢ THE MOST PRACTICAL EQUALIZER 

¢ FULL 18 DB BOOST OR CUT 

¢ BASS, TREBLE AND MIDRANGE CONTROLS 
* HISS FILTER AND HEADPHONE JACK 

¢ COMPATIBLE WITH ALL CAR-FI AMPLIFIERS 


© 4 or 8 OHM IMPEDANCE SELECTOR SWITCH . 

° FULL: ELECTRONIC PROTECTION THROUGH CIRCUIT GUARD 
© QUICK;CONNECT PLUG SYSTEM FOR EASY INSTALLATION 
¢ COMPATIBLE WITH ALL CAR-FI EQUALIZERS 


assachusetts, Connecticut, RI, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire: 


OUND EQUIPMENT — 
& THINK CAR FI! 


ARROW STEREO J. ROBERT BARRY STEREO 
Route 44 227 Spencer Street 
anton, CT Manchester, CT 
203-693-4150 203-646-5210 
ARROW STEREO HARBOR SOUND, INC. 
40 Washington Street 7A Gov. Winthrop Blvd. 
iddletown, CT New London, CT 
203-443-1835 
HARBOR SOUND, INC. 
881 Boston Post Road 
Old Saybrook, CT 
203-388-0897 


RHODE ISLAND: 
TWEETER, ETC. 
269 Thayer Street 
Providence, RI 
401-274-8900 
MAINE: 

PINE TREE AUTO SOUNDS, 
INC. 

9 Revere Street 
Portland, ME 
207-772-4320 


ARROW STEREO 
560 New Park Avenue 
est Hartford, CT 

203-236-1901 


RADIO CITY 


65 Main St. 

Lewiston, Me. 
207-782-1705 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: 


AUDIOPHILE STUDIO 


122 Lafayette 
Northampton, NH 
603-964-5661 
TWEETER, ETC. 
1500 South Willow 
Manchester, NH 
603-627-4600 


Car Fi products designed and assembled in Burbank, Calif. 


TWEETER, ETC. 

520 Amherst Street 
Nashua, NH 

603-880-7300 
VERMONT: 

SOUND DIRECTIONS 
210 South Main Street 
Rutland, VT 

802-773-3304 
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1970 CHRYSLER NEWPORT, 2dr, 
PS, Vyni top, clean, Excel cond, 
$650 Call 522-8408 George, Lv 
message. 


1966 CHRYSLER good runnin 
cond. $300. or BO. Tom 738-696 


1974 DODGE Dart. 2 dr 6 cyl stnd. 
Gas saver. Low miles. Almost new 
tires & batt. $1950 Or bo. Call 246- 
2661 6:30 eve Wknds. 


1964 DODGE Dart 4 dr sedan 225 
6 cyl trans in good shape new 
tires and batt. runs good but need 
work 738-6746 wkdays 


1976 DODGE DART-44,000mi, 
AM-FM stereo, auto trans, 6 cyl, 
$2850 or BO. Call 325-2161 

















Two great deals both $900 each 
1971 Granville 1970 Skylark both 
with new parts and great bodies. 
call Steve 665-7388 


1976 ASPEN SE WAGON, 28,000 
mi, 4spd-OD, good mileage, AM- 
FM stereo, roof rk, radials, many 
extras. $3500 Call 876-3287 














CINDERELLA CARRIAGE CO. 
Your One Stop Shop For 


Volvo Parts 


47 SMITH PL.. CAMB. 876-1781 
OFF CONCORD AVE. 
BY FRESH PD. CIRCLE 











AUTOMOTIVE 


1974 DODGE SWINGER V-8, 
radio, PSPB, pete er 2 good 
snows, clean Asking $1995 or BO, 
Call 266-2633 


1977 DODGE Ramcharger PS PB 
AC 5 new tires low mi. $6500 or 
BO. 323-5550 eves 


OYL 
RUSTPROOFING-Extend the life 
of your new or used car, high 
resale, beauty & safety 5 yr new 
car guar. Call for appt. NK For 
Auto,,100 Windom st, Alliston 787- 
1518 


FORD Pinto Runabout 1978. PS, 
PB, Turbocharge. low mileage. 
$2900. Call 926-3653 eves. 


72 FORD LTD. PB, PS AC runs on 
regular gas. Exc mech cond. 
many new parts. Best offer over 
$650. Call 547-3311. 


1975 Ford Elite imted addition 
am/fm stereo, air, valour interiors, 
5 dual radials, back to school sale 
$2988 533-7722 


1977 LTD Il. 18-20 mpg. small 8, 
auto PS, PB, air, AM-FM. rear 
defogg, new radials. 31,000 mi. 
$3200. Call late 473-4942 


1969 MUSTANG 6 cyl fastback, 
no radil 3 spd auto new brakes 21 
mpg solid transportation low mile 
Ask for Matt 498-2341. 


























b 1975 FORD GRANADA Ghia 302 


V-8 AM/FM-cassette stereo, AC, 





pwr windows, frnt discs, Lthr sts, 
$2100. 274-6887 or 944-8328 


74 FORD LTD 1 family car radio 
radials new alt batt wht vyni. roof 
60000 miles runs great must sell 
$1400 or best offer Jac 581-1619 
after 7:00 pm. 





1965 OLDS 88 Its funky but func- 
tional, Runs well, etc. $100 takes it 
(or best offer) 787-2739 Keep try- 
ing. 

1970 OLDS Cutlass. Hurst shift, 
no power, exc cond. $650. 734- 
0960. 








. 78 THUNDERBIRD 2 dr hrdtop 


jade green a/c ps pb pw p/seats 
rear def am-fm stereo white vinyl 
roof super cond in&out will take 
trade call 698-1370 ask for Tom. 


74 FORD E100 
6 cy! std am-fm stereo radials exc 
cond sticker $1750 call Alan work 
272-8550 X270 home Andover 
470-1911. 


73 FORD PINTO-2000 CC, 47,000 
mi, exc cond, some rust, low cost, 
must sell immed. Call 527-8977 
after 3. 








71 BMW 2002 orig owner some 
rust hi mileage exc mech cond 
many accessories 4 spd orange, 
$1900 1-779-6613. 


1970 BMW 2002 good condition 
needs engine work, dependable, 
little rust $1800 or best offer Call 
Gary 734-9318 Keep trying. 








VOLKSWAGEN 
SPECIALISTS 


Engine Rebuilding Experts 
Free Pickup & Delivery 
One Day Service 
6 mo. or 6000 mi. warranty 


BHF MOTORS 
Lowell, MA 459-6946 














1971 OLDS TORONADO exc con- 
d, AM-FM stereo, all pwr, AC, 
43,400mi. Must be seen. $2495 or 
BO. 1-453-4110. 





1967 Ford Mustang 8cyl hard top 
3spd auto 289 eng R&H asking 
$350; cb radio 23 channel $35 call 
492-5762 


1969 FORD XL-Convertible, 6- 
standard, good cond, extra tires 
$1899. 244-5905. 





1973 OLDS Cutlass good shape 
AM-FM, auto, PS/PB regular gas 
4 dr, good tires 927-3786. 





1969 Delta Oldsmobile conv runs 
well exc for parts or restoration 
$500 or BO 277-9649 or 232-8663 
or 734-2012. 





1965 Classic Mustang, navy biue 
white vinyl top, Exc. cond. Custom 
pony int. Must be seen Best offer, 
251-3397 after 4. 


72 CUTLASS SUPREME getting 
marr must sell 4 radial tires needs 
minor repairs gd running cond 
$1600 or bo 484-5879 aft 5 





1973 GRAN TORINO 69,000mi, 
AC, PS, PB, AM-FM, vinyl roof. 
Asking $1200. 864-2877 or 444- 
7882. 


For sale: 1976 OLDS TORONADO 
low mileage excellent cond. $3800 
or best offer. Call Derry NH: 603- 
434-1939 








HONDA 


7 
(ommmiaalaal-relt:1(-] 
H Delivery 


° BMW 


FOREIGN ENGINE CO. 
67 Chelsea St., Everett 


389-7770 


5 min. from Harvard Sq. 
10 min. from Boston 





VISIT OUR EXPANDED! 
SERVICE FACILITIES 

® Full Front End Service 

@ Dynamic Balancing 


® Brakes 


126 Galen 


@ Alignmen eee 
© Shocks reo! . 


St., Watertow 


Exit 17 off Mass. Pike 
923-1800 


pm Mon.-Sat. 


NEVER USED IN WNTR 
76 Lincoln Towne Coupe from 
sunny South all options moon rf. 
tape all 78000 hiway mi impecable 
icy blue $6300 924-1198. 


1971 COUGAR XR7 
Top running sharp looking new 
engine only 31000 miles new 
paint, Cragars radials, air shocks, 
stereo $2250 or BO 364-9416 


GREAT BUY! 








| 1976 Comet 2-Door 30,000 miles 


Exc Condition RustProof AM/FM 
Radials Air, Auto, $2995 SUPER 
Call 495-3893 day 266- 0664 eve 
1971 COMET GT 302 ve Hurst 3 
sp full gauges, AM-FM, radials, 
Vyn top, well maintained $995 
days 276-2492 eves 924-3237. 


GAS SAVER! Mercury Monarch 
1975, Black, 6 cylinder, 2 door, 
stand. trans. Sunroof, Exc. cond. 





$3000 1-887-6566, 1-887— 2525. 








jWeodin 
gara 
Volkswagen - Audi 


complete service including 
Rabbit, Dasher, Scirocco 


Allston, Mass. 254-9324 


a, 











AUDI 








Featuring... 


@ Volume, balance and tone controls 


@ Dial-in-door tuning 
@ Locai/distance switch 
@ Small chassis 


REG. 
sgg* 


$129.95 


CSLAICG. te09 


Featuring... 


@ Locking fast forward and rewind 
@® Volume, balance and tone controls 


@ Locai/distance switch 
@ Small chassis 


REG. sggx 


$129.95 


CSCAIG. t611 


Featuring... 


Locking fast forward and rewind 
Volume. balance and tone controls 


Fader 


LOC/DX and stereo/mono switches 


Dial-in-door tuning 
FM mute 


Power-off and full auto-eject 


Small chassis 


REG 


3169.95 °415* 
CSLPAICG. 1633 


Featuring... 


Locking fast forward and rewind 
Volume, balance and tone controls 


Fader control 


LOC/DX and stereo/mono switches 


Dial-in-door tuning 

FM mute 

5-station preset 

Power-off and full auto-eject 


REG. §$ 
$219.95 1 59* 








WE REPAIR AUTO & HOME 


STEREOS 
ALSO CB RADI 


MON.-FRI.9 to 6, SAT. 9 to 4 


581-31 





*1127 Western Ave., Lynn, 


OLDS 98-1976 4 door lux. sedan 
exc cond, 47,000 mi. FM sterep 
$3800. Call 423-2800 8-5:30, or 
332-5673 after 6pm 


1977 CUTLASS Salon 260 V8, 5 
spd Manual, Hurst T-roof, PS, PB, 
AM-FM cass. stereo, extra tires, v. 
good $3200 or BO 2445905 


Plymouth VOLARE WAGON 76 6 
cyl 4 spd ps pb 60000 mi good 
cond $2500 call after 6 861-1583. 


FOREIGN 


1975 ALPHA ROMEO Spyder 
conv. 41,000 mi. Exc cond. $5200. 
528-3025. 


76 ALPHA ROMEO 
Alfetta GT exc. cond, 20,000mi, 
great gas mileage, 5 spd, AM-FM 
stereo tape, Mag whis, mettallic 

reen, brown intr, best offer over 
6000 Cali Bob 10am-3pm: 369- 
2345 


74 AUDI 100LS 4 dr auto am-fm 
stereo a/c rear defroster $2400 
call 367-1523 eves. 


100LS 1975 reg/gas 30 
MPG hway; auto, a/c, am-fm 
stereo w/cas sunroof, extra clean 





























y»| brn 53K mi $4195 893-7713. 





1973 AUDI 100LS auto, body 
rough, engine runs, but needs 
work. Good for parts. $250 Call 
Michael after 6 876-3958 


74 AUSTIN MARINA GT, 41,600 
mi. Transmission needs work, 
good cond. otherwise. $500 or 
Best Offer. Call 354-4453 


75 BMW 2002 perfect cond 4 spd 
maroon sunroof fogs Blaupunkt 
am-fm stereo Michelin Xas & 
snows $5400 1-779-6613. 











BMW-for quality service & fair 
prices-LOUIE’S BMW REPAIR, 1- 
887-8070 


BMW Bavaria. Rebit eng & clutch. 
AC, FM stereo cass. sun rf. 6 new 
radials exc. cond. $6400 or BO. 
Steve. 862-6300. 


1972 BMW Tii, Exc. cond. Prof. 
maintained, 65,000 mi. $4000 
firm. Call eves 376-2303 or 376- 
5066. Ask for John. 


1976 CAPRI-4cy!, 4 spd, 
49,000mi, exc cond. $2500. Cali 
Jim 826-3154 or 878-7792 


CITROEN 72 DS-21 57000 mi. 

semi-auto, ac, leather int. 

Blaupunkt stereo mech sound 

poe gd. day 623-1204 eves 864- 
53. 

















1977 DATSUN 280Z-8000 mi, 
auto, AC, exc. cond. $6500. Cail 
798-0737 after 7pm, or before 
8:30 AM. 


‘71 240Z sports coupe silver 4 
speed AC runs well. 723-2740 
$2150 


DATSUN F-10 '77. Front whi dr. 5 
spd,htchbk, AM-FM. Alarm, 
21000 mi. Good in snow. Must 
sell, have company car 745-6552. 


FIAT 128 4 dr..76. 33,000 mi:'AM- 
FM stereo. Ziebart, spotless. 
Looks new. $2500 731-9456. 


74 Fiat EX on gas, AM-FM cass., 
Runs great, Radials, Must sell, 
$950 B.O. 254-3289 after 6 


1976 FIAT 128. 4 dr sedan. Front 
wh ‘dr, new brakes & muffler. 
Good mileage, $1950. 738-7295. 


1978 FIAT 124 sport Spyder 
Classic. Special fFiat plum paint. 
With some 1979 trim features. 
Conv, like new. 10 mos old. Less 
tan 9,000 mi. AM— FM, stereo 
radio. Exc gas mileage.$6400 or 
BO. 787-2115 Bus. Hours. 


41976 FIAT 131A Wagon. 5 speed, 
FM stereo radio, 5 yr rustproof, 2 
mounted snow tires, childproof 
lock, immaculate. 34,000 miles. 
$2950. 837-0664 Marxhfield. 


1976 FIAT 131 wagon AM-FM 
cassette radio, 22,000 mi, $3550 
776-0662. Mint condition, roof 
rack, gd mileage. 


























1973 FIAT 128 SL. 47,000 mi. 
Great mpg, vry gd running cond. 
Some minor rust. $900 or BO. Call 
Libbet Cone days 235-5518 Iv 
message. Eves before 10 
3547412. 


1971 FIAT 850 SPYDER $800 
Owner must sell Gas stingy Red 
convertible 5,000 miles Call tear- 
ful owner 261-3311 E. 


1972 FIAT 124 Sport Coupe-32 
MPG new exhaust, snows, A-1 
cond, 5 spd, overdrive, must seil- 
$1800. 868-4058 or 926-3631 


Michelin X Radials HR78-14, 7000 
mi. on each white wall Asking 














1974 FIAT 128 4 spd, combined 
25 MPG, 38000 mi, exc cond, 
must sell. $1800 or BO. Call after 
5: 524-6676. 


1976 LANCIA Beta Coupe silver 
w/red leather, sunroof, 5spd, 15,- 
000 mi, exc cond. $4800 603-859- 
2430 ask for Craig 


77 LANCIA SCORPIAN 22000 mi 
vry gd cond $6500 call 528-6590, 
after 6 pm. 


Mercedes Benz 1973, Beige, 280 
4 door sedan, Leather interior, 
Mint cond. $8000 Call 1-887— 
6566, 1-887-2525. 


MERCEDES 1967 250 SE. auto, 
elec. sun rf. leather inter. 
Mecanically exc, nds paint. Must 
sell $3300. 593-7689. after 5 




















Volkswagen Engines Rebuilt 
Installed and 
igelaa] n229 Guaranteed 
610 Gallivan Bivd. 
Neponsett Cir. 


el | > Git, Tell, [ores 
825-2110 


TH JOE 





MERCEDES 230 SL roadster, 2 
tops, 3000 mi on new engine, ex- 
haust system, clutch, stndrd shift, 
AM-FM, exc cond, $7900 or BO. 
Call Days: 1-535-5500. Evenings: 
267-2816 


74 BMW Bavaria 4 dr auto 
metallic blue in exc cond incl 
Blaupunkt am-fm stereo ac exc 
buy at $5395 or make offer call 
Rich at 254-7442 eves. 








73 body & interior in gd cond. 
ngine nds work, See for parts. 
Best offer. 277-6026 after 5. 


1978 DATSUN 280Z silver, AC, 5 
spd, excellent condition, $8600 or 
best offer. 426-0009 or 7391878 


1971 DATSUN 240Z 4 spd, red w 
black intr, mags & new tires, 
59,000mi, 27 MPG, $2795 or BO. 
Must sell, relocating. 263-1861 
1975 FIAT 

4 dr. sedan Michelin tires fm 
stereo cassette no rust good gas 
mi $900 489-2543 after 5. 


1974 FIAT SPYDER 124 Excellent 
mechanical and body shape New 
exhaust brakes timing belt etc. 
Call Paul 238-1008 or 329— 2720 


FIAT SPIDER 1975-50,000 mi, 5 
spd, red convtble. Hardtop & 
snow accessories, AM/FM/8-trk, 
$3000 or BO. 738-9736 aft 5. 


GAS SAVER-76 1/2 MG Midget 
Special. 38,000 mi, AM-FM over- 
drive showroom condition. $3100 
or BO. 598-2756. 


PORSCHE 1962 356B, 1600 eng. 
Low miles, exc. for rest. Call 482- 
7 (ey) 734-7526 (eves) $2750 
or B. 


1971 TOYOTA Corolla 1600. good 
gas mileage, $350 Call 664— 4650 
before 8 am or aft 5 pm. 


1977 TOYOTA Celica GT. 5 spd. 
loaded, AC, mags, Exc cond. 
Must sell. $4300 599-1628. 
































‘1971 VW SQUAREBACK-auto, 


radials, front end damage, rebuilt 
— (8K) $550. call eves: 738- 
789 








Foreign 


© Auto Painting 





CLnion 
Ttotora 
Same Day Emergency Service 


GREATER BOSTON'S PERSONALIZED EUROPEAN CAR REPAIR CENTER 


No job too large or too small. 
° Complete Auto Body Service 


° Accident Work A Specialty 
666-3233 


$250 Call Dick 328-5511. 











ATTENTION 
New Car Buyer 


Brands Mart has a reputation for low prices. 


Imagine what that could 
new Car. 


mean on the price of a 


We offer tremendous savings on all 


American cars & most foreign cars. 


Ask For Mr. Van 
BRANDS MART 


127 Smith Place, 


Cambridge 


354-7790 


73 VW BEETLE-rebit 1976, vry gd 
cond, just tuned w/new muffler & 
other parts, $1500. 734-0460 eves 
& wknds. Keep trying 





70 VW Bug body and engine 
rough 5 good tires use for parts or 
cheap transportation best offer 
eves 731-0028. 





VOLVO 1968 144 S. 4 dr, auto, rec 
brakes, shocks, snows, muff., 
batt, & water pump. Vry well main- 
tained $950 or BO 367-1556 


VOLVO 1968 Needs engine work 
Recently inspected Best Offer 
254-8032 








1975 MGB, 51K, Exc. mechanical 
shape, Very good body shape, 
$2400 firm. work 542-2507, home, 
277-6477 Ask for David. 


59 Morris Minor Woody Wgn. Exc 
cond Body exceptional Frame & 
Suspension trussed Engine pert 
Must drive & see. B.O. over $1000 
— eves See weekend 288— 
1 e 














Dear Valiant/Dart Owner, 


Congratulations on owning the best 
Detroit could manage. But, as you know, 
even the best needs care occasionally. At 
our garage we can do any mechanical or 
body work your car requires. We have 
most of the parts that tend to need 
replacement in stock. 

We also repair and maintain other 
makes of American and foreign cars. 

Come in (8 am-6 pm) or call for advice 
and an estimate. 


J & S AUTOMOTIVE 
16 Miner Street 
(off 843 Beacon St., between 
Kenmore Sq. & Park Drive) 


| 
267-0300 


a ea a a ee 














76 MG MIDGET 30000 mi superb 
cond garaged most of life. $2900 
or best offer call 547-0734 eves 
and weekends. 


71 TOYOTA COROLLA many new 
parts. Engine and body rough. For 
use as a parts car. Best offer 787- 
3529. 


VW BUG eng runs vry well $200 
installed asst parts inci auto stick 
trans 1969 eves till June 247-1132 
after 782-8954 Jason. 





70 VOLVO P1800ES over drive 
great cond many new parts am- 
fm stereo ac call David after 6:30 
pm at 237-9324. 


VOLVO 74 real gas saver 5 door 
sta wagon 28MPG am-fm radio air 
cond rear defrst roof rack & very 
good cond $3995 Steve 738-6478. 


1971 VOLVO 1800E, exc cond, 
32600 mi, AM-FM Blaupunkt 
stereo Collectors item $6500 or 
BO 1-453-4110 


74 OPEL MANTA new clutch ex- 
haust system 4 spd radials snows, 
orig owner body & eng in gd cond 
$1500 or bo eves 935-4830. 


1975 OPEL-auto, blue, low 
mileage, good cond, AM radio, 
snows. $2500. Call eves & wknds 
332-9835 


1972 PEUGEOT 504 wagon. 4 
spd, exc cond. AM-FM. 4 new 
Micnelins, new brakes. 70K, 
strong & economical $2100 787- 
0379 or 926-0879 


PORSCHE 924 1977, silver w 
black int., sunrf, AC, alloy wheels, 
AM-FM stereo, low miles, reg. 
gas, $8200. 479-4025 


1968 SAAB 96 V4- good cond, 
great mileage, AM-FM, $850. 444- 
6979. 


























71 SAAB 96 front whi drv needs 
trans wrk $200 or best offer call 
Pat 444-0269 eves & weekends. 


71 SAAB Sonnett Ill, 66K miles 
new exhaust brakes engine great 
body work needed $800 or b.o. 
Jerry 661-7881 876-7767. 


1972 SAAB 99E auto, 4 dr, exc 
cond. new tires & batt, orig owner. 
$1800. Call 599-5180 after 5 pm. 


SAVE $$$ ON TIRES 
Call Howard at 536-5390 days for 
info. 


20/25 MPG SAAB 
73 99 LE. Stnd, 4 dr, Michelins, 
Ziebart, stereo. Recent brakes, 
exh., Mechanically exc. Cosmetic 
average. $2400 Will haggle. Eves 
only 924-1022. 














1971 TOYOTA Celica: solid 
transportation. $700 Call Jon, 
354-8028 


1973 VW Camper complete 
accessories excellent condition 
$3800 or BO Bill 288-3464 





LAND CRUISER. My TOYOTA 
1968 from Florida. Top condition 
come and see or call 491-0515, 73 
Pleasant st. Cambridge. 


VW 1967 100,000 mi. Just tuned. 
New brakes.¢<No rust. White w bik 
inter. Exc cond. 25-27 mpg. $1000 
firm 566-6054. 


75 CHEVY G20 Van-PS, PB, V8, 
reg gas, newly finished int, carpet, 
paneled, swivel & reclining Capt. 
chairs, table & upholstered seats 
convert to dbie bed, AM-FM 
stereo cassette. $4700 or BO. 
329-5629 after 4pm 


1977 DODGE B200 van. 
Customized V-8, AC, 8-track, AM- 
FM, sunrf, 4 swivel seats, sofa, 
Prt icebox 13000mi, B.O. 823- 








72 TOYOTA CARINA 2 door 
sedan Standard shift, 65,000 mi. 
$750 or Best Offer. Call 868-4579 


1977 TOYOTA Celica liftbk, Like 
new, 18,000 mi 5 spd, AC, AM-FM 
stereo. Call 891-5392. 








Must sell 2 TRIUMPH GTG & 
Sport cars/68 has only 25000 mi 
boby exc not running needs minor 
work/69 parts car body very gd, 
new front end/serious inquirys 
$1000 or BO Chuck eves 828- 
8863 





1976 TRIUMPH TR7 Excellent 
shape Orange 30,000 miles 
Stereo 8-Track Side molding 581- 
0746 after 6pm 


1949 TRIUMPH RENOWN: Rare 
classic 1937 Bentley design Bik 4 
cyl Orig Leather Runs well Rebit 
eng Spares avail $5000 BO 524- 
6615 


7976 Triumph TR7 red w/black int 
stereo 8-track extra radial snows 
good cond asking $4000 Call 566- 
6073 


TRIUMPH TR7 1975 20,000 mi. 
sun roof, stereo, 4 speed. Show 
room cond. $3795 or BO. 986- 
5119. 











1968 TRIIJMPH PR250 a new 
clutch, brakes, radiator hoses, 
steering has been rebuilt, 
mechanics near excellent, Body 
needs work, Have extra body 
pieces $1000 or Best offer 617- 
388-1588. 


67 VW Convertable selling for 
parts new battery snows radio car 
run $125 or BOCall Tues to Fri 
492-4074. 


1972 VW Bug 85,000 mi, semi- 
auto trans is going, selling for 
parts. AM-FM radio, 4 gd 
retreads, 2 semi-gd snows, ski 
rack, int exc, eng sound, bod 
rough but can repair $500 or B 

Gall Mark 527-2413 after 5pm 
days, wknds anytime. 





1971 VW SuperBeetle rebit eng 
runs well inspected $850 or best 
offer 242-3085 evenings and 
weekends keep trying 





71 VW radials, AC gd condition 
4spd, mechanically excellent, 
$1200. Call 531-1067 after 7pm, 
weekends anytime 


1970 VOLVO 1800 E. Exc cond lo 
mi AM-FM overdrive many new 
parts. Collectors item $5,000 401- 
769-7744 


1967 Volvo P1800 4 spd, 16-24 
mpggd tires, body nds work, runs 
OK but nds mech work, exc prts 
car ask $495 254-6999 eves & 
wknds 


264 GL VOLVO parts for sale 
windows doors engine parts 1 
seats all parts of this car for sale 
low to you 445-3852. 














1966 Volvo 1225 Very dependable 
transport Inspected. Well-cared 
for mechanically $500 or BO Call 
731-2076 3-9 pm. 





8 ft. slide-in pick-up camper. 
sleeps 4, 3 burner stove w oven, 
htr, sink, plenty of storage. Jacks 
& tie-downs, $950. 328-6778. 


76 FORD 
E100 6cyl stan am-fm cass CB 
capt chairs 2 batt roof vent bed 
carpet Mich rad body excellent 
42K $4000 or BO moving to NY 
862-9542. 








73 SUBARU GL Coupe. good con- 
d. $900. Call after 7 pm 254-5824 


SUBARU 74 GL COUPE 5 spd. 
low mi. tach trip meter radio clock 
like new moving must sell call now 
828-1327. 


69 TOYOTA CORONA gd town 
car mi many new parts 67000 mi 

. needs shocks $400 firm 254-6056 
keep trying must sell. 








VW 1971 SUPERBEETLE Sunroof 
AM-FM Rebuilt engine w/15K 
miles Perfect city/commuting car. 
$1000 firm 267-6147 evenings 





1971 VW Bus rebuilt engine 
radials 69,000 mi. mec perfect but 
some rust $1300 696-0837. 


71 VOLKSWAGON fastback 
automatic only 58000 mi engine 
runs great Steve 522-1540 by 10. 





VANS & TRUCKS 


1972 VW Bus body almost perfect 
less than 1000mi on newly rebuilt 
engine. Many new parts & owned 
by a mechanic. $1995 729-9262 


76 JEEP CJ5 4 spd 4 wd 232 cuin 
6 cyl 31000 mi never plowed ps 
am radio $4800 or BO POB 386 
Kenmore Sta No Phone. 











73 DODGE Maxi-Van. PB, PS, 
carpet, paneling, full-size bed, 
9s5 cond, new battery & brakes, 
2200 327-0126, 522-3899. 


standard trans runs great body 
tough $250 Steve 242-1005. 


1972 DODGE Maxiwagon. (van) 
New motor, new paint, sun rf. 
Captains CHAIRS, nice inter, 
radials w mags. Cali 935— 9223 


Silver Cloud 1977 3/4 ton V-8 
Dodge van Mint cond. ps, pb, 
hand-customized int. 25000mi 
rstprfd. $5800 Call 426-0480 ask 
for Perry between 9-5 weekdays. 











1976 F-100 Ford pu truck exc 
shape only asking 2895 or BO 
Amsberry 388-0881 Wait for 
music to stop leave number. 





72 GMC Pickup half-ton 307 w/4- 
spd, great cond, $1800. 834-6547. 
Heavy duty, wide tires with spoke 
rims. 





1975 Chevy Van-10 sliding door 
two captin seats in good shape 
call eves 785-1963 


69 Chev Van Excl on beach 35 gal 
tank Camper set up w/ext. tent Int 
parties Send SASE to Box 1191 N. 
Eastham MA 02651 








79 Chevy Diesal pickup 22mi per 
gal 3400mi full warranty on it, ac, 
tinted glass, heavy duty 
suspension, auxilary tank must 
sell moving $7000 or BO call Mike 
or Fred at 481-9511 ext’s 6051 or 
6736 am and pm 454-3199 


1966 GMC Handi-van 3/4 ton 
heavy duty susp 64000mi on 2nd 
éng 3 spd std trans needs a little 
work $475. Larry 354-6764 


67 CHEVY VAN 108 
74 engine new front end shocks 
alt reg bat tires much more runs 
great some rust $650 ask for Tom 
eves 625-4568. 


74 CHEVY CHYNNE Sup ‘“%T 
pickup w am/fm ac cap pwr 
radials sns new paint Exc cond 
75,000 miles askg $3200 344- 
0279/326-3244 G20 van, PS, PB, 
V8, , newly finished int. paneled, 
swivel & recl. chairs, table & 
upseats convert to dble M stereo 
cassette $47 


73 CHEVY CHEYENNE 3/4 ton 
pickup. PS, PB, HD Shocks, AM 
radio, nds trans work. $995 or BO. 
Call betwn 4-7pm:969-7725 


1971 DATSUN TRUCK 81,000 mi. 
4cylinder, camper hood, radio, 
cassette player, $1500 or Best 
Offer 662-9266 


67 DODGE van gd mech cond 
ae firm ask for George 524- 
it. 


73 DODGE VAN B100 tradesman, 
318, PS PB Z-bart, new elec 
system 30K on rebuilt engine 
$1700 or BO. 734-0347 Dick 


1967 DODGE window van 6 cyl 


























1978 FORD E 150 blue, 138” wh. 
base, 6 cyl, stnd, 15 mpg, PS PB, 
Insulated, panaled, carpet. AM- 
FM cass. Captain's chairs, rust 
proofing, reg. gas. $6200 890- 
6900 x 229, David. 


1975 JEEP WAGONEER Never 
plowed, 8 cylinder auto, Excellent 
cond. Asking $4600 or BO. Call 
284-5341 or 581-5651 & Lv 
mssge. 


FOR SALE 1976 Volkswagen Bus, 

Excellent condition, Asking 

pong Call Joe at 877-5456 after 
pm. 


MOTORCYCLES 


75 BMW R75/6 BLACK 
Touring machine Enduro Bags Hi 
Rise Crash Bars Completely ser- 
viced and maintained 20K $2600 
288-0498, 254-0856 By appt. 























1975 HONDA 360 Exc cond, 
Luggage rack, lock. 5500 mi. $775 
Call 258-4656 days Chelmsford 
256-8470 eves. 


FOR SALE-1976 YAMAHA-650 
9000 mi exc cond good city bike 
$1100 Phil 734-8546 


78 KAWA 650 mags K81s leaner 
lug rack LTD seat discs 4 to 1 
case gds cable & lock hgwy 
sprocket Asking $2400 238-4486 








1976 Honda 550 4cyl orig owner 
exc cond less than 6000mi leload- 
ed w/ extras $1725 call 444-6334 





74 Honda 360cl absolutely show 
room cond new $70 windshield 
complete w/luggage rack,side 
bars w/pegs and $49 cable lock 
asking $900 for total package free 
helmut included 354-2659 

750 NORTON Atlas new paint & 
front end. Motor rebuilt and 
balanced needs carb. tuned and 
minor work $800 or BO. 584-2306 


1973 NORTON Commando 750- 
Exc cond, $1300. Call 254-3181, 
leave message. 








FOR SALE - 72 Husky 360 Enduro 
Dirt Bike gd. condtiion, must sell 
$475 or BO. Call Phil 734-8546 


1973 HONDA 450 mint condition 2 
helmets & accessories. $1050 call 
568-1954. 


HARLEY DAVIDSON 
SPORTSTER 72 elec start hog 
rear tire ext front end lots xtra 
chrome K&Q seat $2700 or b.o. 
562-2595. 


75 YAMAHA RD-350 exc cond low 
mi crash bars $700 call 628-1022 
or 628-4050 ask for Mark. 


Honda CB 125 like new only 900 
mi includes 2 helmets tool kit and 
cable lock $525 Call after 7 
Needham 449-1617 














1975 1/2 Can AM 175cc Like New! 
Only 185 miles 4.50x18 rear 
3.50x21 front Knobbys Many ex- 
tras too. Helmet etc Call 238-6307 
1975 HONDA 400cc 3000mi 
showroom cond $950 782-1026 
after 3pm. 


1977 MOTOGUZZ! 850 T3-1 
owner 3000 miles, excellent con- 
d., $2500 phone 537-3506 after 
6pm. 


75 BMW R75/6 BLACK 
Touring machine Enduro Bags Hi 
Rise Crash Bars Completely ser- 
viced and maintained 20K $2600 
288-0498, 254-0856 By appt. 


1975 HONDA 360 Exc cond, 
Luggage rack, lock. 5500 mi. $775 
Call 258-4656 days Cheimsford 
256-8470 eves. 











BSA 250 clean needs some work 
$400 Don 247-8205 266-6884 
1975 HONDA 400 4 cylinder 
Purchased new, May, 1977. 7600 
miles, $1000 or best offer. Call 
eves: 472-5035 


73 HONDA 500-4 9500 mi exc 
cond partially customized have 
stock parts $850 321-0438 
anytime. 

75 HONDA CB360 low mil. Many 
extras, In exc. cond. Moving, must 
sell. Best reasonable offer Call 
661-6576 or 1-631-4013 








1976 HONDA 550 perfect condi- 
tion, many extras, low mileage, 
$1200 or best offer. 426-0009 or 
739-1878. 





72 BMW R75/5 exc cond 37000mi 
new mufflers & battery tune inc 
fairing $1895 Call Eves 266-1911 
days 253-6405 


74 HONDA 360CB low mil used 3 
seasons, exc. cond. with many ex- 
tras. Best reasonable offer. Cail 
Gordon 862-4924 evenings. 
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cenix CLASSIFIED DEPT., 367 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON. MASS. 02115 

NOTE: When placing classified ads through the mail or drop-off 
points, DO NOT SEND CASH. Checks or money orders only. 
Cancelled checks or money orders or register receipts MUST 


Deadline for ali drop-off points is 2:30 Thurs. 


ALL CLAIMS FOR ADVERTISING ERRORS MUST BE MADE WITHIN 7 
DAYS FROM DATE OF PUBLICATION. 


DEADLINE FOR CHANGES AND CANCELLATIONS IS 4:30 TUES. 


No changes can be made in guarantee ade after the first two printings. 
BOX NUMBERS: Service charge is $2.50 for each week the box is advertised. 
Advertisers may pick up mail at our office 9-5 weekdays. Mail is held for 3 
weeks after the last time the box number appears in the ad and will be for- 
warded if a large self-addressed stamped envelope accompanies the ad. 
Readers who wish to respond to a box should address their replies to 
x c/o Boston Phoenix Classifieds, 367 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


02115. 


in PERSONALS only: Only our boxes and P.O. boxes may be used if you de- 
sire a response. Phone numbers and addresses are not acceptable and will re- 


Sult in rejection of your ad 


The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject advertising which may 
result in legal action or which we consider to be in poor taste. For your protec- 
tion, ali advertisers must enclose full name, address and telephone number 
This information is strictly confidential; however, we cannot print your ad with- 
out it. The Boston Phoenix nas no control over classified advertisers. Hence, we 
Cannot assure you that your inquiry will be answered or that the product or ser- 


vice is accurately presented. 


PLEASE NOTE! No ad will be accepted without an individual's phone number. 





accompany ALL refund requests. 


*THE GUARANTEE: 11 your ad in the Apartments, For Sale, 
Roommates, Cars, Cycles, Free/Trade, Housemates, Musical in- 
struments, Pets, Rides, A/V, Studios, Seasonal Rentals, Travel or | 
Wanted categories doesn’t work after you've bought it in advance 
for two consecutive weeks we will keep running the same ad 
FREE until it works. All you have to do is call us by WEDNESDAY 
during the week of the ads second appearance (and every suc- 
cessive week by WEDNESDAY) & tell us to rerun the same ad. You 
must call EVERY week — missing a week voids the Guarantee. 
Cancellations, changes & corrections must be made by TUESDAY 
of the week of the ads first appearance. (No changes in Guaran- 


tee ads after this time.) 


“NOTE: Guaranteed ads cancelled after the first publication will 
receive a refund of one-half the balance of the second week. 


6261 ‘62 AVW ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINJOHd NOLSO@ SHL 
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ARTIST! 
Nustraiotns for gay-oriented 
board game. COD. 438-5593 
wknds. 








PROFESSIONAL | 











HEAD CHEF 
Small camp loc west MA needs 
exp. cook Contact 617-922-8468 





BUSINESS 











NEED EXTRA CASH 
If you want to earn both money and experience, and 
are undecided about what you want to do, try tem- 
porary work with TOPS. We have lots of clerical, 
secretarial, typing and receptionist jobs available. 
Call and come in today. ; 


TOPS 


Temporary Office Personnel Services. 


354-4202 
1430 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge 


536-2720 
755 Boylston St., 
Boston 


Mcrecsanid 











PHYSICIAN ASSISTANT 
NURSE PRACTITIONER 


A progressive, growing, four doctor OB/GYN incor- 
porated group seeks a full-time Physician Assistant 
or Nurse Practitioner (experience preferred but not 
required). 
The community is conveniently located 35 minutes 
north of Boston. Salary competitive. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Send resume to: 
Box 1072 
c/o Boston Phoenix 
367 Newbury St. 
Boston, Ma. 02115 


Call 
this number. 
Kelly wants to help. 
876-6400 


‘ A call to Kelly Services could be the best call you 
can make. 
As a Kelly employee, your work schedule is § 
i flexible.. You work as much as often as you like. 
We have over 100 different classifications of ¢ 
i jobs. We take care in evaluating what kind of 
§ work is right for you. So we get the right people 
in the right jobs. Our customers are happy. And 
you're happy. 
I” Whether your last job ended 15 years ago o 
just yesterday, call Kelly Services. 











‘Another way to help people” 


KLIN gic" 


SERVICES 


An equal opportunity employer M/F 
Not an agency - Never a fee. 


607 Boylston St., 


J 1430 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, 262-2200 


‘ Harvard Sq. 876-6400 


i 3 Park St., 
Boston, 742-7300 


; 
t 
I 
- 
' 
; 
i 
i 


Business Publishing: circulation, 
editing, part-time to start, un- 
limited possibilities. 
Call Ted Webster 342-5574. 


Fitchburg; 


Recp. for busy Framingham Real Single Father w 2 children 6 & 4 
Estate Rental Office gd phone vo yrs old requires light hskeepint & 
ce light typing call today 877- babysitting in exchange for 
9670. summer in N. Conway N.H. W 





LEGAL SECRETARY-part time, 
pleasant Back Bay law office. Ex- 
perience required. 262-3160. 





PROMOTION MGR. 


Boston area discoteque seeks 
promo and functions manager. 
This is an exciting full time posi- 
tion. Salary open. Send resume to 
Box 1156 








DANCE 
COUNSELORS 


Come join the top team of 
professional dance _ instruc- 
tors at Framingham Bali- 
room Dance Studio. We need 
a few good men to join our 
Staff. So if you are energetic, 
personable, and respon- 
sible, come in and fill out an 
application between 2 & 6 
p.m. Some experience in ball- 
room & disco preferred, but 
we will train. Framingham 
Ballroom Dance Studio, 1 
Pleasant St., Framingham 
Center. 879-4330 








rivate rm & board & pocket 
Lead Programer-Analyst. Work ineney. Call 617-237-6145" 


on unusual, education related 


DISC JOCKY 
Experienced only. Full time or 
weekends only considered. Ex- 
citing unique Disco opening mid 
June in White River Vt. Call 603- 
632-7503. E.0.E. 





programing projects in a beautiful ~ STRUT FOR FREE 

natural setting. Share respon- Over 1000 people have seen ‘The 

sibility & problem solving abilities ji Night Strut’ for free by usher- 

with programer, instructional jng at the Boston Rep. Call 423- 

developers & project managers. 6580 for details. 

Small staff, friendly environment. 

Experience with PDP/II’s, BASIC. PICKUP & DELIVERY 

Contact John Kelley 237-4656. is only part of this job. You will be 

running a mini-department of our 

AUDIO TECHNICIAN company. Handling 






































NIGHT 
RECEPTIONIST/ 
WATCHMAN 


5:30 PM to 9 PM or 
later Monday through 
Friday to answer 
phones and greet visi- 
tors. Permanent posi- 
tion. Must be depend- 
able and have good 
work record. , 
Apply days 


Phoenix 
3rd floor 


100 Massachusetts Avenue 
at Newbury Street, Boston 























00 
SURVEY 


TAKERS 


Demanding, but interest- 
ing, one week, (June 4-9) 
temporary assignment 
interviewing pedes- 
trians for government 
survey. We need bright, 
assertive, pleasant, out- 
going people who can 
handle a face to face 
interview. Some college 
preferred, $3.50 per 
hour. Don’t delay call us 
for a convenient appoint- 


ment. 
18 Tremont St. 6th Fir. 
Government Center 
523-1880 


is staff 
iy builders: 














Then do yourself a favor and talk to us about 


OUR MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITIES! 


have the desire and ambition to succeed. 


day work week, of 
weekends and fluctuating work week’ , 


The Benefits We Offer: 

© Life-Medical-Dental Insurance (free after 5 years} 

© Company Profit Sharing 

© Paid Vacations ‘3 weeks after 1 year. 4 weeks after 5 years) 
© Possibility of ty o salary increases within the first year 

© Educational Assistance 

If your present job does not offer you the challenge, 
advancement opportunities or financial growth that you 
are looking for ... WE WILL AT McDONALD’S. 


An equal opportunity employer M/F 








ARE YOU IN RETAIL 
MANAGEMENT, BUT... 


© working too many hours for too little pay? © going nowhere? © not getting the recognition you deserve? 


We are looking for women and men who have demonstrated leadership, mature judgment, ability to motivate, and 


As a McDonald's Manager, you will gain experience in advertising, promotions, purchasing, hiring, training and 
supervision of a inne number of people . . . all the phases of running a successful business. We advocate a 5 
6-50 hours, but you must be willing to accept working 3-4 nights a week, including most 


We have selected openings in the 

Boston area. No appointment is 

necessary - just come in and talk with us. 
Call May 30th & 31st. 

329-1450 or send your resume to 
Tony Aiellc 

CORPORATE OFFICES 


420 Providence Highway 
Westwood, MA 02090 








To repair and calibrate audio & pickup/delivery, shipping, receiv- 
stereo equipment. Experienced ing, customer interaction. etc. 
Call Bob at Brandsmart: 547-6900 Pay $4 per hr. Please contact Mr 
ext. 471. McLaughlin at 547-7000. 
e Ecology Workshop needs driver- 
immed position open for mature ; 
person in rapidly growing Boston crgerenet © Gaye 6 oe Sr © ve 8 
bookkeping, will train. Phone exp oe 
& personality most important star- TRUCK DRIVERS 
Diane. ed 396-3995 
GENERAL PD VOLUNTEERS 
cine study at Boston City Hospital 
Hand out flyers in Boston Area $50 Call 424-5282 Tues & Wed 
’s - L.P.N.’ 
R.N.’s - L.P.N.’s - 
5 
G.N.’s 
We have full and part time positions available. 
Top wages. No fee. YOU CHOOSE YOUR HOURS. 
1352 Beacon Street 
Room 4, Brookline 
ARE -— conriwent? 
— ENERGETIC? 
You — EFFECTIVE SPEAKER? 
tic individual with effective communication skills for summer & 
permanent positions as instructors in Motivational Training Pro- 
dentials a secondary consideration. Staff training will be pro- 
vided in program content & motivational techniques. Work sites 
Send resume or request for application to 
Box 1118 


preffered. Exc. benefits & wages. Applicants must have own car. 
RECP’TNST/SEC 
office. Typing skills nec, light day. Pay ls $4.10 per hr. Give a 
ting salary $150 call 266-8860 Contract Labor, experience need- 
Males 18-58 yrs needed for vacr 
Call Bill Anthony 739-2200. May 29-30 10am-3pm 
Urgently Needed 
\4 2 
Nursing Placement Inc. 
738-5030 

An established research & training company is seeking energe- 

grams. Varied backgrounds are preferred, with academic cre- 

either north or south of Boston. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


Young Men and Women: 


JOIN TODAY'S MINUTEMEN! 


Your National Guard 
It’s either $1500 cash Bonus 


Or $2000 for college. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHO JOIN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
BEFORE 16 June 1979!! 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES (OR THOSE WHO WILL BE 


GRADUATING IN 1979) JOINING THE GUARD NOW CAN 
MAKE YOU ELIGIBLE FOR ENLISTMENT OR EDUCATION 


BONUSES. 


NATIONAL 
SUARD 





*Offer does not apply to people 
with prior military service. 


CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-638-7600 




















Secretaries & Typists 
Interesting Jobs — Choice Locations 


We Need You! 


‘Cpl 


Temporary 
Services. inc 


«. in Boston call 357-4025 


575 Boylston Street 
Copley Sq. 


.. in Burlington call 
. “273-3010 
444 Burlington Mali Rd. 
Executive Place I! 


JEWELRY & LEATHER 
CRAFTSPERSON 
Sought to teach in fine Arts & 
Crafts program at Maine summer 
girl's camp. Salary $550-$750 
(room & board provided) Call 

locally, Linda 581-1827 


ARTISTS MODELS 
Serious.artist grp will pay gd rate 
4 person who cd shr studio sp or 
wrk w models pref art stu or 
dancer Beverly days 742-1192 








CHEF: Continental alf Natural ex- 
perienced. Full kitchen respon- 
sibilities. Health Bar, bakery, 65 
seat fish vegetarian restaurant 
Apply in Person. 


CONTRACT LABOR 
Loading trucks, building stages. 
396-3995 


Fast paced retail operation needs 
full time (including Eves) cashier 
with previous bookeeping/money 
handling experience. Please call 
354-7617 for interview appoint- 
ment. 


EXP ACCT.PAYABLE 
Growing food service & catering 
company loc, in Alliston area. 
Small, congenial, office 
w/benefits. Exc wkng cond. Call 
Marilyn for appt: 787-1181 














Part Time 
Typist 


For copy & transcription work 
needed. $4-$6 per hour, flex- 
ible schedule. Psystar Video 
354-0179 in Cambridge. 














| SUMMER JOBS 


No experience necessary. 4 
openings for general help in 
our book bindery. 40 hrs. pre- 
ferred. 4 or 5 day week, Stu- 
dents welcome. Call Tues- 
day, 


Wells Bindery 


Waltham 
893-3050 














Psystar Video is seek- 
ing models, dancers, 
writers, and other wo- 
men in the performing 
arts for unscripted 
video work in Cam- 
bridge and Duxbury. 
Salaries for experi- 
enced applicants will 
range $13-$20 per 
hour. 17 Healey St. 
Apt. 303 Cambridge. 
354-0179 














Summer Help 
lf you would like to 
work aS a masseuse 
and have experience in 
massage or a strong 
desire to learn, we 
have immediate open- 
ings available. Earn- 
ing potential of $6 per 
hour. For interview, 
call: 
Center for 
Healing Massage 
678 Mass. Ave. Central 
Sq., Cambridge 
864-3332 








ADVERTISING 
SALESPERSON 


The Sack Theatre Show- 
guide, a subsidiary of The 
Boston Phoenix needs some- 
one to sell advertising for its 
monthly movie magazine. 
Take over existing accounts 
and break new ground. This is 
a good position for an ag- 
gressive beginning salesper- 
son who wants a challenge 
and an opportunity to grow. 
Salary draw of $150 per week 
against potential commis- 
sion plus benefits. 

Apply in person 

The Boston Phoenix 
100 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, MA 
3rd Floor 

















The terms Male & Fe- 
male are used for the 
convenience of the 
reader. Sex discrim- 
ination is illegal unless 
a bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification is 
Stated. 


POLITICAL 
ACTIVIST 


Mass Fair Share is hireing 
dedicated people to join fuli time 
staff. Position involves fund rais- 
ing and community out reach. 
Permanant or summer position 
call 266-7505 














Assistant Cook required. Exper 
ience in small food operation 
necessary. Good salary, 
negotiable. Please call to arrange 
interview, 876-8098. 


HARMONIUM MOVERS looking 
for M or F help, exc pay, flexible 
hrs, good working cond. 739-2200 
or 776-6574 


SATTRAC WOMENS 
Prof talent scout auditioning att 
women for national mens 
magazine/publ No exp nec All 
types wntd Call Frank 337-7877 


JEWELRY 
CRAFTSPERSON 
Exper. full & P.T. Needham 
Studio. Internship avail. 449-2261 


FURNITURE SALES 
Qual. unf furn retailer needs 
salesperson for Sats. Exper. 
desirable but not nec. Country 
Workshop, 2327 Mass Ave. N 
Camb. 876-2262. 


EXCELLENT JOB 
For college student in writer- 
professor's smali family. House 
help cooking salary travel bdroom 
nr Camb eves 395-3407 

















JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Dorchester day camp needs 
specialists in woodworking, arts & 
Crafts, pool, gym, math, reading, 
social studies, music, dance, & 
bus drivers to work in racially mix- 
ed camp. Starting Jun25 thru 
Aug. 31. For more info call Tom 
Ryan 825-4961 Tues-Thurs. 





Part time job (1 2 hrs/wk) for 79- 
80 school yr. as attendant for han- 
dicapped student. Offers $100 mo 
& private rm in mens’ dorm 498- 
5125. 


RES. CAMP FOR 
RETARDED-AUG. 
Positions include: Counselors, 
Lifeguard, Nature/Sports/Music 
& Crafts Resource Counselors, 
Cook's Aide. $375-625. Nights 
plus 2 days off. MR experience 
preferred. Call 894-3600, X262. 


HOSTESS- 
MASSEUSES 
Potential earnings of $10 per hour 
+. No experience necessary, just 
a strong desire to do a good job. 

547-9179. 


VIDEO SYST. LTD 
Attention all exotic dancers stage 
performers and those who wish a 
lasting color video copy of wed- 
dings, parties, and Bar Mitzvahs 
contact Video Systems Ltd for all 
your tapeing call 754-4769 


$250 WEEKLY: Part-time, clipping 
age items! No exp. nec. 
Write: ‘Midwest’ Dept K-7, 6 N. 
State st., Elgin, tll. 60120 


PRODUCTION 
WOODWORKER 
Experience 
Pays $4 to $6 
per hour. 
Call.John 
492-2886 




















Your time can be turned into 
more doing what you are good 
Hospitals and nursing hories 
shift. Don't let time slip by. 


CALL TODAY — 
262-3393 - 


Holly or David 
520 





"RN's - L.P.N.’s - AIDES 


Time is Money 


cash while you spend a day or 
at. Don't let training go to waste. 
need you. Name your day and 


Commonwealth Ave., Boston 





MESSENGERS WTD 
Drivers w own late model vehicle 
wtd also. Must know Boston area, 
excellent pay call 787-2023 





Telephone sales person for 
northern N.E. Record one stop. 
Requires strong knowlege & in- 
terest in recorded music. Send 
resume or phone no. to ALTEC. 
36 Church St. Burlington Vt. 
* 05401. Attn. Billy Northup. 





PART TIME GIRL 
Female would like to meet same 
to help with part time modeling 
must be open minded Box 1124. 


RESUMES PRINTED 
REtvped by COPY COP, 815 
Boy:ston St., opp the Pru. Dial C- 
O-P-Y-C-O-P. 


WANTED young energetic F for 
housekeeper & companion for 
slightly handicapped male. Room, 
board & salary. Call 536-6155 
anytime and keep trying. 








Children the next generation, 
elderly the last. Jobs avail in home 
situations. Work as much or ag lit- 
tle as you want. Jobs avail ndéw. 
Ref Req International Sitting Ser- 
vice, 233 Harv St. Rm 34, 
Brookline. Please call 566-7901 


COUNSELORS 
For halfway house for adult ex- 
offenders. Minimum of three 8-hr 
shifts per week, nights and 
weekends. Stipend of $10 per 8 hr 
shift. Call 261-1864 








FEM MASSEUSES 


Wanted: Great opp, good pay. For 
appt call 331-0005 anytime 


HOSTESS-MASSEUSE 
Work in a legitimate Cambridge 
health club. Earn $250-$300 
weekly. No experience necessary. 
Good character, reliability only 
requirements. Training available 
Call 491-1260 











General Housecleaning 


Reliable person needed with previous 
experience to clean once a week. Must 


have own transportation to Needham. 











Call 444-0916 after 4:00 pm 





JOY OF MOVEMENT 


Joy of Movement is looking for temporary staff to handle tele- 
phone registration and on-line data entry for period of June 11- 
July 14. Paid training week of June 4. $4.00 per hour and one 
free class to start. Must be able to work under pressure. Dance 
and/or computer experience heipful but not mandatory. Please 
call Sarah, 492 by June 1st for possible interview. 


Ye OAS OE 





_THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER 


New England's Leading Center for Dance and Movement 





DIRECTOR 
BALTIMORE SCHOOL 
FOR THE ARTS 


Exciting position available for energetic, creative leader for 
Baltimore's School for the Arts, the nation’s newest & most in- 
novative High School for the Arts, training students in grades 9- 
12 for professional careers in art, music, theatre & dance. Direc- - 
tor will provide leadership for artistic & academic programs & 
participate in recruiting staff & faculty; supervising final stages 
of building renovation; and developing relationships with artis- 
tic & academic communities. B.A. degree required, graduate 
degree preferred. Demonstrated leadership & organizational 





SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Starting this fall for 1979-1980 school year, 
teach a general Jewish educational pro- 
gram that includes customs & holidays, 
ethics & values, modern Israel, Jewish his- 
tory, and the Holocaust. Curriculum pro- 
vided. Elementary or junior high school 
teaching experience a must. Classes are 
held Sunday morning from 9:30 to 11:45 
a.m. in a modern Framingham public school 
by the Jewish Workshop for Education & 
Culture, a seven year old progressive and 
alternative Sunday School. These are sal- 
aried and rewarding positions. Own trans- 
portation required. Send a letter outlining 
your training and experience to Howard 


_ Wolk, 5 Lantern Lane, Natick, Mass. ‘01760. 








—w 





—emceseen: 





Ya DAY 
NICE PAY 


Enjoyable phone sales work with guaranteed 
hourly pay PLUS commission and bonus (and 
benefits for tenured employees) for a 25. hour 
week. You earn $3.00 to $9.00 per hour selling 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS throughout New England from 
our office near the State House. Afternoons from 
1-5. We train energetic, articulate people. 





ability a must. Salary negotiable. Resumes by June 15th to: 


Dr. John G. Gist, Deputy Superintendent 
Baltimore City Public Schools 
3 East 25th St. 
Baltimore Md. 21218 





Call 
723-2470 


An Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F - 


TIMERS: 


LIBRARIES. INC 























RDVARKS 











WHOLESALE 
PIANOS 


We are soon becoming the 
largest piano company in 
the country. Why? Largest 
selection - Lowest prices - 
Guaranteed workmanship - 
Free home tuning - Hun- 
dreds of pianos - New, re- 
conditioned, rebuilt - Deliv- 
ery available - Piano ren- 
tals available. 

GRANDS ¢ UPRIGHTS e 
SPINETS ¢ ANTIQUES 
All major manufacturers. 
DON’T BUY A PIANO 
until you compare our se- 
lection and prices. Piano 
dealers welcome. Financ- 
ing available. $99 and up. 
Open 7 days a week 10am- 

10pm. 
J.D. FURST & SON 
21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Sq. 267-4079 
and 


8 Albany St. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
rear entrance, across from 
Racquetball Club 
Th, Fri. 4-9, Sat., Sun. 10-6 
603-431-5897 
Watch for our new 
location in 
Coral Gables, Fla. 














He 


Herb plants 100 varieties home 
grown Pembroke MA 21/2 miles 
West off Rt 3 on Rt 14 right on 
Taylor to 177. 


BIORHYTHM RESEARCH 
CENTER 
Celebrates “The Year of the 
Child” 








Order 1 adult chart at the reg. 
price. Receive 1 child chart 
FREE of charge (Child must 
be 12 & under). 

Learn to be more aware of 
your physical, emotional & in- 
tellectual body cycles by 
using an accurate chart. 

1 month $3 1 year $30 
Send check or money order 
along with month, day, year of 
birth for you & 1 child to: 

BIORHYTHM RESEARCH 


CENTER 
677 Beacon St. 








co 

ATTENTION BOX 
HOLDERS 

102 CHARLES ST. 


D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton’s original mail drop. es- 
tablished 1972, can meet your 
needs. Call 423-3543 to rent a 
private mailbox immediately. 
5 minute walk from Faneuil 


Hall/Quincy Market. 
& } 











Tall fem-imp will help mn with 


cross-dressing etc. After 5 pm 
poe all dy wknds Mikki 742- 





Custom Lic. Plates class-flash all 
“Styles Call Mitch 241-9834 


BEWARE OF IMITATORS 
Lester’s TV has been buying 
& selling used TVs & Stereos 
for almost 30 years. We stand 
behind every set & repair that 
leaves the shop. Fair prices - 
free pickup & delivery. Honest 
repair work our specialty. 
Lester’s TV © 523-2187 

15 Revere St., Beacon Hill 














THE U0-FU BROKER ry 
ae 


| 
Lett 2 2 9 9 Oh eK 


THE HIF! BROKER 


For Stereo Equipment, see 
AUDIO/VISUAL 


SHOCK TREATMENT. Have you 
had shock treatmnt? Do you know 
someone who has? Have you wkd 
in a Hosp. that deliv shock 
tretmnt. Pise contct. replies con- 
fid.Citzens Commission on 
Human Rights. 755 Boyiston St 
Sute 260 Bos Ma 739-2200 x 518 


X-RATED 
Video cassettes, Beta and VHS 
formats. Send for free 50 page 


= 
Be 

















jcatalogue P.O. Box 55 Stoughton 





Mass 02072. 


SAVE ON 
BIKE LOCKS 
Bike locks $15.50 reg $25. 
guaranteed Call 536-5390 
between 10-4pm ask for Jon. 


WE BUY BOOKS 
Brattle Book Shop 
George Gloss, Tel. 542-0210 











PIANOS? 739-2200 


MEAS AAARNAAAAAARARAAD 


254-8459 
lFOOSBALLSALE 


- feels good 

.. is a natural state 

-- puts you in control 

.. aids with smoking, weight, 
concentration, anxiety, 
insomnia, stuttering, new 
habits, new direction . . 
Think of it. 277-2618 
HYPNOSIS RESEARCH 

ASSOC. 











WANTED: Males of Females ages 
18-30 to participate in a paid 
Medical-Psychological research 
study. Call Sleep Lab 288-5114 


CROSS DRESSERS-look & feel 
pretty in soft feminine fashions. 
Wigs & makeup included. For ap- 
pointment call days: 245-9737, or 
eves: 438-7350. 


SUMMER HELP 

If you would like to work as a 
masseuse and have experience in 
massage or a strong desire to 
learn, we have immediate 
openings available. Potential ear- 
nings of $6 per hour. For interview 
call Center for Healing Massage. 
864-3332. 


LEROY NEIMAN 
Investment quality serigraphs, 
framed, Bi. Labrador; Marlin. 
Smaller apt forces sale well below 
pepe prices. Photos available. 

7-5264. 


T-SHIRT TRANSFERS 
(8 X 10) 
from your 35mm color slide or art 
work. $2.50 each. COPY COP 815 
Boylston St. Boston 267-9267 
Open 8-10 M-Th, 8-8 Friday, 9-6 
Sat. 13 Congress St. (near State) 
Open 8-9 M-Th, 8-6 Fri. 9-5 Sat. 


. 


es 
AGE 


and Game Company ~ 
163 HARVARD AVE. ALLSTON 

















20% off all tournament soccer 
foosball tables 

Darts Foosball 
Table Tennis 








Poker Tables: 
Billiards Backgammon 
\—“‘We Work on Play” << < 


MENSTRUAL DISTRESS? 
New, permanent relief of cramps, 
etc when not of medical cause. 
Details 254-5390 or write Box 
1068. 


14 in X 18 in COPIES 
or 11 x 7 now available at COPY 
COP. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O-P, 815 
Boylston St., opposite the Pru. 


COLOR COPIES 
At Copy Cop, 815 Boylston St., 
opp the Pru. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O-P. 


PRIVATE MAIL BOXES 
For rent. DLD, 310 Franklin St 
Boston, 423-3543. Estab 1972 U 
have your own key 


NEED EXTRA MONEY 

QUICK AND CASH... 
We will buy your old jewelry in any 
condition or Dental, optomical 
frames, rings, watches, chains, 
clocks, silverware, etc... Mail it in 
for FREE estimate. We are bond- 
ed and licensed. TIME DIST. INC. 

Suite 535 
333 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 02108 


SAVE ON 
A RECEIVER 
NIKKO receiver reg $900. now 
only $425. Call 536-5390 days ask 
for Jon. ; 


INVITATION TO TV'S 

to make up and dress for an hour 
in sheers, satins, attr wigs and 
lovely surroundings. Completely 
private and confidential. 10:30- 
5:30 Thes thru Fri. 944-8576. 
Phone no. changing in July to un- 
listed number. 




















PSYCHIC 
Paim and Tarot Card Reader, Call 
for appt 427-4618 Rox. 


New Security 
Auto-Lock 
‘Stops Thieves 





Cet | xX 


x | % 
: se | 
Rugged Stainless 
Steel 


39* plus 5% 


Mass. tax 


617-296-0754 
iain Auto-Lock 
ne. 

P.O. Box 211 
Milton, Mass. 


TS PEOPLE 
An open house will be heid for all 
interested TS women & TS men 
Tues eve 29 May in Camb call 
617-277-3454 for detaits. 


RUSH SEATS! 
Boston Pops, Sat. June 2, 8 pm. 
Good seats $4 to $8.50. Guests: 
Tom Brokaw of NBC & Mike & Kit- 
ty Dukakis. For Tix call 893-7080. 

















FAKE ID’s 
Not really fake, but custom-made, 
permanently sealed color photo 
ID's. Can do genuine security, 
private 
jokes. 593-8614 


Happy 21st, Gilbone! Sorry we 
couldn't be there but there’s no 
trolley to Wrentham and you lock- 
ed the bicycle! We'll see you June 
1. Love, your future roommates 











PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
Your Own Locked Mailbox | 
400 Comm. Ave. 247-9141 
Confidential & Secure 


Ask About 
Telephone Answering 




















lags, novelties, or inside ~ 


I 
LOVE 
YOU 


*® in-person deliveries in Boston. 
New York. Chicago ang 
Milwaukee and suburban areas 

¢ Telephone deliveries anywhere! 


Tell that 
someone special 
how you feel with 


CL 


TELE SS, E TUNE 


Singing Telegrams 

| (800) 323-1400 (Toll-free) 

Major credit cards 
accepted 











’PIN-OAK-YO 
HAS A 


WOODPECKER’ 
T-SHIRT $6.50 Brochure $.25 
WoodsPeople, Hampden, Maine 

444 


LOUDSPEAKERS 
SAVE $$$ 
Evolution 1 wainut loudspeakers 
$315 a pair. Brand new stil! in fac- 
tory carton. Cail 536— 5390 days 





_Ask for Jon x511 


Raoscvenns 








BROOKLINE 


3 Rm apt in private home, 
priv. entrance 1 block from 
Beacon St. on quiet street, 
across from park, call Jeff 
734-3742, 267-4079 











Allis now or Sept 3-4rm sunny apts 
free furn conv Comm Crine Coll 
mkts sec bidg W&D No pets $280- 
$350 owner eves 232-4650. 


Alliston 1-2 rms in 3 bdrm apt 
spacious 2 balconies clean near 
bus T stores laundry $120 ocall 
early or late 787-0620. 


Brighton seek rmmts F or couple 
for 3 bdrm in hse, summer or 
longer, quiet suburban, nr quick 
trans $95 util 782-3479. 


Brkline Bri line Bsmnt 2 bdrm apt 
in old hs off Rvrside T nds wrk Lrg 
rms snny eatin kitchen Rear en- 
trnce $250htd 738-1472 aft 6 


SPACIOUS ONE BEDRM 
Available 6/1/79 - 6/1/80, clean 
bidg nicely furnished no pets 1/2 
block from MBTA Brighton call 
Anne 294-0192 after 5. 


BRI-cin sunny ibd $265. 232- 
0050 




















TIRED OF ROACHES 
Broken windows, leaky faucets, 
no heat? Best maintenance in Bri. 
Lg 2bd in trans, nr shopping, avail 
— $355. Fineberg Assoc 232- 





BRI-ig 1bd sunny with hw firs cin 
sec bidg close to trans exc Indird 
$265 Madeline 536-3010 





| BRIGHTON-sunny 2bd eat-in kit, ile 


bath, hw firs, nr trans, 350. 
GLOBE RE 566-6507. 


ee ee | 
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LOWEST PRICES 
Studio, 1 & 2 bds $170-$300. All 
clean & secure 783-2100. 


BRi-in house-ig mod 5bd d&d ww 
fp $570unhtd. 783-3158 783-1024 





MBTA $280/mo ht inci Call 567- 
5270 


BOSTON quiet Queensberry St. 1 
bdrm could be 2 bdrm $180/mo. 
heated avail 6/1 or 7/1 summer 
sublet or lease 236-1076 anytime 








BRIGHTON-1bd with more $250. 
HOME LOCATORS cash fee $40. 
9232000 


Can't afford a whole house? We 
have 2&3 bdrm apts in residential 
homes serious inquires only call 
787-0120 bet 1-5 weekdays. 


STUDENTS 
Near schools: studios, 1 & 2bdrms 
$170-$300. Clean & safe, MBTA. 
783-2100. 


BRi-nr trans ig semi-mod studio. 
sep kit, clin bidg Indry $185 htd. 
783-1024 or 783-3158. gO Ri- 
BRKLN-We have cin & sec 1— bd 
apts in hses & bidgs avail ow & 
Sept 1 GLOBE 566-6507. 











Beacon Hill studio w/sep kit & 
bath large loft bgt | bar in 
walking dis of all T lines $175/mo 
incl heat 367-6947 eve. 


Studio apt Hem. St. Sep kit & 
bath, Alcove, Summer sublet 
$165 mnth. Sept opt 424-1832 
morn. or eves for June 1 





CAMB-1bd with yard $285. HOME 
LOCATORS, cash fee $40. 923- 





SOMERVILLE sunny, clean, 5 rm 
apt nr MBTA. $240 utils not incl. 
Move in condition. 776-0662, 625- 
0989. Avail Sept. 1. 


CHELSEA spacious 1_bdrm in 
quiet. brick building, exc security 
& location, 10 min to Boston or 
Camb, mod kitch & bath, plenty of 
windows. $195 mo incl ht & hw 
498-4596, 834-8691 








1 bdr apt to sub till Aug w/opt to 
renew lease Park Drive good 


location avail Jun 1 air cond $235 _ 


mo call 266-6272 9-1pm. 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE 
One bdrm large kitchen refrig, 
gas stove, small porch excel loca- 
tion good neibors ut! incl $185 per 
mo 442-0172. 








BRI nr Brkle-ig sunny stu $190 1 
bd nr Pk $235 566-2000 267-6191 


BRIGHTON-nr trans, Ig 1bd, cin 
bidg $265 htd. Studio $225 htd 
783-3158 or 783-1024 








SPACE HAS 
ALLSTON-studios-1bds-2bds 
avail now from $180. Call 232- 





BACK BAY APT AVAIL 
Mature person 25+ to share 
spacious 4 bedroom apt. must be 
responsible, independent very 
clean avi 6/1 536-0819 


PARK DR. studio w piano, phone, 
furn. June 1 - Sept 1 $160/mo 
266-1078 


FENS-stu w eatin kit $175 232— 
0050 








Newton M or F to share hse with M 
& F $125 util for June Aug parking 
wash dry 969-4860 





South Boston modern attr 1 bdrm 
with ht & all util $175 479-4228 or 
925-3313. 


LYNN- Share a large clean apt. 
$35 weekly per person, 593-0771 


W. ROXBURY Avail 6/1 Furnished 
room in exc. location & home AIR- 
CONDITIONED, Broadioomed 
wall-to-wall, All utilities, pkng, 
Near MTA & bus stop $150/mo. 
Call Sam 327-4395 


WEYMOUTH available im- 
mediately completely furn studio, 
incl bed & kit utensils. No pets, 
$225+utils Call collect 1-927- 
1588 after 6pm, ask for Dawn 











Comm Ave Sublet, June-Aug neg. 
1-bedrm, furnished apt, mgr-ok 
Good, safe location. $222, Call 
oo. Lv message: 253— 





Share apt Beacon Hill own bdrm 
$120/mo call mornings 367-1884 
ask for Murray. 





Back Bay artists large studio 
hcielings pool mid June 3 mos 
$240 a mos 262-6797 must see frt 
space & light. Painters heaven 





Back Bay 3 bdrm basement with 
light Recently painted cool in 
summer Large kitchen Available 
June 15 phone 262-6674 a steal , 





3 bdrm summer sublet w all mod 
conv. & fully furn Avail June 1 to 
Aug 31 Monthly rate $420 price 
neg. Call anytime 566-4879 





Large 1 bdrm apt avail for 
summer sublet to 9/1. High rise 
complex, nr Red Line & Gov 
Center. D/D, riv & city views. Sun 
porch, sparsly furn. Rent $500. 
227-8580. 


BACK BAY summer sublet. Share 
with 2 male students, spacious, 
quiet. Nonsmoker only. $145/mo. 
Call 262-1453 eves. 


BACK BAY 1 furn brm in 2 brm 
apt June-Aug riv biew Ig liv rm nr 








*T elev Indry sunroof 5 min to BU 


MIT HARVARD $165 247-0710 


4 bedroom apt in Brighton, fully 

carpeted first floor, dishwasher 

> ae fireplace $500 mo 233- 
1 


ALLSTON Lrg sunny 2 bdrm apt 
Sublet 7/1 to 9/1 with t. option 
AC, ww carpet, parking Close to H 
Sq $290 mo. 787-439: 





Summer sublet-3 bdrm apt 
Soldiers Field park, furn, rent 
negotiable. Call 498-5385. 


BRIGHTON SUBLET 
with option to renew. 2 bdrm, 
$285/mo available July 1. For 
more info, call Bill or Art at 787- 
2788 


Sublet 4 br apt June 1-Aur 31, 
Brighton nr MBTA $490/mo ht hw 
incl tel 783-0373. 


Needed Rentors for beautiful ige 
carpeted 2 '% bdrm apt in 
Brighton. $285 mo. Avail Jun 20. 
for Summer or yr round. Close to 
MBTA. Call 361-7508. 


Beautiful Brighton apt.! Grad. stu- 
dent seks non smoker to share 
sunny 2 bdrm apt for July-&Aug 
$163/mo 254-7219 


Sum sub BI Vil 1 bed Ig furn apt 
$100 F wanted sunny frpi very 
safe acr f T call 566-6901. 




















Lg 3 bdrm apt to share w/2 F safe 
nbhd nr T av 6/10 or by 7/1 
Brookline Village area call 731- 
1338. $134/mo+utils 


BROOKLINE- M or F 25+ to share 
Irge sunny Brkline apt w/2 M & 1 








BRI-1&2bds mod K&B very nice & 
— 6/1 $285-$375 783- 
1 





NO LEASE 
Bri-1bd $205 stu $175. 232-0050 


BRI-BRKL-ig studio, hw firs, res 
supt, Indry fac in bidg, gd Indird, 
nr T $230 Tom 536-3010 


BRinr BRKLE-best apts cin sunny 
— 566-2000 267— 
191 


BRI-9/1 mod 2bd $330. 232-0050 


BRI-in house-extra ig 3bd mod 
eat-in kit, tile bath $350unhtd. 
783-3158 or 783-1024. 


BRIGHTON-large 2bdrm, sunny, 
hardwood floors, exc cond, good 
landiord $365. Fred 536-3010. 


BRI-ig 3bd apt mod kit & bath, hw 
firs, prch, Indry fac, nr T $500 htd. 
GLOBE RE 566-6507. 


BRI-Sbd in hse-eat in kit, 112 
baths, nat wdwk, prch, yd, pkg, 
$600. GLOBE RE 566-6507. 


NUMBER ONE 
Landiord in Bri-Aliston area. We 
fix things. Lg 1bd, hw firs, nr trans 
& shopping $285. Fineberg Assoc 
232-2554 gO Ri-3bd 9/1 $425. 
232-0050. 


63 PINKNEY STREET 
BEACON HILL 
Rooms $35 up. Exc loc great mgt, 
clean, nr all trans. Call John 262- 
9169 or 367-6130 


BACK BAY 


1 BDRM APT 
Need by July 1 for young prof now 
in Marlborough St bidg going 
condo. $300-$350 max. Call R. 
Ross 247-3214 days, 262-0057 









































WINDERMERE 


inspired by the airy, tropical beauty of the Bahamas, Windermere brings 
the magic of wicker and rattan to every season of the year. 

The distinctive wicker pattern is actually embossed 6n wood, elim- 
inating any of wicker’s disadvantages! This coo! white collection also 
offers the nostalgic elegance of rattan in a headboard and desk chair. 

Case tops have the added advantage of high pressure laminates to pre- 
vent marring. An elegant collection! 


Triple dresser w/twin mirrors; headboard (full or queen: 
size); 5 drawer chest; 
Nightstand $69.99 extra 





HOURS 

DAILY 10-6 

SAT. 10-5:30 
TUES. & FRI. 10-8 





SALLET 


FURNITURE 


COMPANY 


44 HARVARD AVE. 
ALLSTON, MA 
782-1891 














eves 


BACK 8-nr Nrthestn U Boston 

Common RE 335 Huntington Av 

lca fr $175 262-4588 267- 
191 








BRIGHTON & BACK B-ig coean 
Sunny stu-1-2-3-4-bds now & 
Sept 267-6191 566-2000 


NO LEASE SUNNY!!! 
BRi-nr Brki-stu w alc $190 Ig 1 bd 
$205 566-2000 267-6191. 


NO LEASE 
Bac B-ig stu alcove $210 1 bd very 
Ig overikg pk $265 267-6191 566- 
2000. 











BACK B-Mari St nr Mass Av stu 1- 
2-3bds now & Sept 267-6191 566- 
2000 _ x 


RENTAL 
HEADQUARTERS 
Join the move to THE NEW 
| FENWAY. Near Colleges, 
Museums, Symphony, the Fenway. 
STUIODS $165-$190 
ONE BORM $190-$250 
TWO BDRM $300-$400 
No Fee 
FENWAY 


MANAGEMENT 
128 HEMENWAY ST.. BOSTON 
536-6335 





SUNNY RIVERWAY 
Stu avaail on tree-lined street, ht 
& hw included, clean & secure, 
$275. 783-2100. 


Boston-Parker Hill 2 bdrm $175 
Convenient to hospitals & schools 
Economical to heat Near MBTA 
No lease, Top shape 427-3907 


ARTIST with sunny Mt Top house 
has 7 rooms 2 porches needs 1 
rmmt easy access to MBTA and 
93 rent $130 call Ron 322-2022 


APTS NOW & SEPT 
Boston Common RE 267-6191 
566. 000 














FENS-Ig 1bd $225. 6/1 232-0050 





‘| 
' SOUTH END 1 bdrm $250 sunny 


cozy clean and breezy. new frig 

and stove. Freshly painted. 5 min 

walk to Coply . Spectacular 

view of Pru and downtown. Safe 

~ secure Jun 1 267-9137. after 
pm. 





CHEAP RENTS 
Davis Realty 232-0050 


PARKING SPACE 
Beacon Street Brookline,$40 per 
month. 566-0920. 








. BKLINE BRI line 2 bath 2 & hf 


Boston Mass Ave reduced rent for 
handyman apt to be finished 
Private entrance must do 
sheetrock, moldings, tiling inci all 
util negot 266-8822. 


FENWAY ROOMS 
Kit fac neat ref'nces 262-0853 





bdrm snny 2 nd fir of old house on 
Bcon T. Hrdwd firs eatin ktchn 
$450 inc ht & pkg 738-1472 after 6 


BRKLINE BR line. 2 bdrm garden 
apt in large old hs on Ben T. $350 
inclt ht pkng. Snny eat in ktchn, 
Quiet patio grdn 738-1472 aft 6 








Sublet Studio apt Beacon Hill 
Good location Available now Op- 
tion to lease Sept 1 $185/mo. 
Fireplace Call 298-8862 


Sin prof M 32 seeks 1 bdrm apt 
quiet area can occupy anytime 
before 8/1 $240 max. call Bud 
864-6486. 


BOSTON One bed studio Sunny 
Garden All util 225-275. New 
Clean Few bloc from John Han 
Twr. 536-6398 day 426-5894 nite 


KENMORE SQ. 
FURNISHED-ww carpeting priv & 
semi priv mod baths $35 and $45 
a week. 267-8280 645 Beacon St. 


BOSTON EAST furnished clean, 
quiet modern 2bdrm apt in safe 
area, exc location, nr stores & 


YSIWY 














ASHMONT Mod 2bedrm & study 
Clean spacious Owner occ MBTA 
Red Ln Need mature resp tenant 
1 fare Camb $225 w/out util 265— 
9456 


‘. HARVARD SQ. 
4 bdrm, liv rm, kit, bath, fireplace, 
dishwasher, frt & bk pch, $690 
heat included, 876-3771 X653 
avail Sept 1. 


BROOKLINE-2bd htd $425. 
HOME LOCATORS, cash fee $40. 








* 923-2000 





NOW FOR SEPT 
Brookline-3 & 4bdrms, 1 & 2 baths 
from $400. SPACE 232-8415 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
mee house $275 566-2000 267- 
1 


OITb- EA Varied, Ha Mas oto 








4 BDRM $325 APT 
Heat incl. 5 min. bus to Harvard or 
Lechmere. Available July 1. June 
date also considered. Cail Andy 
days at 353-3282 


WATERTOWN 3rd roommate 
needed spacious 3bd apt frpic 
$155 0 incl heat 6/1-9/31 w opt 
—_ will nego 926-1539 or 924- 


WOODS HOLE FALMOUTH area 
sk housing. Want to share apt or 
house w 2 or 3 F's. Call 944-1174. 
Work for Oceanographic Institute. 











JAMAICA PLAIN newly renovated 
2 room apt ceramic tile bath hw 
firs no bugs sunny and clean 
Goerge 522-9700. 


JAMAICA PLAIN newly renovated 
4 room apt ceramic tile bath h w 
firs no bugs sunny and clean 
George 522-9700. 


APT. SUBLET 














BEACON ST nr B.U.-1 bdrm subit 
Jul. & Aug w/fall opt. Frpi, wood 
paneled, fnshd firs, $195mo. Call 
236-4813 eves. 





BACK BAY-spacious studio 
avaiable June 1. Walk-in closet, 
separate kitchen. Days: 421-8289 


BACK BAY-South end, mod 
studio ww crpt, pkng, avail June 1. 
$200. Call George 267-6893 
before 9:30am or after 7pm. 


BOSTON Sunny Park Dr studio 
apt conveniently located near T in 
the heart of Boston for sublet in 
July & August Call 247-1558 
before 9am or after 10pm, or call 
647-2413 


Boston Sublet modern furn 1 bdr 
eat in kitch A/C w to w D/D 

mo Sun 383-1454 367-9400 ext 5 
days 


1 br apt at ceneey near Park & T 
with full kitchen, bath, livrm par- 
tially furnished start June or so 
Wayne: 266-7018. 

















ALLSTON 6 bdrm mod hse ww dd 
2 bth for sublet June-Aug. 
$660/mo util 254-4587. 





BEACON HILL Furn duplex sublet 
July-Aug, $280 all utils, AC, 367- 
3680. 





Summer Sublet 1 bedroom of 2 
bedroom apt Aliston 1 block from 
po Call Charlie or Nick 734- 


1 Ig semifurn bdrm in 2 bdrm apt 
nr Brklee BCM NU avail 6-1 Fall 
opt $137/mo h/hw incl non smkr 
536-9651 eves & wkends. 





ALLSTON. Sublet 1 ige bdrm in 3 
bdrm apt. Comm ave by Harvard 
St. Vry reas & comfy. Avail 61. Call 
787-2671 morns. 





Sublet Irge Allston apt July .1 - 
Sept 30 own bdrm fully furnished 
clean no bugs near T $110 mo+ 
sec utils inci 731-6433 


Summer Sublet Avail 6/1 Sunny, 
2 bdrm, ige livrm, kit. On Beacon 
& Mass Ave. Near T & stores, 
$315mo. 266-5097 after 6pm 





Sunny airy furnished Park Dr - 


studio apt for sublet July August 
all rooms face the front nice view 
near T park and BMFA good price 
call 247-1558 or 647-2413. 


2 bdrm apt to sublet June 1 to 
Sept 1 $285 per month inci util 
Park Drive area Lg living rm Sun- 
ny Call 247-2844, 236-1459 


Summer Sublet 3 bedroom apt in 
Cleveland Circle area Call 738- 
5861 after May 24 Call 528— 9444 











Dig the City Live in Aliston 1 bdrm , 


in 2 bdrm apt Harvard Ave at 
Comm Ave June 1-Aug 31 MTA, 
stores, bars 566-5429 


Sublet Brighton sunny furnished 2 
bdrm, kit, livrm, hrdwood firs avail 
6/15-12/30 close to T $275 mo 
254-2068. 





ALLSTON on T beautiful sunny 
comp! furn AC porch $115 mo. 
787-5614. 


One bdrm apt in Brighton bay win, 
hrd wd firs closets Green Line on 
the corner call Neil at 782-8598. 


F. Porch, frpl, nr T & parks, 
$100mo. 731-6159 


Brkin-Bri: nr CICIR F-rm grad stu- 
dent prof working 25+ Ig sunny 
apt w/2F $87+util no pets no 
smoke aft 6pm 738-7371 


BRKLNE prof woman sks 1-2 
kosher or veg rmmte n-smkr 3 
bdrms spacious nr T avail Jun- 
aug w opt Ann 731-5814 


Brookline/Bri sunny 3 bdrm apt 
avail 6/1 partly furn ig rms scrnd 
porch wd firs good loc mo 
731-0151 call anytime. 


BROOKLINE-studio avail. immed. 
Sublet or full lease, private house, 
$130 incl utils. Call 734-7619. 


SUBLET with opt. Small, unique 2 
bdrm house in Cambridge w yard, 
pore. pkng. $450 (neg.) 864- 




















HARVARD. Fully furnished 
2bedrm split level apt. On HBS 
school campus dishwasher, fully 
carpeted avai 5/1-9/1,876-5524 


N.Camb sublet-2 M sks resp cin 
M/F 20s No smoke, pets. Mdrn 
apt AC dw laun pkg quiet st nr 
Mass ave $150+elec. 661-1709 


INMAN SQUARE rm in house for 
F $70/mo & dep 2M 1F 2cats largg 
bkyd garden vegetarian no skmkg 
July-Aug warm hsehid 628-4374 











CAMB-2 br mod apt summer sub- ° 


let. 1 br fall opt. Between H & MIT. 
Nr T, Good nbhd. $149/mo. Quiet 
female pref. 547-3571 





Jam Plain sublet Jun-Sept $115 ° 


Ige sunny apt on Arborway will 
share with F non-smkr 524-7260 


NEWTON HLDS- M or F to share 
great 13 rm hse w 3 M&F, Walk to 
Lake, T. Large bedrm. $130/mo. 
June-Aug. No smokers, 965— 
0672. 


PROV, Ri-Summer sublet 3 bdrm, 
spacious, unfurn, big kit. Sht walk 
to Brown & RISD $195 mo. Call 
401-621-6899 Linda, 332-9184 


SUBLETTING 
Davis Realty 232-0050 














ALLSTON summer sublet, Ig 
bdrm in !g house, inc. kit, lv rm, 
din rm, $98mo. Near T Call 254- 
1456. Ask for Loli, Must be clean 
S& 2OB ais oxnsin ‘ we 
Oe UNIGes QAitos ACWeNGOe 
(geno 2 oN insag?e OEIthus ed0% 


BRIGHTON-2 bdrm 7 rms with 
porch. Sunny, safe, furnished 
sublet July-Dec. only. $350. 
Michael 735-3430 days, 783-9412 
eves. Se er 
sal’ S egvasomisea } 
betcsscs ) 


, ee er 


SO END SUBLET 
Renov. studio sep. bed. mid June 
til sept. furn. No pets quiet only nr. 
Pru (212) 580-3664 $175 plus 
CODON oiaie Mahar cee eeu tal 

G08 (84 NoInBIA Ww GEIS) BUG Cee 
" oF 20) We °% C ger GY Tame 


BACK BAY-sublet Dartmouth st. 1 
bdrm furn sunny, bay wndws, 
hrdwd firs, acc to roof deck, laun 
fac. $450mo. 6/1-8/30. 367-6315. 
FERN FROM HAWAll-lost your 
number, please get in touch 


SUMMER SUBLET 
Beacon Hill 1 bdrm fully furn 
bright Sleep cool mature resp 
adult $195 mo. + sec 367-2398 
Keep trying Avail June 15 








Bri sublet July & Aug 1 bdrm in 
house sunny prkng near MBTA 
share w/3others $112.50 util Fall 
opt 783-3502 call eve 


BOSTON Next to Pru & subway. 
2bdrm bsmt apt in newly renov. 
bldg. $360. Cali 227-6151 or 266- 
0736 eves. 


Ba oerments 


WANTED 


ACHTUNG 
German speaking M & F rmmtes 
20-28 for apt or hse nr B.C. or 
Bedford area. To improve or mntn 
lang skills, share communal 
meals, etc. Arthur Wendel. 861- 
3102 9-5, or 263-2559 


Prof Commutes to Boston wants 
rm to stay over several days a wk. 
Elegance not nec. Reas. rent or 
barter exchange for services or 
whatever. ood all-round 
carpenter. 540-0186. 


Single working man seeks 2 brm 
apt in Jamaica Plain, June 1st 
conv to public trans pref full floor 
in triple decker w/ porch price 
range $200 Call Larry at 661-5715 
leave message 




















Yale graduate experienced 
carpenter builder seeks 4 bdrm 
apt or equiv exchange workrent 
Aug 1 625-4537/734-4268 after 6. 





Prof writer seeks reasonably pric- 
ed, quiet, 3, 4 or 5 rm apt for 
himself in Belmont, Arlington, 
Watertown, or Newton statrting 
Jun or Jul call John 484-5681. 





Seeking inexp living & music 
practice space Will soundproof. 
Prefer Boston-Camb, tolerant 
neighbors Exc refs 862-3273 till 
11 





2 WM w/dog desire sunny 5rm, 2 
bed apt in Jamaica Plain max rent 
$300 htc call 522-2492. : 


CAMB Visiting Econ. proffessor 
nds furn apt for July only. Cail 
868-3936 days, 646-9779 Nites & 
wknds, _ 


Au Visun 


USED T.V. . 


$25-50 Clackers/ B&W 
excellent, inexpensive 
colors 
Guaranteed 30 Days 
Used Stereo 
Equipment 
We buy and sell, and 
repair anything but 
toaster ovens 




















USED 
SOUND 


432 Harvard Street 
Brookline 
734-4555 
566-8552 


Brand new Nakamichi 580 casette 
tape deck in sealed carton; new 
mint Pioneer CTF-900 cassette 
tape deck. Call 687-0874 eves. 


NUMARK Prof. Disco Mixer only 1 
yr old $150. ALLIED 498 AM-FM 
stereo receiver 85 watts per 
channel $200. Mike 893-0262. 


Hifi 
1rl. 
Phase Linear 700B 

amplifier (demo) 
Nikko Beta pre-amp (demo)...$269 
Tandberg 310 Mark Ii 

cassette deck (demo) 
Tandberg 10X 2-track 

reel-to-reel (new) 
SAE Mark 30 pre-amp (demo)$159 
SAE 2200 amplifier (demo)....$429 
Crown IC-150 pre-amp(used)$189 


SAE 1M pre-amp (used) 
Harman Kardon 17S 

















Hervic H150 receiver (used)..$299 


tech hifi 


Quality components at the right price 


182 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
02139 864-HIFI 


ay) 
owe 


SAPO EE PTET ee 
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TEAC 220 cassette recorder 
Perfect condition Must sell im- 
mediately $80. Stereo mike in- 
cluded 738-6107 Andy 


MARANTZ 2270 Receiver, 70 watt 
per channel RMS. Exc condition 
Wainut cabinet inci. 524-7107, 
$230. Tandberg 9000 reel, $400 


SOUNDS & LIGHTS 
Professional Mobile Sound & light 
system for traveling DJ. Can also 
be permanently installed for club 
use. Fill a small hall or ige gym 
with stereo sound & dazzling: 
lights. Sound system includes 
Console, 400 watt amp, equalizer, 
& Gauss spkrs. Light system is 
custom made & completely por- 
table. Includes master controller 
& 2 easy set-up-breakdown light 
trees. Xstras. Phone 1-631-3737 
Iv. message. 











Infinity Quantum 3 speakers $550, 
Stax SRX-MK3 electrostatic 
headphones $100 413-732-4446 
after 6. 





USED STEREO 
and TV’s too. A whole store full of 
guaranteed used equipment. We 
buy sell trade & fix components & 
TVs. USED SOUND, 225 Newbury 
St., Boston, 247-7707 





Stereo Panasonic receiver 8-track 
tape player with Garrard turntable 
Excellent condition $180 Call 787- 
9130 Keep trying 


2 OHM F Coherent sound 
speakers-purchase price $1600, 
will sell for $800. Considered by 
many audiophiles to be the finest 
available speakers. Mint new con- 
dition. Owned by founder & 
former President of WBCN. Cail 
542-1800 weekdays only. 





_ THE HIF BROKER 
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QUALITY NAME BRAND 


SPEAKERS 
‘SYSTEMS 
RECEIVERS 
TURNTABLES 
TAPEDECKS 
ACCESORIES 
VIDEO RECORDERS 


AT THE 


iy 





LOWEST 
POSSIBLE PRICES 


ESTEE Pritins 
STANTON 








TECHNICS PRODUCTS 


(All models available) 
SA 200 Receiver 
SA 400 Receiver 
SA 500 Receiver 
SA 700 Receiver 
M-22 Cassette Deck 
M-33 Cassette Deck 
M-44 Cassette Deck 
SL-220 Turntable 
SL-230 Turntable 
SL-3300 Turntable 
SL-5200 Turntable 
SL-5300 Turntable 
SL-1600 Turntable 





PIONEER PRODUCTS 


(All models available) 
SX 580 Receiver 

SX 680 Receiver 

‘SX 780 Receiver 

SX 1080 Receiver 

CTF 900 Cassette Deck 
KP 8000 Auto Radio 
KP 8005 Auto Radio 











OTHER FINE VALUES. 
EP! 100 oy ystem 129.95 

Kenwood 5700 Bg 5 

Kenwood 4070 Receiver 

Sansui G2000 Receiver 

Sansui G3000 Receiver 

KLH Mode! 300 8 inch 2 Way . 
Speaker System 

_ pire SX -open Pool 

A102 Cassette Dec 

al V15 Type IV } 

Dua! 504-95 Turntable 

Jensen 6x9 inches coax 

Akai 702 D Cassette Deck, 

Sanyo TP636 Turntable 

Discwasher 

Zero-Stat Demagnitizer 





In a class by itself at a price that’s hard to 
resist. 
THE SETTON TSt1° TURNTABLE 
for only $114.00! 
All merchandise is brand new and carries 
the full manufacturers warranty. 


nformatron & 


price quotations 





e iin Walthan 


899-2529 
“It's Worth A Call!” 


Closed Monday 
Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 
Wed. & Fri. 16-6 
Sat. 10-5 





PA FOR SALE- BiAmp 12 Mixer, ; 
Peavy SP 12, Peavy CS800, 
112T monitors & monitor am. 
New, Call Jim after 5, 373-1950. 


Windup Victor Talking Machine 
‘Mechan perf. Cabinet fair 20x- 
32x34 hi $110 21in RCA color 
consolette, Just o’hauled $100 
Call 536-1711 or 267-3313 Boston 
eves. 6-9 Best 








NIKKO Alpha 1 220 rms 395 Beta 
1 all fet preamp 235 used 3 mo 
DBX 119 100 pr JBL 166 550 Cali 
335-1557 after 5 Richard 


SAVE ON 
A RECEIVER 
NIKKO receiver reg $900. now 
only $425. Call 536-5390 days ask 
for Jon. 








Stereo Advent 1 speakers $100 
Advent 300 fm receiver $175 still 
under warranty new in Oct. 78 call 
Tana 254-7169. 


Kenwood 4070 rec asking $195 
G.E. RA200 rec BSR Mcdonald t- 
table Realistic Mc-1000 spk all for 
$170 Larry 353-0576. 


Miracord 62ou turntable for sale 
$90 Nikko 1200 tuner $70 Also 
various spkr cab’s will bargain Vic 
aftnoon 267-3596. 


Must sell stereo equipment 
Pioneer receiver SX650, speaker 











namite Rock speakers: 1 pair 
EPI 400+. Like new, $375. Call 
254-6312 evenings. 


BLAUPUNKT AM-FM auto radio. 
Almost brand new. Only 3 mo. 
use. Exc sound & pulling oe. 
or BO. Call 475-8833 9-5 








LOUDSPEAKERS 
SAVE $$$ 
Evolution 1 wainut loudspeakers 
$319 a pair.Brand new still in fac- 


tory carton. Call 536-5390 days 
Ask for Jon x511 





Dunlop-Clarke model ten preamp 
$300 or BO. Speakers: Cixek 2's 
$200 pr. Cizek subwoofer $475 pr 
AR-2ax's $80 pr 266-9242 


Stereo Receiver Harmon Kardon 
730 100 W & BIC 960 tntbie. Ask- 
ing $300. Call after 6 pm. 1-686- 
9881. 








MARSHALL AMP 
100 watt half stack super lead yop 
and bottom $600 Rye, NH Tel. 1- 
603-964-5634 after 5 pm. 


Mcintosh 1700 receiver $400, In- 
finity 2000A speakers $300 all 
mint call 734-3337. 


MARANTZ 15 pwr amp 60 watts 
per ch.-$150. Marantz 77 pre amp 
$175. Both working fine, 522-3104 
ask for Tom. 








Special Offer. Dual 1228 Turn- 
table w slightly bent tone arm. 
Good for parts only. New $200, 
now-$35. W base, dust cover & 
Shure M95ED cartridge. Call 762- 
4012 & leave a 


| = 


The Mikado’ auditions (Aug “— 
of the MIT Comm Pla Tee us 

9:30 Thur, 7-9:30 Fri, 2- Sat May 
31-June 2. Mezz Lounge MIT stu- 
dent center Please prepare a 
song. ‘Info call 661-4559. 


BOSTON ART THEATRE 
Intense personal thorough train- 
ing in all forms of real acting for 
actors seeking permanent con- 
tract with source of their talent. 
Methods of Stanislavski, Chekov, 
Decroux. Perm rep to be formed 
call 266-8169 ask for David Juda. 


BETH BONTLEY independant ac- 
ting teacher for 2 yrs, associated 
with Next Move Theatre, 
OpenDoor Theatre & Peter Frish 
will be teaching summer acting 
classes. For appt. call 236-4694 


SUMMER CONSERVATORY 
Peter Frisch announces eight 
classes taught by areas top 
teachers & coaches. Classes in- 

















info, call “ain saeebes. waiuiaa | 


‘THE GREAT AMERICAN | 





BACKSTAGE MUSICAL’ is mov- 
ing dwntwn for a summer run. 


Must re-cast M & F parts. Must . 


sing, dance, act. Salaried. 254- 
7303 





OPEN Auditions 
VaudevilleVariety show and 
modern circus * acts/enter- 
tainers welcomed Fri Sat June 
1&2 7-10pm plus epeaia perfor- 
mance a! Helium Mime, the 
+ of Dario & Olof Call 426- 
8445 Modern Theatre §23 
Washington St in downtown 
Boston Public invited 





Psystar Video 


Links resources for 
LiveArt performances 
in all media. Contact us 
to present your work 
and discuss project 
possibilities. 


17 Healey St., Apt. 303 
Cambridge. Mas 
02138 
Tele: 354-0179 











for . 





MONEY TO LOAN 


$100 to $100,000 + 
Contact agent 
Ms. Angela Harper 


1-404-525-7339 














T-SHIRTS 

Start your own business for less 
than $2000. Selling-mach., more 
than 1600 transfers with 2 
cabinets, letters & Ig num., 4 
counter tops, extras. All you need 
are shirts and more letters. Worth 
more than $1500. seil for $1000° 
ALSO all-occassion cards & rack 
total value over $600. sell for 
$300. Scrolls (sm posters) & rack 
total value $360 sell for $150. Call 
Jim 436-3230 


TICKET AGENCY FRANCHISE for 
sale- Est. outlet, Near 495 Belt, A 
country location, Capital invest- 
ment required, Training inc. For 
appt. call between 11-6, 263-2345 
& after 7 453-9603 








BIG MONEY 
in Mail order! Professional reveals 
success secrets details: Stamped 
addressed envelope and 25 cents 
Dept 21 Goble 12 Maple Ave 
Medford Mass 02155 








Wholesale 


PIANOS 


PIANO RENTALS NOW AVAILABLE 


$99 and up 


PAY LESS FOR QUALITY 
Grands — Uprights — Spinets! 


NO 
80 


Vintage Cabinet Grands —:Neéw Spinets & Consoles 
(all new pianos have a 10 year warranty) 


LARGEST SELECTION OF RE-CONDITIONED PIANOS 


Steinways - Mason Hamlin - Chickering - Knabe - Ivers & Pond - Bandwin 


TUNING AT HOME PIANO BENCHES ON SALE NEW & USED 
OPEN IN PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 


any St. rear entrance next to Racquet Club 
Thurs. & Fri. 4-9 p.m., Sat. & Sun. 10-6 p.m. 603-431-5897 


DON’T BUY A PIANO. 


until you see our Selections & Prices 


Open 7 days a week 10 AM to 10 PM 


a 











J.D. FURST & SON 


21 Brookline Ave., 267-4079, Kenmore Sq., Boston 
WATCH FOR OUR NEW LOCATION IN CORAL GABLES, FLA. 

















Ultralinear 1000 No fair offer 
refused call 625-1026. 


Pioneer SX750 receiver TOYO 
CHR335 8 track recorder 2 Fisher 
XP65S speakers realistic SCTIS 
front load cassette Peck realistic 2 
Nova 7B speakers all for $500 call 
603-895-9088 anytime. 


Stereo Tri-amped loudspeakers 
manuf. proto-type 2 oak spkr 
cabinets rack box holds 6 amps & 
X-overs 300 watts not PA junk 
true super-fi 631-2272 











Sony stereo portable cassette 
deck & 2 AKG mics w lines SAE 
1800 equalizer Epiphone elec guit 
ar Call 899-6108 


DUAL SHOWMAN AMP 
Fender Dual Showman rev top is 
100 w. Bottom is two JBL 15s. List 
new is 1150, this is $550 used. For 





’ jinfo-Peter 787-1254 





Audio Equip - Harmon Kardon 
Citation Il preamp & Pioneer TX 
9100 tuner $395 or will sell 
separately 254-6999 eves & 
wknds 


OHM E wainut speakers, $75/pr 
Kenwood KT7500, $190. Citation 
11 preamp w/case, $200 Dahi- 
quist DQ10, new, $700/pair Roy 
861-6369. 


Benjamin 750 turntable w cart $75 
Phillips 312 table $115 Acutex 
M320 INSTR $65 All mint. Phone 
894-6270 or 353-2478 


FAMOUS JBL-L100 speakers in 
exc cond all packing materials 
incl 3-way Ported system lovingly 
cared for 523-8299. 


Scott Lk 72 two am 30 watt ch 
$100 Scott 2-22 2 vamp $70 Scott 
Lt 112B tuner kit ver. of 312 $100 
more toys call 969-2767 

















Harmon Kardon 330c Bic 940 

turntable 2 concerto speakers 

rated 50 w per rated best buy cr 

rae 500 ask 350 267-9836 bet 
-11am 


EPI 201's $125, DBX 119 $95, JVC 

cass. deck $400 new-asking $195. 

ADS 200's $75, Micro-Seiki MB10 

$59, Advent 2W’s $48, BIC 960 

ove. Call days: 782-0600 ask for 
ick 


ADS 700’s $115, Marantz 2270 
$285, SAE amp 100 watts $175, 
KLH 5’s $95, KLH FM stereo tuner 
$40, Dual 1219 w Stanton 681 $99. 
Call Days: 782-0600 ask for Rick. 











‘VIDEO 
NTERTAINMENT 
CENTERS, INC. 





True to our name we offer a 
complete array of 


‘e Large Screen Television 

¢ Video Cassette Recorders 
¢ Color Cameras 

¢ Portable Video Decks 

¢ Video Accessories 

¢ Financing Available 


MOVIES 





The Sound of Music 
The French Connection 
The Graduate 

Hello Dolly 

MASH 

Patton 


The Hustler 

The Hot Rock 

The Paper Chase 
Cleopatra 

C.C. and Company 
Tora! Tora! Tora! 


and many more tities 
available in Beta & VHS 


BLANK TAPE SPECIALS 





14.95 
19.95 
14.95 
19.95 


1/2 hour VHS 
2/4 hour VHS 
2 hour Beta 
3 hour Beta 





Call 329-3570 to get on our 
. Video Owners mailing list 








VIDEO 
' ENTERTAINMENT 
CENTERS, INC. 
714 Washington Street 
Route 1A 
Dedham, MA. 02026 











clude rehearsal process, 
emotional content for singers, im- 
provisation, movement, voice & 
speech, clowns, risks & barriers. 
Professional oriented only! 
Limited to 10 per class. Phone 
242-0123 for fo & audition. 


MANDALA FOLK DANCE 
ENSEMBLE is holding auditions 
on 5/30 for musicians. Must be 
familiar with or willing to learn 
ethnic instruments. Mandala, an 
international folk performing 
group, gives about 40 perfor- 
mances a year. For more info call 
868-3641 











MAINTENANCE HELP 
The Boston Repertory Theatre 
come a part-time custodian 423- 





BETH BONTLEY, independent ac- 
ting teacher for 2 yrs, associated 
with Next Move Theatre, Open 
Door Theatre & Peter Frish, will be 
teaching summer acting classes. 


* For appt. call 236-4694 


Theatre at the Square — for 
role Miss Madurga in ‘Cold 
Storage’ by Ronald Ribman. Ac- 
tress must be tall, slender, look 
Puerto Rican, no accent, early 
20's. July23-Aug 26. Send 
resumes & photos now to the 
Theatre, 12 Holyoke st, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138. 


Life in the Theatre, by David 
Mamet, May 31-June 30. Need 
volunteers for running crew & 
ushers. 723-4700 x282/236 or 
34-8407. 


Bovcs 


RALEIGH Super Course mens 
23in very gd cond, must sell $160. 
595-0770. 


SAVE ON 
BIKE LOCKS 
Bike locks $15.50 re 
guaranteed Call 53 
between 10-4pm ask for Jon. 














$25. 





SUMMER RESIDENT THEATRE 
CO. needs musical director for 
‘Charlie Brown’, director for a 
mystery. Salaried. Male & Female 
actors also wanted. For appt. call 
653-1249. 


Auditions for touring company of 
the Ballet Dance Theatre. Call 
742-8076 for information. 


Studebaker Mime Co. aud for 1 
male no clones please 328-4147 


FUNNY GIRL DIRECT- 
ORIAL POSITIONS 
Needham Community Theatre 
has openings for Director 
Choreographer & Costumer for 
Fall production of Funny Girl For 
info & appt. call 444-2696 (eves) 

Resumes to Box 242 Needham. 


PSYSTAR VIDEO 
Holding interviews for Females in 
video portrait work, $15-20 an hr, 
portfolio desirable 354-0179. 

















DINNER THEATER 
Casting two shows three act com- 
edv & musical revue auditions 2 
(tral Sq. Camb. Sun. May 27 at 
3 Thurs. May 31 at 8 Sun. June 3 
at 2 


Acting class/workshop now com- 





pleting enroliment for summer — 


session. 10 weeks include 
scenework, acting techniques, 
voice, audition coaching & possi- 


Ten speed double butted frame 
Campagnolo gears alloy rims 
tubeless tires great riding must 
sell in May 723-8969 eves. 





MOTOBACANE Mint cond. 24 in. 


eve ing on it. 
peat 9-5. 727-0252. 


Raleigh 10-speed men's bicycle 
excellent condition $100 or best 
offer call 247-3064. 


24 inch MKM Reynolds 531 D.B. 
frame full campy including brakes 
silver metalic paint race ready 
mint. $450. 401-846-4861 


Business 


OPPORTUNITIES 


‘RADIO STATION-Maine! Large 
and important city! AM-FM both 
24 hr license. Group situation. Ac- 
tive or inactive. $25,000 min Mr. 
M. Gottesman 617-861-0850 
Room 339. Evenings best. Call 
only if sincere and you have the 
funds availabie! Thanks. 




















ht and in money. For 


Lose gai 
i Anthony 661-4709. 


info cal 





277-9832 
! 


-5390 ? 


$400 or best 


RETIRE AT 327 | did. If you're am- 


‘bitious, mature, & affable, I'll help 


you do the same. 661-0149 


| SECUNANCING 


Save on personal & business 
financing. Save on high inter- 
est rates & brokerage fees. 
Career Consultants offers a 
200 pg book explianing the 
simple methods & guidelines 
to secure all types of financ- 
ing & a categorized list of 
. lenders.“ Send $15 (refund- 
able) to: 
|}CAREER CONSULTANTS INC 
POB 374 Southboro, Ma 
01745 


Goren 


SIGHT POINT CAMP 
Cape Breton, N.S. Extraordinary 
Opportunity for active boy or girl 
(11-17) who wants exciting 
summer challenge ocean swim- 
ming, horses, orienteering, moun- 
tain camping trips, outdoor 
physical work program. Brochure. 
Rosner 61 Middle St Concord MA 
01742 369-6165. 


BABCOCK DAY SCHOOL 
Long established, year round. All 
activities 8 am-5:30 pm. Ages 2-6. 
$35 per week. Transportation. 


























Coounsetine. 


me), 
a 
739 Boylston Street, 


Mass.02116 (617) 266-3444 
The Only Professional 
Center In The Boston Area 

Specializing In. 
*SEXUAL THERAPY 
*MARITAL COUNSELING 
*PSYCHOTHERAPY 
*SURROGATE THERAPY_ 

“Sexual well-being is as 
important us any other 











aspect of heulth.”’ 
th 


SEXUAL HEALTH CTR 
Specializes in the treatment of im- 
potence & premature ejaculation 
problems Call 266- 





CAMBRIDGE MENTAL 
HEALTH ASSOCIATES 
Individual, group and couples 
psychotherapy and counsel- 
ing. Interviewing the thera- 
pist is free and encuoraged. 
Eligible for health insurance 


;} payments. ; 547-4823 


Want greater self-awareness, 
richer relationships, better com- 
munication? Join our Personal 
Growth Group, exp. leader 
Gestalt Therapy. individual 
counseling offered. ins. accepted. 











Dorothy 491-6408 





‘ASSOCIATES | IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Individual, couples, 
group and family ther- 
apy. No charge for in- 
itial interview. 

661- 9672 























BRIGHTON 
COUNSELING 
SERVICE 
Individual and couples psy- 

chotherapy and counseling. 
Initial interview is free and en- 
* couraged 


787-5753 
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Sexual Health Counseling/there is 
no uninvolved person when sex is 
a problem. For app. 426-3677 





@ Relaxation | 
@ Smoking 
© Weight 
_ © Therapy 
e@ Cassettes 


SHIRLEY ALEO, M.A. 


: 277-2618 _ 
<x 1186 Beacon St., Brookline 





THE GAY WAY 


Florida to California 
Discreet Professional Mating 
tor Gays Only 
Send $1.00 for brochure 
Box 189, Maiden, MA 0214& 











THE ALTERNATIVE 
John & judy at 453-6414. Mel & 
Chris 586-7576 M-F 7-10 pm. 








— 





Darinc 


DUETTES 


A personalized introduction 
service for single men and 
women to meet... with dig- 
nity. We guarantee suitable 
introductions. Call 262-1862 
or 581-5992. 
P.O Box 412 
Peabody, Ma. 01960 
The first step towards a new 
beginning 























1+1 EQUALS 
TWOGETHER 
Fast Complete Dating Service. 
Call 262-2225. 24 hr. Or write 2 
together, 17 Cummings Park, 
Woburn, Mass. 01801 for free info 
& brochure. 





‘*...a fascinating” 


experience.’’ 
—Boston Globe (7/16/78) 





Look for your single man 

} or woman on videotape. . 
More Members ° More Selective ° ’ 
lore Fun ~ 


The TM 
(@uple. 

Company 
FREE BROCHURE 
247-3800 


MEET SEXUAL 
Friends nationwide. Free informa- 
tion. Call Sue 312-262-9800 


BERMUDA VACATION? 
Seek trim, shapely, very busty 
W/F. I'm W/M 40 blond hand- 
some intel. Tennis beach sun 
music Box 557 Southampton Ber- 


Tao SINGLES! 














Meet that special person soon. 
Call today and you could be 
dating someone really nice nex! 
week!! For FREE brochure, ph. 
207-4500 anytime. 
DATIQLE INC. 419 Boylston 
St., Suite 312, Boston O21} lo 
“Since 1970-Large 
Membership” 


UNITED 
SINGLES 


THERE ARE MANY ADVAN- 
TAGES OF MEETING 
PEOPLE OUR WAY... 


You'll meet only eligible 
people who have the same 
likes as you. Through these 
people you'll meet more, giv- |, 
ing you a whole new circle of |. 
friends. Our way eliminates |; 
the risk of blind dates. You | 
won't waste time and money |! 
with the wrong person. 1 
FOR EACH MATCH SE- | 

i 























LECTED FOR YOU, WE PRO- 
VIDE A REFERRAL SHEET 
WHICH INCLUDES A... 
Photo — Biographical Sketch 
— Vital Statistics. The per- 
son selected as compatible 
for you also receives a refer- 
ral sheet with the same type of 
information about you. Thus, 
the two of you know a great 
- deal about each other before 
you ever meet, eliminating the 
| cold, blind date. 


MEET-A-MATE 
If you are alone but feel you want 
something more personal in a 
dating service call MEET-A- 
MATE. A people matching people 
service 482-0714 


DATA-MATE IS NO. 1 
Since 1966 DATA-MATE has in- 
troduced over 30,000 singles to 
each other. Our fee is $20 with a 
money back guarantee. Cail us 
anytime 547-0225 or write us at 
DATA-MATE Box 361 Dept BP 
Arlington MA 02174 


ALONE? WHY? 
Dignified introductions for almost 
18 years. Service discussed on 
radio & TV. Please call Mrs. 
Scofield at 267-7433. 

















BBirenrannient 








yack & OO % 
MUSIC MUSELM 


Boston's most exp. mobile 
D.J. has music for every oc- 
casion. Choose from 10,000 
records dating back to early 
50s thru present day hits. Pro- 
fessional sound equipment, 
dynamic light show, very rea- 
sonable rates and non-stop 
music. Weddings a specialty. 
Call Jack McCoy's Music Mu- 
seum at 787-2282, 782-3970. 














——— 


Sealy firm queen size mattress 
box spring and frame like new 
please call 424-1578. 





Used frigerator and freezer com- 
bo working cond best offer Cali 
between 6-10: 731-2456 


FRIGIDARE refrig, white, top 
freezer, 2 yrs old, perfect cond. 
$250 or best offer. 543-8197 








Fedders window air conditioner 
5000 BTU brand new $150 call 
between 6-10 731-2456. 





Dryer apartment sized Whirlpool 





12 cu ft Whirlpool 

less than 1 yr old perfect sz for apt 
$200 or BO avail 6/15 call 267- 
2141 eves. 


Hotpoint air conditioner 6000BTU, 
exc cond used one summer only, 
$100 call after 8 pm weekdays or 
weekends 426-7613. 





’ For sale refrigerator exc cond 


$125 or best offer sofa $20 call 


’ 524-7944 anytime. 





Wicker & wood dining set-$250 or 
best offer. Also chrome & canvas 
chair, portable cot. 354-1799 





BEDS. Will deliver all sizes compl. 
You can buy only a matt., spring, 
frame, hdboard. Maple chest, 
dresser, etc. 864-9361 


ARMOIRE 
Tall, antique mahogony. Beautiful 
wardrobe chest. oving, must 
sell. Call 566-0162 after 


Double mattress, box spring & 
frame extra firm 2 yrs old gd cond 
poh “sg best offer 926-4544 or 354- 
5913. 


THE . 5ER 
lEerer 








nly 
} 3445 


It's a couch that 
opens up toa 
double bed 





URETHANE FOAM 


4 6 
Double 54x75 2190 33.90 


Queen 60x80 2590 38.90 
Twin 39x75 1490 21.90 


~~ Other Sizes Available at 
Substantial Discounts 


| Upholstery Modes 
15 Tudor St. Camb..MA 


491-7536 
OPEN 8:30-5:00 








SAT. 9-2 
Lu = 





2 olive green velvet occasional 
conta Exc dond. $50 ea.1-385- 
714, 


nlaid mahogany bdrm set bd 
frme w/head & foot panels, 2 
dessers 2 mirrors vanity & nigt 
table $575 neg 738-5433. 


Granfather clock 79” high hand- 
crafted & designed. 8-day Ger- 
man Movement, Westminister 
chimes on hour & half hour. Brass 
weight $600 call after 6 pm 263- 
7045 Acton. gO aterbed new 
kingsz wood frame headboard, 
heater liner dual ontrol elec 
blanket excellent uality great buy 
620-0826 $30 








6’ gold brocade couch & gold 
Stuffed chair, very comfortable 
Exc. cond. $150, marbletop table 
lamp $25. Call 776-2570. 





Flotation 
Revolution 


“Water Beds are Bedder” 
193 Essex St. 
Lawrence, Mass. 

12 pm-5 pm 
682-0591 

















ODDS & ENDS 


Sailboat AMF force 5 $800 
6318902 











* OFFSET PRINTING 

* INSTANT PRINTING 
ITEK (while you wait) 

* AUTOMATIC COLLATING, 
FOLDING, CUTTING, etc. 

* BINDING (GBC, VELO) 

* MANUALS, PAMPHLETS, 
RESUMES, ENVELOPES, 
NEWSLETTERS. BRIEFS 





* REDUCED COPIES OF 
COMPUTER PRINTOUTS & 
OVERSIZED ORIGINALS 

* 9400, 9200 COPIES 

* COLOR COPIES 

* COLOR COPIES (8 x 10) 
OF 35mm SLIDES 

* LARGE BOND COPIES 
(14 x 25) 


ere’s a Cop 
on your beat. 


AT 815 BOYLSTON ST. 


“GOPY GOP. 


DIAL 267-9267 
“HEADQUARTERS” 


(OPPOSITE PRU) 


DIAL 367-2758 
“PRECINCT 2°AT 
13 CONGRESS ST. 

(NEAR STATE) 




















Funny versitile folksinger with well 
polished act (& 4 record releases) 
seeks bookings Howie Newman 
327-0121 or 436-4600 


Bands & Dus for hire Lowest rates 
Call Paul after 6 277-1062 








Escorts 








JAMIE — 18 
RANDY — 19 


Two of Boston's best male 
models and escorts. 
Call 424-1879 or 266-1904 
10 am-11 pm 
All calls verified 
Reputable and reliable 
Outcall service only. 


For SALE 


APPLIANCES 


























New 5 pc wicker set including 
double woven Queen Peacock 
chair $400. 3 pc set king size Ser- 
ta mattress & springs w/frame 
$350. 1 new split bamboo window 
drape 56x144 $150. Call after 
6pm 646-7769 


WOODEN CABINET-Well built, 
strong, solid. 3 1/2 X3x3. Will help 
move. Just $30! Call Don 864- 
2748 or leave message. 








Contents of house. Much furn. 

plants, colonial bdrm $590. 

ee hutch $60. More 861- 
71 





Used furniture sale desk bed 
tables lamps plants rugs stretch 
frames cabinets mirrors etc. call 
666-5269 628-4438. 


Waterbed, still in carton, must sell 
immed, Best Offer. 272-4734 
eves. 864-5770 x2504 days 








Steel Office desk wood-grain for- 
mica top, 30”X50” file drawer 2 
other drawers shelf $60 277-3306 
S-M-W-Th even. 





Waterbed kingsize with frame 
liner heater headboard platform 
$300 or best offer call 661-8620 
eves or weekends. 





3 piece wail unit w ith bar in clud- 

ed, brand new $900 or Besoffer, 

chrome glasss & wood ma de Cail 

+ dae aft 6 746-2906 Ask for 
at 











YARD SALE: Memorial Day, Mon. 
May 28. 315 Forest Hills St. 
Jamaica Plain. 524-7107. See 
washer, stereo, furn. & more. 





Air Conditioner-excel. cond. used 
1 seas. (Chrysler Air Temp) $325. 
15000 BTU. Will cool entire floor- 
nds 220 wiring-Call 787-4957 
Keep trying. 





Frig DeLuxe port dishwasher ex 
cond wht $90, dble box spring & 
mattress $50, bureau $10, dishes 
plants odds & ends 266-2229 aft 
Lp 





REFRIGERATORS $75 
and up-all items guarenteed. B&B 
Refigeration Co. 364-2218. 1266- 
1268 Hyde Park Ave, Boston 





Freezer, 18 cu ft upright, Imperial, 
self defrost. Like new, used 1 yr. 
Orig $375 asking $275. Cail 965- 
0385 after 6. 


Ultra mod. sofa, love st, chair & 
access. Ecx cond. Best offer 846- 
9440 eves. 


MOVING SALE-Posturepedic 
Queen & Twin bed, dressers, 
buffet, chairs, fan, stereo cabinet, 
sewing machine, X-C skis, mirror, 
ironing bd, fireplace set, 
bookshelf speakers, reasonable 
prices. 734-1655, Brookline. 








96inch Ital. Prov. sofa-velvet Ise 
pliws, oak-$279. 2 Den chrs-$49. 
2 end tbis-$49. Stuffed den chr, 
naug. w otteman, low bk-$149. 
Sota 2-pc flower print-$100, 
+more. Ron 277-2537 eves 

| 


FURNITURE 


MOVING SALE 
Everything must go by May 31! 
Beds Dresser Dinette Pillow Sofa 
and more Excellent condition, 
very cheap. Call 536-7984 











Higdon Baby crib & mattress, Exc. 
cond. With crib toys $90 Also 
Musical potty and Easy chair. Call 
646-6632 before 7 pm. 


Waterbeds 1K 1Q brand new 
never opende includes stained 
frame base Deck fac guar matt 
heater & liner $179 734-8546. 


WATERBED-kingsize handmade 
handrubbed redwood. Pedestal, 
heater, liner incl. Must sell immed. 
Call 527-8977 after 3. 


Moving must sell steel desk 46“x- 
34” 2 dwr+ file dwr. in good cond. 
$45 or BO. Call 964- 1409 or 731- 
6583. 











ag 0 mgere cee 


MATTRESSES | 


Factory closeout of famous 
make mattresses and box 
springs. All new slight factory 
seconds. 





Twin Size $33 ea 


Full Size $42 ea 
Queen Set! $105 


ROYAL 
SLUMBER SHOP 
251 Worcester Road 
(Route 9) 

Natick (next to Merit Gas) 
655-0340 











MOVING- Selling curtains, fur- 
niture, bookcases, 12x18 rug, etc. 
783-2019 Call in mornings or after 
ee 














78 BANSHEE sailboat, used only 
2 months, next to new, planing 
fiberglas Hull sleek fast 88 sq ft 
sail blue & white easy to handle & 
right car toppable holds 4 $1150 
or b/o 875-6879 


1977 17 ft Columbian Sport 
Fisherman, 1976 40 hp Evinrude. 
Will sell boat separately, like new, 
BO, Call 631-2225 anytime 


Thistle 17 ft racing Sailboat natl 
wood spars, interior. Epoxied hull, 
full equip, sails, trailer $1800 448- 
6774, 487— 2571. 











Le Clerk looms-exc cond, 12 
harness,-45in., 4 harness 36in., 8 
harness 20in. Warping frames 
reeds, misc equip. 533-8342 


LOUDSPEAKERS 
SAVE $$$ 


Evolution 1 walnut loudspeakers 
$319 a pair. Brand new Still in fac- 
tory carton. Call 536-5390 days 
Ask for Jon x511 








71 Penn Van 201/2 Tunnel or full 
camper top cabin model 1 owner 
300 hrs loaded w/extras 3000Ib 
alum tr new new cost $15,000 will 
sell for $5000 so Dennis Wear 
Hyannis mid Cape area 394-7200. 





7 1/2'x8’ original oil painting by 
Sidewalk Sam, ‘Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence’ 
$2500 Call 599-1316. 


STOP 
Fancy antique brass bed, fancy 
antique S-roll top desk, antique 
weight-driven banjo clock, Seth- 
Thomas no. 9 regulator, 2 New 
Haven banjos, steeple clock, an- 
tique C-roll top desk, 2 Rene 
Pierre foosball tables-coin op. 
Electrolux vacuum clinr, antique 
filing cabinets. 275-0552 anytime 


APT SALE BOSTON 536-1711 or 
267-3313 eves 6-9 for appoint. 
Sm rugs, 21” older color TV & 








other items useful or fine at low 


prices Some interesting old 


pieces. 


PERGO CARRIAGE 
Beautiful carriage, suede-like 
brown with wicker sides, Exc. 
cond. Reas priced. Call 969-6345 


HANG GLIDER 
Ultralight Standard 18ft exc con 
orange/yellow, compi with 2 
prone harnesses. 2 helmets case 
ready to fly Only $350 475-6301 








Moving company boxes for sale- 
used once. Cartons for books, 
china, wardrobes, mirrors or pic- 
tures, linens, & misc. Call Sharon 
at 855-2291 9-5 Mon-Fri 





Large red rug; fits-all bedframe, 
negotiable. Call 232-2333. 


ORIENTAL RUG—Gold, 8 1/2 X 
11 1/2. Excellent condition, $200 
or BO. Days: 353-4398, Nights: 
277-7917. Beautiful! 


NEED 
CASH? 


We buy used paperbacks 


Harvard Book Stores 
1248 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
732 COMM. AVE., BOSTON 
124 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 





























~ PIANOS? 739-2200 
Harvard Book Stores pays TOP 
prices for used textbooks 





SAVE ON 
BIKE LOCKS 
Bike locks $15.50 reg $25. 
guaranteed Call 536-5390 
between 10-4pm ask for Jon. 


SAVE ON 


A RECEIVER 
NIKKO receiver reg $900. now 
only $425. Call 536-5390 days ask 
for Jon. 








Panasonic 8 track 
player/recorder. Separate 
volume controls fast forward $50 
call 646-3012 eves & wkends 


295 Nat'l Geographics 1938-74 no 
duplicates good condition 
doubles of larger collection $150 
firm call 536-8368 Philip. 








IBM Corrector Selectric Il Like 
new Replacement costs $950 Will 
accept $600 or BO Call 661-6561 
anytime 


ROLLING STONE MAGAZINES 
1973-79 Complete Make an Offer 
Michael 227-2574. 








For Sale Kiln with timer ohaus 
scale compresser and spray plus 
glazes cones and firebrick Call 
Howard 1-753-7818 Worcester 





15 ft CHRYSLER day sailer & 
trailer. used 1 season, practically 
brand new. Asking $2000 for 
both. Will talk Call Paul at 625- 
2648. 


Splurge! Luxurious warm brown 
velvet w/cream satin backed 
queensize quilt, new. You won't 
see this again! $250 734-7434 


Floor Loom 40 inch 4 harness 
counter balanced white pine, stur- 
dy, portable $380 call 492-7000 
X27 Frank. 











Telescope Scope equatorial 
refractor w gd ast of exepieces & 
acc 600X max all in exc cond in 
wd case $300 471-5183 aft 5 





15 ft TRAILER-ex cond, heater 
sink stove ice box sleep 6 run elec 
gas or batt. Lights call 963-6323 
after 6. $1100 or BO 


AM-FM 8 trk amp 4 spkrs trntbie 8 
trk recorder 2 mks neadphnes 
Allied & couch/sleeper ktcn & 
houseware 2 chairs call 734-2591 








17ft fg over wd sailboat-alum 
mast & boom-dacron sails-tilt 
trailer both very gd shape-ready 
for water $800 or BO 662— 9672 


RICHARDSON CRUISER-1938 
restored classic. 26 ft. Sleeps 4. 
Economical Gray, 6 cyl. $4500 call 
607-533-7171 or 607-272-1581. 








IGS 


REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


24 Hour Security 
CHEAP. Call Jeff 


267-4079 




















If your band needs an exc. 
rehearsal hall 471-4643, 472-1651 


LOWEST COST 
REFERRALS 
Full service employment for 
musicians-many gigs available 
right now! One time $25 fee. No 
charge to bands seeking 
musicians. Call DME 891-9365 








Hard Rock drummer looking for 
work English influenced have 
drum rise Call Michael anytime 
782-8816 





SINGER 
looking for mature band. Prefer 
jazz good Rock & Roll OK Write 
lyrics scat well after 7 call 603- 
432-7357. 


TIMER 


NEED SUMMER 
WORK? 
Look for our ad in the 
Boston Phoenix, Real 
Paper, and Sunday 
Globe. 8:30-1:00, 1:00- 
5:00, 5:00-9:00. 


TIMERG: 


LIBRARIES INC 


























Cambridge Music Complex. 491- 
371. 





SOUND SERVICE 
for hire: 12 mikes, 1200 watts, 
moitors, very loud, very clean. 
Solve your PA system troubles for 
small money. 479-8444. 


DON’T READ THIS... 
Unless you are a mucho talented 
multi-keyboardist or drummer. 
Boston based band soon to be a 
major recording act is looking for 
you. Vocals a must, no punk or 
New Wave. Paul 625-6299 








Attention Groups Prof. Groups 
with orig. demos wanted NO gim- 
micks NO money invested Call 4- 
6pm Mon-Fri 617-824-7146 





MUSICIANS 
To place your ad in 
Gigs, Entertainment or 
Studios, call 
Shari 


267-1234 











SK SOUND MAN 
For local 4 pc. group Prefer 
someone with PA but will consider 
all No Travel. Call Steve at 395- 
1136 or Ralph 275-2192 





Punk Guitarist with songs-Gen X 
Clash Pistols Mott tendencies sks 
band, vocals, drums, bass to ac- 
company me on Quest for Global 
Domination Serious Punk 
Rockers only Call lan 935-3560 


PIANOS? 739-2200 








Versatile & exp M vocalist with 
equip & trans into GB, Standards, 
& Funk sks right situation, call 
Rick 288-1389. 





Sing/Songwr/Rthmn gtr seeks Id 
gtr for acoust duo then to frm 
acoust/elect/band Ctry/folk/rck 
Very serious 254-7080 





Top NE show Funk band seek sax 
and trumpet arg & voc a must ex- 
cellent money for Top player. Call 
783-0375 for details. 


Top name record-show act needs 
guitarist & bass player-reading a 
plus, bk up vocals helpful-must 
travel-exp pros only call 
MusicConsultants, ask for Jenny 
Robert at 366-9585 


QUALITY RECORDING 
Professional 4-24 trk. recording. 
Demos or master product. Un- 
biased advice about recording in 
Boston. Dedicated, personal 
freelance engineer. 489-1601 


MUSICIANS! 
GROUPS! 


Management is an important part 
of your career! If you need direc- 
tion in recording, bookings or a 
gig, We are now auditioning 
Vocalists and Musicians for 5 
different types of bands. Call 
(617)534-3223 or write to Eighth 
St. Prods. PO Box 87 Leominster, 
Ma 01453 


DRUMMERS 
Boston's hottest new Disco band 
seeks drummer must sing lead 
and be experienced full time pro 
steady work exc $’s great oppor- 
tunity for the right person Mike 
872-3968 Jeff 263-1629 


Top Boston show band sks trom- 
bone plyr. Steady wrk,gd pay, 
some travel Vcis & exp helpful. 
John 623-3992 aft. noon. 

















Exp female vocalist/guitarist 
plays accoustic and electric 
writes/recording exp. wishes to 
join working band doing Funk, 
Fusion, Latin or related music 
have equip. and trans. serious in- 
quir. please call 444-2454 10am- 
11pm. 





L'il ceaser likes punk. sex & drugs 
& rock’n roll. Play ryt hym guitar & 
have good vocals. Need bass 
drums & keys. Have equip. Eves 
387-9297 





Jazz Rock Funk guitarist looking 
for inspired band 266-7379 





Pro tpt for working R&B band 
travel & pro attitude a must No 
Disco! 60's Soul & Blues Stax-volt 
Motown 401-351-7897. 





THE PUDGE BAND 


We still want & need you! 
Excellent players! Male front 
Vocalist, multi-keyboard 
player. Call NOW for audition 
696-3035. 











Male lead vocalist needed for 
original Bost based progressive 
Rock Group under mngment 739- 
1573 or 236-4600 serious ing. 





F lead vocalist sks F-T gig, exp 
live & studio 31/2 oct orig mat T- 
40 Disco Country Rock Funk Lght 
Rock pro only 646-0321. 





Lead singer wanted for rapidly 
developing Rock band must be 
talented dedicated great stage 
presence 828-5534 anytime. 





Band reforming, Looking for 
vocalist, keyboards, Doing Top 40 
& Funk, Nashua area 1-603-883- 
6252. 


Dance Show Group reforming. 
Horns, bass, drumg keyboard 
auditions, Must read, travel, have 
vocals. Call 401-683-0305 


Blues-rock band nds lead singer. 
Pref one w PA. Also need kybrd 
player. Please call Bill at 776-1410 
betw 4 7 6:30 pm. 








Rehearsal Rooms now open at the, Prof w/lead singer ability sought 


by Funk-Rock band. 5 yrs. 
minimum prof performing exp. 
Control presence and commit- 
ment a must percussion ability a 
Plus. References: Mason, 787- 
2740 bet 6-8. 


THE PUDGE BAND 
We still Want You! Excellent 
players. M-Front Vocalist, Multi 
Keyboard player. Call now for 
audition 696-3035. 


LEAD TRUMPET 
Played lead for Clark Terry at 
Montreaux. Have gigged 140, 
Funk, G.B. would like any Boston 
area gig beg June Eric 535-0505. 











F Id vocalist sks wk now with 
group exp in ail types of club wk 
kybd also unusual range; volume 
MA music call 665-6371 





Dynamic vocalist-bassist seeks 
immed. $ gigs. Any style. | dble on 
keys (occ. sax, guitar) Have PA, 
truck, resume. 592-7566 


LOOKING FOR BAND 
Experienced lead guitarist into 
Rock n Roll Blues Funk seeks 
band. Have equipment and trans 
Call John at 731-5713 6pm. 


WANTED: Exp. lead guitarist with 
backup vocal ability for working 
rock n roll band. Ambitious & 
quick learner. Must have own 
equipment. Into Beatles, Steely 
rs - 








: 


te 











Nobody does it better! 


GUITARIST, 27, into tasteful 
Jazz/Pop/Rock, Wishes to join a 
serious working or near-working 
unit. Ralph 628-0257. 


The KOZMETIX seek 2 bkup 
vocalist dancers, 1 M 1 F must 
have styoe & committment . Good 
opp. Lou Miami 734-6098. 


The KOZMETIX sk a bass & a 
drummer. Must be a worker & 
know how to play. We have club 
dates etc. No long hairs 734-6098. 











Guitarist dbis on flute w/voc 
seeks wk T40, GB have equip & 
trans Karl 569-0638. 





Drummer who has plenty of time 
to twirl sticks and doesn't wanted 
for original rock-call randy 354- 
2471 peter 332-3007. 


HOT GUITARIST w solid lead voc 
wntd by band w fresh original 
sound. You must have energy & 
look like a Rock Star. 923-1914. 


VOICE WNTD 
F lead vocalist needed for high 
energy Dance Band. We have 
gigs, just waiting for the right 
woman. Some road wrk. 522-9022 











ROCKSTEADY DRUMS for 
Original Rock Band. You must 
have solid time & rock chops, sen- 
oe taste & pro equipment 923- 
191 


ATTN BANDS 
Rehersal Rooms for rent. 24 hr 
access. Soundproof, secure and 
clean. Low rates. Call 588-6519 








JOCKEYS 


For All Occasions 


COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 
PROVIDED 


Call Bert 
At 
436-2992 
Also Available For 
Proms, Sports Banquets, 
Wedding Receptions, 


Christenings, School 
Dances. 











MEDFORD Historic Mansion sks 
rmmtes 27+ for friendly hse. 
Share meals, chores. Washer- 
dryer, 7 frpis. 1 acre land. pkng, 
Nr T, 15 min to Harvard Sq. 391- 
6705 or 395-9264. 


Alliston beau 4 bdrm hse across 
park sun porch ig rms eat-n-kit 
drvwy bkyrd $85/mo each util 
Thru 8/31/79 call 254-6651. 








Lexington Ige rm_ study for F in- 
dep respons 25 _ in hse of 3, 2 
acres bus-Hvd ni * $140 util avail 
now also ige rm $110 util Aug 1 
tent space $50 mo util no child 
dogs 861-8737. 


JAM PL.-WANTED: 4 responsible 
hsemates. Prefer 25+ working or 
grad stu. Lge sunny Victorian hse. 
W unique bdrms, wood burning 
stove, frpls & sauna. Nr pond, 
orange & Green lines. Avail 6/1 & 
71 Yr lease. Call Jean 522-6723. 
$130+utils. 


QUINCY Waterfront home needs 
G male $200 includes utilities 472- 
5576 


Canton share home ow room 
$225/250 nr rt 128 & Biue Hills w 2 
frpics woods porch washer Steve 
567-7670 days 828-2618 eves 


Medford 2 hsmts 25+ for 
beautiful 4br 10rm hse w/frpl grg 
yd lake, tennis;easy to Bost& 
Camb $150 incl all 483-3079 eves 

















—— 


e LONDON 
© PARIS 


© FRANKFURT 
© ATHENS, ROME, ZURICH... 


bs Ask for our FREE Catalogue 


Also @ Rai! Passes e Student Flights to Asia 
@ Hotels e Inter-EuropeanFlights e Car Rentals 


TRAVEL PROFESSIONALS 





Dan, Foreigner & originals. Call 
Bev. 922-1722, Paul. 


SPLASH 
Established working 4 piece Disco 
unit looking for solid no B.S. 
drummer with lead vocals stage 
presence ambition and transpor- 
tation this band Grooves!! Bob 
254-8326 924-2087. 


WANTED: Bassist and drummer 
to get together with pianist and 
guitarist to play jazz. Call 893- 
2703 or 536-8346. 


DRUMMER 
I'm a pro: reliable, tasteful, 
supersteady-Looking for steady 
work; Easy to medium heavy 
sound. If you need that basic 
groove call Peter Van Patten 566- 
8224 after 6pm. 


Bass player wntd for band into 
Queen, Zeplin, Van Halan, Stones 
we are serious plyrs age 1824 call 
492-9890 or 244-3766. 


Hleads-Op 
Boutique 


'531-537IN BROADWAY (RT. 28) 
LAWRENCE, MA 682-1632 
Satin - Sparkle - Glitter 
Highest in New York & West 
Coast Fashions 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Specializing in stage and club attire 
Whether it be hard rock or a dressy 
show. we have the styles for your banc 
































Group Discounts 
Master Charge Visa P 
HOURS: 10-8:30 PM Tues. & Fri. 
10-5:30 PM Mon..Wed.. Thurs. & Sat 




















WANTED: Female Conga player w 
vocal ability for disco-jazz-funk 
band Call Claire after noon 783- 
9464 Have gigs, PA, etc 





PA rentals $35/day 12in mix vot's 
— mics mons lowkly DJ 481- 
887 ae 


MUSICIAN 
REFERRAL 
AN EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY 
FOR MUSICIANS AND 
VOCALISTS 
Serving musicians & vocal- 
ists since 1974. Oldest and 
largest in New England. 
617-787-2025 
297 Faneuil St. 
Brighton, MA 02135 














r. 
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Part time soundman needed for 
steady wking rock Must have exp 
& trans 329-1696 days, flexible 
hours 





LEAD SINGER 
sks wking or near wking band into 
almost anything rock r&b swing & 
orig into forming band as well no 
disco call Al 566-6671. 


Ex-Johanna Wild's seeking 
musicians for new group & immed 
work. Looking for Funk-R&R bass 
player, also seeking comb. 
keybd/guitarist. Both must have 
lead vocs, pro gear. Good looks a 
must. If you do not fulfill the above 
reqrmts, don't call. If you DO, call 
John or Derek 444-8664 after- 
noons 


STERLING PROD sks drums & 
bass guit & keys to back exp 
vocalist harp fluteman to do Tull, 
Giles, & orig rock prof. 535-4763 








Flutist Clarinettist Trumpeter Sax- 
ophoneist Violinist to form Jazz 
ensemble to perform & ultimately 
record original music. Must be 
able to rehearse in Providence. 
Joel 401-831-1929 





WANTED: Lead Vocalist who dbis 
on keyboards bass or drums for 
soon-to-be-working full time Top 
40 band Jim 361-0759 aft 6 





, LOOSE CHANGE Working Rock 


Band now auditioning vocalists 

keys or hot lead guit Exp pros 

yp Jo 268-9489 Jim 288-1689 1- 
pm. 





Bass player wanted for steady, 
local work. Must sing lead and 
have transportation. Call Paul at 
321-0462. 


SKNG SOUND MAN 
for 4 piece working band. No 
travel Call Steve 395-1136 or 
Ralph 275-2192. 


WANT MORE GIGS? 
3-5 piece-acts serious only You 
provide talent we get gigs-Jazz, 
Country, Rock etc. Lets rap Call 
John, Aardvark Music: 275-1161 











Need Id vocal that plays keys to 
join estab trio. Gigs are already 
booked call Bob 782-5769 or Rick 
236-4967. 


Fuses 


Newt cor 3 fl house seeks M/F 
23+ 61 Sept opt pkg yard prch 
frp! near pike, T(xpress bus) 
$120/mo incl heat 332-7384 

















THE NEW SCHOOL 
OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 
Jazz ¢ Rock ® Classical « 
Dance « Full/Part Time 
Diploma Program: Credits 
Transferrable. All instru- 
ments - voice - theory - song- 
writing - monthly enroliment - 
scholarships and grants avail- 

able. 
NEW SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
21 Brookline Ave., 


K e Sq., 
267-4079 
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BRIGHTON-Iige sunny house 
needs 2 hsmtes M or F 21yrs+. 1 
for June 1, another for July 1 to 
share w 1M & 1 F. No pets or 
smokers, very reasonable rent 
Call 787-1981 after 4:30 


BRIGHTON-friendly co-op house 
of 7 (4 F, 3 M, 28-45) + dog seek 1 
M to share beaut. large Victorian 
home, meals, fires, chores. Has 
washer-dryer, parking. Near T. 
Nice neighborhood. 
$114mo.+utils+food. No more 
pets please. 783-4833 








Prof M 60 sks space in apt or hse 
w F, M or group; kids OK. No 
smoke, pets. Open, accepting var 
int, crafts. 254-5390 






NE Way $154 


ROUND TRIP, EVERYDAY $289 


$349 
$393 


24 Boylston Street (Harvard Square) 
(617) 661-1818 





Three’s Company can it work in 
real life? Prof male with warm att 
S. End townhouse looking for 
Female rmmts 247-4179 523- 
7826. 





Jam PI F wntd to share btfl 4 bdrm 
house nr Pond w 2M & 1F Grd 
stdnts age 23 mod kit w dw 
frepice friendly supportive at- 
mosphere $130 + ht Avail 7/1 Call 
522-1911 or 524-7577 










M/F to share 12 rm owner occ. 
hse in Ashmont section of 
DORCHESTER 3 min wik to Red 
Line will have 2 pri adjoing rms 
hse has 5 frpics, porches garden 
a $130/mo_ util call 825- 
4 , 


JAM PL: We need an indep. out- 
going person to fill friendly non- 
cooperative hse. We are 3 profs 
29-37 who live in a lovely Victorian 
hse w ige yard, W/D, D/W, frpi, 
§22-2212. 








ARLINGTON-rmmt wtd to share 
sunny house on hill. Nice yard & 
view. Close to MBTA $225 mo. 
Call Larry 648-3274 or 646-7700 





Newton Center ig sunny rm w pvt 
bath quiet area share K & L r non- 
smoke veg pref not co-op pk & util 
$40 wk 332-7469 





SUMMER SUBLET 
SOUTH END M/F spacious 
townhouse Lg bedroom Indepen- 
dent household Quiet St. 5 min 
Copley Sq. Easy pking $150 236- 
1166 





ASHLAND M/F/cpi spend some 
time in the country w 3 M dog, cat. 
Conv to Swimming, woods, store 
& Mass Pike. Room has loft Rent 
$125 + util. Pets OK. Non-smoke, 
sociable, tolerant people 
preferred. Call 734-0240 days ask 
for Ed. or 881-2196 


NEED ONE HUMAN 

to share magnificent house on 
River, 22 rooms, 4 acres. Just out- 
side 128 nr. Mass Pike. Fish, 
swim, canoe, walk to ice-skating & 
tennis. Gardening & woodworking 
shop. $275/mo plus share food & 
utilities call O. J. at 244-9222 
days. 








Cambridge large house near 
Porter Sq. seeking new house 
mates, non-smokers, 2 baths, 
several common rooms, sauna, 
independent people. Cambridge 
food Coop memeber $125/mo in- 
clu util. 666-1798 


RAYNHAM M or F 5 bdrm hse on 
25 acres woods laundry piano old 


house good people $65 util Marc 
769-5700 eves 824-0411 


| Brookline warm spac hse for if or 


Marcp! 25-40 priv great for all 
crafts music cis transp no 
smkg/pets park 1 277-4339 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE Beautiful 
rm for rent. $110. F student pref 
erred. Cali 232-3275 eves 


J.P.-By 265 acre Arnold 
Aboretum-woods & pond. Quiet 
non-smoker 24+ Walk to T. Gr/Or 
lines. Conv atr safe sunny area 
Porch, neat kitchen, garden. $138 
m. 522-3513. 











EASY LIVING 

Share 1748 hse 20 min Bos 10 to 
MBTA full kit priv beaut Ir fp sep 
br may refr 1 bath sp yd & 30 acre 
fid pref grad stu yg ex owner col 
prof theatre class musc good food 
wine cong m pref a home to live & 
ent All utis 185 mtly 1-653-2163 7- 
10 








DORCH./MELLVILLE PK. 5 bdrm 
2 bath mod kit, yd, 2 biks to Red 
Line. Mins to twn. Low utils$550 
refs. 522-9809 





Transf to Springf.? Longmeadow 
Mass. Beautiful 4 bdrm col. Lg cn- 
try kitch, Ig fenced yd. $63,500 
Owner 413-567-0977. 


GLOUCESTER-5rm Vict water 
view woodsy setting 2bd Ig kit 30 
min from Bost $435 htd. 281-3085 
after 6 462-6654 during day. 








UNICORNS? 
Magical creatures & magical 
situations are hard to find. SE 
townhse, 1 prof M sks 2F rmmtes 
Call about unicorns 247-4179 
523-7826 





MAN or WOMAN to share ca 

rriage house in Weston with pr 
of woman, 31. Pool, frpl, acre 
of grounds abutting deep 

woods 

. Easy accessto Boston by car 
or MBTA. Sense of humor critic 
al. $325+ Call 444 7325. 


BOSTON-S.END 2 female 3 men 
varied interests seek 3rd woman 
to share Irg hse in formally co-op 
gd loc $125 avail now 423-4353. 








FRAMINGHAM Share classic 
colonial large fireplaced rooms All 
mod util incl Pool No Lease $250 
Call weekday eves & wkend 877- 
8076 





JP Mixed house sk 1F 24+ yrs 
Quiet ind living sit, Spac Sunny 
loc w yard & porch near pond & T 
$125 ht inc Call aft 6 524-4542 


LOOKING 
FORA 
JOB? 


See our expanded 
job opportunity 
section 
immediately 
preceeding 
Automotive 














VACATION HOME 
Time sharing vacation home 
world-wide exchange privelages. 
Fully furnished inc. maid service. 
Sleeps 6 $7000. 899-2774 


HOUSES FOR 
SALE 


By owner, custom-built 4 1/2 yr 
colonial in 1.8 acres top treed 
area, 4 bdrms, 2 1/2 ceramic 
baths, 2 cr attchd gar. 24 X 50 
basement & 1st fir, 26 X 34 2nd fir, 
pella thermal wndws & extra in- 
terior will speak for itself, 2 mi to 
expway, min to beach, tax $1300 
per yr, owner transfered, $70900 
or B.O. 746-8070 after 330 PM. or 
anytime wknds for appt. 

















| Bustruction 
ACTING | 


Acting class/workshop now com- 
pleteing enroliment for summer 
session. 10 weeks incl scenework, 
acting techniques, voice, audition 
coaching & possible workshop 
performance. For info, call 545- 
6043. 


ACTING CLASSES 
at the Lyric stage, 54 Charles St. 
Boston. All levels, ages. Day & 
eve. Scene study & technique. 
742-1790 for info & appointment. 




















MIME COURSES 
y 


TRENT ARTERBERRY . 


Technique and improvisation 
June & July 
For information call 247-0972 











HOUSES TO RENT} 
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Actors Workshop - Est. 1956 day; 
evening classes, all eveis forming 
- Info-656 Beacon St 266-6840 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


Leather bags make your own 
designs or choose from mine. | 
make musical instr accessories 
no job to small call 926-8937. 


PRINTMAKING 
Etching, stone litho, monoprinting 
classes Begin June 12. Call Ex- 
perimental Etching Studio, 29 
Stanhope, Bos, 262-4612 


SUMMER ARTS 
Delve into the psychological sym- 
bolism of art, unveil the mysteries 
of color photography, or learn the 
ancient art of calligraphy. Day & 
eve courses start June 18. Call for 
cat: 262-1223. ART INSTITUTE 
OF BOSTON. 700 Beacon St. 




















BEGINNING PORTUGUESE 
Portugal & Brazil, Angola & 
Mozambique, Cape Verde islands 
& Brasilian films, pronunciation & 
Portuguese newspapers, conver- 
sation with Portuguese-speaking 
friends and neighbors. Foreign 


Language Program at Cambridge ° 


YMCA. 876-3860. 


GREEK & GREEK 
Greece & the United States, 
Phonetics & Greek islands, con- 
versation in Athens, rapping in 
Brookline pizza shops. Beginning 
and intermediate. Courses star- 
ting now. Foreign a 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
876-3860. 


MEDITATION 

















Raja-Yoga Meditation 
The Natural Way to ReEalization 
Ram Chandra Mission 
No Fees 492-5094. 





02115. 
DANCE 


BELLY DANCE 
Lessons taught by Judith Per! beg 
adv semi-priv & private call 442- 
5577 for times. 


A GOOD PLACE 
to start dancing-exercising. 
Dancers exercises for non- 














GURDJIEFF-OUSPENSKY 
CENTER 
Now accepting students 237-7548 


CLASSICAL GUITAR 
LESSONS 
11 yrs exp. Call Skip 547-6884 


Joy thru music need teachers ail 
instruments call 484-8843 











THE NEW SCHOOL ] 

OF CONTEMPORARY 

MUSIC 

Jazz « Rock ¢ Classical « 

Dance Full/Part Time 
Diploma Program; Credits 
Transferrable. All instru- 
ments - voice - theory - song- 
writing - monthly enroliment - 
scholarships and grants avail- 


able. 
NEW SCHOOL OF 
OS eacuine 2 MUSIC 


























MUSIC 


FLUTE LESSONS 
Call Alan Weiss 325-2545 eves. 














Doss WANTED » 


EXP. CHEF 
Available for special occasion 
weekends and groups. All 
culinary styles including Haute 
Cusine call Jim at 969-5205. 


Legal Services for the Gay Com- 
nea 9 John P. Ward, Attorney 
Park Sq. Boston. 426-2020 





Uncontested Divorces. $115.00 
Call Atty. Mark Shaw 523-8070 


24 hr DIVORCE 
Robert Enterprises, Box 604, 
Lynn, MA. 01903 








bot & FOUND — 





‘LOST: All black long hair part 


Angora cat w fluffy tail very timid. 
Vic. of Comwith ave & St.Paul st. 
Brkline. Reward. 734-3113 


REWARD: Lost in Fresh Pond 
area, Monday, 5/7,-Black Belgian 
Sheepdog, male, answers to BEN, 
red collar, Call L. Bellows, 864- 
2997, 13 holly ave Cambridge. 


Maissace 


FIRM AND FOXY 
Let Kae, a stunning bruenette 
complete your day consult model- 











ing. Discretion advised! 





Will take you to Platos Swingclub 
in NYC. Amy (201) 568-661 


FULL BODY MASSAGE 
Special Spring rates. 1/2 hr. $12, 
1 hr $20 Center for Healing 
Massage. 678 Mass Ave, Central 
Sq. Cambridge 864-3332. 


ENCHANT YOURSELF 
A magical massage with Deb. 
pian never forget it. 787-4609 Air 
cond. 








CLASSIC BEAUTY 


Gents relax with beau- 
tiful, tall slim brunette 
pre-op TS. Once you 
come you'll want to 
come again. 424-1143 











DOWN RITE UP RITE 
I'll bring the Harvey's. WM 29 5'8 
160 good looks build is avail mor- 
nings for women with + expec- 
tations No Fee Box 1145. 


Women only Zak 322-0397 
EROTIC MASSAGE 


Tell me how to dress, stock- 
ings, high heels, garter belt. | 
show free porno film. Tell me 
what you like. I'm 36-24-36 
and love to please. Call 10am 
till 4pm, Mon. thru Fri. only. 
Ask for Kim. 
265-5208 











LOVELY LINDA 
Linda let this long legged auburn 
haired beauty mass. in my private 
apt also Dom 277-1632. 


Rekindle the spark of life healing 
and sensuous Swedish massage 
outcalls only 262-4417. 


Massage with me! 236-4065 11-5 











Gay white male-Paul-in air- 
conditioned comfort 267-1410 





Luxurious massage by Tina out- 
calls Boston only 232-3391. 


GWM DANA 536-0938 student 
rate 








FANTASIA 


Beautfiul sexy showgirl will 
relax you with extras in high 
heels, silk stockings, garter 
belt and leather boots for hot 
erotic pleasures. 


Legitimate non-erotc facial- 
professional Reflexology 
massage in your home $10 per hr. 
Call mornings til 2 pm. 846-3987. 














Relax reveal and unpeal in the 
company of sultry sensuous 
juicyfruit for appt write POB 8572 
Boston MA 02114. 











dancers. Complimentary trial 
class. 426-8889 SHELLEY'S 
STUDIO 


EXCERCISE 


Exercise class at your office better 
than coffee 262-2197. 


Chinese Kung-Fu Wing Chun 
Style studio YMC Union 48 




















INSTRUCTION-Blues, 
Rock, Folk & Country. $5 lesson. 
Call Bill 776-1410. 


TENNIS LESSONS 
Group tennis lessons starting 
June 5. 8 lessons-$40. Contact 
Emmanual College 277-9340 
X135, or Andy Yosinoff 277-1374. 


SCUBA DIVING 
Boston College, Starts June 12 for 
3 weeks, Tues and Thurs, 6:30- 
lipm, All pool equrpment 
supplied, Call 891-4796 


Body work for men deep muscle 
bio-energetics & more! 354-5741 
Don 


ZEN SWORD & KARATE 
Shim Gum Do-Korean martial art 
an save your life. Learn self 
defense, meditation, art, self- 
confidence, clear direction. 
Taught by Founding Master 
Chang Sik Kim, the World's 
highest ranking swordsman. 1112 
Boylston, Boston. Tel. 247-3242. 


HEALTH 
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THE UN-COURT 








Indoor Tennis 
Teaching & Practice 
Center 


® 


“D> 


TENNIS-UP 
100 Mass. Ave. 
at Newbury 
247-3051 


| LANGUAGE 


SPANISH & SPANISH 

Latin America & Spain, Cuba & 
Puerto Rico, Chile & Argentina 
Columbia & Venezuela, Peru & 
Bolivia, Panama & Costa Rica, 
Honduras & Haiti, Ibiza & Mexico, 
New York City & Boston, 
Guatemala & Jamaica Plain. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. Beg. int, & 
Adv. Courses. 876-3860. 


BEGINNING GERMAN 
West Germany and East Ger- 
many, Freud and Marx, conversa- 
tion and travel, philosophy and 
German accent, German trains 
and Austria and Eastern Europe. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860. 


BEGINNING ARABIC 
North Africa & the Middle East 
Libya & Egypt, Arabic journals & 
liberation fronts, Tangiers & 
Casablanca, Algeria & Morocco, 
writing, breathing & conversation. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860. 


ITALIAN & ITALIAN 

Rome & Boston, Napoli & Genova 
Milano, Palermo, Fellini & Ber- 
tolucci, Italian newspapers & 
magazines & films, conversation & 
caffe espresso. Foreign anguene 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
Beg. int. & adv. Courses. 876-876- 
3860. 
































SPANISH & FRENCH 

& ITALIAN & GREEK 
Foreign Lan mage Program at 
Cambridge YMCA, Beg. int & Adv 
Courses: Madrid, Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Lisbon, Beirut, Boston, 
Cairo, Berlin. Also Beginning Ger- 
man & inning Portuguese & 
soeene abic. Do it now. 876- 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Classical Technique applied to 
jazz, funk, pop. Breath control, 
phrasing & improvisation. Napua 
Davoy 876-3447 


Piano instruction in relaxed, sup- 
portive atmosphere from ex- 
perienced N.E. Conservatory 
grad. Call Guy 661-6026. 








Flute lessons patient exp tchr beg 
& all ages welcome 731-4253. 


SINGING LESSONS w best 
teacher in town. All styles. 266- 
1231 


SAX-FLUTE LESSONS 
Ex Berklee tchr exper pro all 
styles and theory covered struc- 
tured to indiv needs Beginners & 
children welcome Bob 254-6143 


Flute Center 


of Boston 
Learn to play the flute 
this summer. Cali now 
for info on 8 week 
series, all levels. 
For info call 277-0000 
395A Harvard St. 
Brookline 


Piano lessons expression and 


creative technique prof instruc- 
tion for all ages and all levels 227- 
0126. 

















Classical guitar and theory taught 
by nec grad studies with Oscar 
Ghiglia Fred Hand Robert Sullivan 
547-0798 Alan. 
JAZZ & CLASSIC 
GUITAR 
Tech.; theory; ear-training; 
reading; chords;improvising. 
’ Beginners Welcome 
ANDY CAPONIGRO 
Former Berklee Faculty 
25 Years concerts, clubs, TV 
§22-4829 














Voice lessons: voice technique in- 
terpretation French, English, 
Italian & Spanish diction. 
Beginners, actors, actresses & 
fristrated singers welcomed 
$12.00 for 45 min call 536-2144. 


PRO DRUM STUDIO 


Study in a fully equipped stu- 
dio, all styles. Develop hands, 
reading and coordination. 
Latin perc. and ensembie 
playing. Free evaluation les-. 


son. 
_ Call 965-2985. 

















Experienced exec secretary 
seeks part time night position in 
Boston or N. Shore Call Ginger 
482-5270 ext. 206. 


L EGAL 


SERVICES 


KENMORE SQUARE 
LEGAL CLINIC 
Criminal ¢ Civil 
Divorce ¢ Wills 
Landlord-Tenant 

Call Dennis M. Forman 
Open days, eves, & Sat. morn. 
267-4840 


520 Commonwealth Ave. 

















DIVORCE $25* 

Use the Massachusetts no-fault 
uncontested divorce kit-no lawyer 
needed! Instructions, all forms in- 
cluded. Send $25 plus 5% tax to 
Summer House Pbirs, 92 
Worcester St., Boston, MA 02118 
or call 617-723-9330. (*pius Mass. 
filing fee) 





LIVING-TOGETHER? 
Lee & Michelle would have 
been better off with a couples 
agreement. Without one, see 
what can happen to you. 

CALL ATTORNEY 
DAVID M. 


BLUMENTHAL 
for further information 
262-3160 
29 Comm. Ave. Suite 510 
Boston 





LEGAL SERVICES 
Available at reasonable 
fees. 

Contact 
Michael Friedman, Esq. 
Cambridge 661-3656 





OVERLOADED | 
WITH DEBT? 


Reduce your payments 
without borrowing money. 


Attorney Daniel J. Harrington, 
510 Commonwealth Ave. 








Kenmore Sq. 247-1191 





Outcails all areas 367-9334. 


FIRM AND FOXY 
Petite blonde w/soft touch discre- 
tion advised see modeling. 


Enjoy a total body massage w 
Michael a 20yo GWM 536-8730 


Bodybuilder will massage men 
only Call 625-7256 12-3 days 


SPRING DELIGHT 
Air Conditioned. A full body relax- 
ation, an unforgettable ex- 
perience with Deb. Call 787-4609 


HEAD/BODY MASSAGE 
Two well-built men 20's work 
together or alone. 266-2932 Ron 
and Russ. 

















Massage hot shampoo bath men 
only male masseur $25 262-1609 





The Perils of Pauline. An adven- 
ture in massage. Box 1162 


MASSAGES BY CANDY 
Outgoing Calls only 267-5668 


REMI 
For the total massage call me at 
266-0918. 


LOVELY LACEY 
Please call me at 367-3454. 
RELAX 
Cindy, young, soft & 
lovely, will give good 
massage. 


266-3067 


CHECK IT OUT! 
Heather and Gretchen 367-2613 


Outcall servicing No Shore & So 
Shore areas 24 hrs. 588-3983 


LADY LOVE 
Let me massage away your ten- 
sions of the day 524-1976. 
































‘ ( MENAGE MASSAGE!! » 
Join two lovely ladies for 
THE ULTIMATE MASSAGE! 
Please call: 
864-2076 
ABSOLUTE DISCRETION! 
Verifiable phone a must. 











COUPLES WELCOME) 
\ _ 11 am-6 pm Mon.-Fri. J 





(Relaxation) 
“Retreat 


2 
“One of New England’s 
plushest clubs.’”’ 
~ . . luxury for gentlemen 
Fifteen masseuses. Major 
credit cards accepted. Im- 
perial body annointment and 
bubble baths, mineral springs | 
whirlpool. Finnish Hot Rock 
Sauna. Ultraviolet tanning 
lamps, relaxation lounge, and 
complimentary beverage and 
massage. 
Let the games begin!!! 
$7 off between 10am-12 noon 


7 days a week. 

212 Central St. 
Downtown Lowell. 
«Call 459-0191° Park 


Open 10:00 a.m.-1:00 a.m. |: 








on Hurd Street. 
a a 


all dew 


GWM 23 call Len 267-4952 








OUTCALL serv only A lovely lady 
will visit you at your Boston area 
home or hotel Call from 6-12am 
783-3884 for appt! 


HOT & DELICIOUS 
1S THE ULTIMATE 
Joanne is back from Fla. with 
full services in dominance- 
humil., S&M-B&D plus dis- 
count for old customers. 
Appts. Tues.-Thurs. only. 
Russian & Greek massages 
Tues.-Sat. 289-1337 
Woman for the finest massage on 
meee Coast Write Bill Box 














Excellent massage with two 
women Relaxing atmosphere. 
Dannielle 492-2618. 


Always Hiring New |" 
Masseuses 








PLEASURE SEEKERS 


Experience an exciting erotic 
massage by one of our 
shapley, well-endowed young 
ladies. At your convenience: 
Hotel, Office, or Home. 


For Appointment Call: 
262-2691 
262-2692 

All calis will be verified. 


Open 10 a.m. to 3 a.m. 
Outcall Service Only! 











ACCOMMODATED 





EXTRAI! COUPLES | 





L 





_ 





A tantalizing break from reality. 
Satisfying & professional 
massage Feel your essence. Sara 
595-5583 


Let a pretty girl massage away 
your troubles. Bos. & Camb. Out- 
calls only 262-2299 


For that sensual touch... in com- 
plete privacy please call me 


today! 254-2259 

) i CENTER FOR 4 

HEALING MASSAGE 
Special Spring Price 

Ye hr. °12 1 hr. *20 


Full Body Massage 


678 Mass. Ave. 
Central Sq., Cambridge 
M-F 10AM-8PM 864-3332 
SAT 10AM-6PM 























Are you a real gentleman desiring 
total relaxation with curuaceous 
brunette young lady in tranquil 
setting? 267-3142 


36C 25 36 Call Nicki 492-7668 


MANDALA 


Healing Massage 








HOUR LONG - 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 
MASTERCHARGE AND 


A 
NOW ACCEPTED 
Where the Supreme Art of 
Relaxation Is Practiced. 
Newton: open 7 days, 9-9 


965-1066 
965-5535 

NOW NOW NOW 

Are you man enough? For Boston 


No 1 pre-op transexual, Brandy 
call 267-1672 and see!! 














Out call massage We are new ex- 
citing & lovely 344-3885 





GENTLEMAN’S 
DELIGHT 


2 lovely ladies in garters & 
stockings & movies. Also 
available for parties & eve- 
ning outcall. All appoint- 
ments must be made before 5 


Pm. 344-5630 
S-S 


Moos 


A very handsome personable 20 
yr old man Tony 262-0479 for the 
discriminating only. 























2 gding well-build well-equip men 
Jeff and Brian 227-0772 


FIRM AND FOXY 
Female models 9-6 262-2265 


BARRY-Absolute discretion 426— 
5305 











Mark outcalls only 367-8597 
NEAL outcalis only 723-4786 
Cleanct young 18+ jocks who R- 
N-2-fotos 4 $! Call GWM30 
fotographr 262-6863 267-5366 
anytime B4-3 

Tall Male models desired age 18- 
23 $40 hour Please call Fred 
at 338-7551 after 7pm only 


KEVIN 261-1335 
Tony & Greg 266-8521. 





























Women required for nude model- 
ing in professional studio. For 
Interview call Mondays: 354-0820 
Steve, attr model 536-5085. 


ESCORTS- Jamie & Randy, See 
ad under Escorts. 


JOE 266-0778 
JACK 267-4925 
Gd Ikng well bit GWM available 


for sessions In or Out calls Call 
287-1518 




















Yng gdikng male will model & es- 
cort in or out Boston area only 





266-4468. 


ENTERPRISE’ 
ONE 


The Finest In 
Male 
Models & Escorts 
Outcall Service ONLY 


Tel. 569-3060 


10 AM-MIDNIGHT , 























Musica 5 


INSTRUMENTS 


ROLAND SH-1000 synthesizer- 
exc cond, $300 firm. WURLITZER 
elec. piano-exc cond, model 200, 
$250 firm. Cali John 275-6969 








Kimball upright piano 50 yrs old 
exc cond recently rebuilt 1st floor 
move $300 277-3306 S, M,W,Th 
eves. 





B3 FOR SALE 
Hammond B83 with bass pedals 
and dolly 2 122 RV Leslie spkrs 
for only $1850 call Bob 661-1008 
can you pass it up? 





Acoustic 126 bass amp with JBL 
K140 speaker cover wheels and 
footswitch excellent condition and 
very portable call 731-3780. 





Premier drum set bass t-t fi t-t hi- 
hats Rogers chrom snare, Zyid 
crash. Asking $300 Steve 739- 
2198 Keep Trying. 


Limited ed Rickenbacker gtr. Exc 
cond List $700+ will sell $325 or 
BO. h.s. case inc call 427-5821 or 
353 1567. 


Yamaha 1500 electric guitar black 
w/silver bridge and machines 
good, solid tone, smooth action. 
Like Santana's $500 call 444-2454 
10am-11pm. 


Must sell sunn 4121H cabinet w 
Music Man hd exc cond used only 
2 gigs ht for $850 will seil 
$600 call -2707. 


2 Peavey PA cols with covers 2 
tweeter 2 horns 2 12 woofers in 
each condition call us 396- 
6132 322-6887 395-8206 _ 














Kimball Organ Swinger 400, 
Complete rhythm & cord unit built 
in, 2 yrs old, Like new, Asking 
$1795. Call aft 4pm 283-6580. 


1961 SG doubie pick-up white 
finish must sell $200 or best offer 
call 783-0716 after 1 pm. 


2 ALTEC lancing PA cabinets 
100watt power amps each. 15 
&F60 degree horn in each $600 
firm call 746-2117 











Yamaha 6 string acoustic guitar 
w/case excellent cond only 6 mos 
old asking $160 call Benny 469- 
2319. 


Console Piano A.B. Chase, 
Hammers recently refelted, Good 
sound, Good condition $500 426- 
4658 after 5pm 


Gibson Les Paul guitar Deluxe 
model Mint condition w/case 
$390 Call Jack 391-7134 aft 4 pm. 











Fender 160w PA system 6 
channels reverb feedback cut 
very portable four cabinets $675 
firm BROOKLINE 734-5480. 


ACOUSTIC Model 140 bass 
amplifier with 220 bottom $325. 
Will also sell separatiey. 828- 
5927 








Janssen 45” ores piano wainut 
good condition $950. Call 267- 
7126 


Farfisa Compact Or. 4 octave 
Span bass treble vibrato reverb 
fender amp & speaker Carry 
cases Exc cond $675 625-4110 


SWTP Tiger 100 watt mono power 

amp for guitar or hifi $70. Heath 
uitar speaker bottom 90 watts 
90. Gerald 536-0823 nites 


RAMIREZ 
Classic guitar. Concepion 
Jeromina 2 perfect cond. w/hard 
shell case. $625. Kurt 277-4352 
wk days 8-5, 738-5146 wkends. 


MARSHALL Superlead 100 head 
$425 Marshail Angle Cab $300 
Maestro Delux Echoplex $275 all 
in new condition. Will haggle. Bob 
328-3774 


Marshall 4X12 cab spks 
guaranteed 350, Yamaha 12 str- 
ing, hardshell case 225 Sunrise 
Acoustic guitar pick-up. Low-z 
125 Mijtron Oct-Div 75 ElecMist 
flanger, AC30, effects board 
w/mxr phase 100, Distortion 
Dyna-comp, all AC powered $150 
call 926-5046. 

















Fender jazz bass 1977 Sunburst 
finish, maple neck in A-1 condi- 
tion, chrome speed knobs padd- 
ed leather carrying bag asking 
$400 or b.o. call Roger 872-9280. 


PA system: 2 ARB cabs ea w/15in. 
sro, mid-,+2 hi freq hrns. Shure 





— ‘ eT - 





THE PIANO 
BUYER 


Pianos bought and sold. | pay 
top money for pianos. Cail 
J.D. Furst. 


267-4079 











Bass amp-ACOUSTIC 370 head & 
301 cabinet with covers, $550 
firm. 328-7796. 


For Sale ; 700 watt 3-way PA 
system. Components include JBL 
BGW, Crown & Tapco. Elec- 
tronically crossed over, 14 
channels , includes new snake. 
$4000 Schecter Zebrawood Strat. 
603-679-8814 








Alvarez 6 string acoustic guitar 
with hard shell case. One year old 
$225 Curt 617-787-5523 cail 
anytime 





Sale or Trade ampeg V4B 1 yr old 
300 cerwin vega B-36MF 325 
trade either for 4-10" cab or 
echoplex eves 522-9621 





Sound City heavy duty spkr bot- ‘ 


toms. $200 each. Will trade for 
Marshal 50 or stratocaster. 401- 
683-0305 


Pair EV des TL cabs w/SRO-15 in 
e€a exc for bass or small PA bot- 
tom $350 354-1581 





PA EQUIP-English made, 400 
watts, 6 inputs for voice or multi- 
keyboard. 2 bottoms, 4 12in. in 
each. 401-683-0305 


CONN Organ features easy play, 
strummer, automatic rhythm, ear 
phones, wainut cabinet & bench, 
many extras. 18 months old $1795 
new asking $1195 Call 774-6572 


ARIA Guitar left handed Les Paul 
copy exc cond new Grover 
machines deluxe case asking 
$150 Call Bob days 566-8224 


Fender Jaguar Guitar $800, 
Super-Reverb Amp $400 Both 
Pre-CBS Exc. cond. Call Charlie 
275— 0959 nites, 262-1357 days. 














C3 Hammond organ steal it for 
$450 Leslie 122 almost like new 
$450 must sell any offer con- 
sidered David 395-6434 





Sheldon upright piano. fully 
restored action. Repinned & 
restrung. Refinnished. New 
keytops. $850. inci dilivery , home 
tuning, & warranty. Call 876- 
5850.Evenings 





Conn Organ, 1965 Caprice model, 
All ivory keys, Cherrywood, Exc 
cond. $400 or BO, Call 1-887- 
6566, 1-887-2525. 





ELKA Electric Piano. Like new 
$450. Call 696-9509. 








PROFESSIONAL 
‘| AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


, For studios, sound reinforce- 
ment, musical instruments, 
bars, and discos. We sell & 
service top name equipment 
at rock bottom prices. Also do 
custom design work. 


Call (617) 926-6100 
Ask for PRO AUDIO 











CERWIN-VEGA B48MF Bass 

cabinet 1-18in+1-12in speaker. 

Rated 300 wts. rms. Fibreglass 

finish exc. sound $395. 401-351- 
8. 





Upright Piano for sale-$350. Call 
284-2035 after 6pm keep trying. 


GUILD B302 BASS 
Original owner, must sell new 
bass. Exc. cond, beautiful sound, 
$300. 489-3750 X651 (days) or 
661-6907 (eves) 








1952 Epiphone Emperor DeAr- 
mond P.U. blond non-cut away 
w/case $700 1961 SG one DiMar- 
zio tunomatic grovers $300 Ray 
277-9232 


Yamaha EM-100 PA Head $300, 
Sony TC-K3 Cassette Deck $150, 
Both as New. 462-6864 








1915 Chickering upright piano. 
Superb original cond mahogany 
case ivory keybrd prof quality 
462-6864. 


GUILD G212 twelve string guitar 
with plush hard shell case 2 years 
old excellent cond Asking $625 
Call 527-2806 after 6 


FENDER TWIN Big power-small 
size very clean sound $350. Also- 
Barcus Berry Artist piano mike, 
EZ to use, $150. 738-1144 eves 











GUILD F-50R Acoustic steel string 

uitar. Hard plush case. 
Raemned body. List $1100 ask- 
ing $595. 254-6999 eves & wknds 


GUITAR LESSONS 
Any style any level. Berkley Grad. 
Studies at Eastman. Michael, 469- 

72. 








MASON & HAMLIN studio upright 
completely reconditioned 
w/beautiful sound, rosewood 
cabinet also completely refinish- 
ed. Superb instrument, includes 
delivery, warranty, bench, tuning. 
$1195 Please call 739-2200 





Ovation accoustic ledgend exc 
cond 2 yrs old w/hsc asking $35C 
1-603-880-7972. 
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Acoustic 116 Bass Amp for the 
travelling bassist. Perfect cond. 
$390 or t Offer. Alan 282-4892 


AMPEG V-4B w/2 cabinets, B 
cond,. orig owner. $525. Mr. 
.Dillenback, 935-7860, 9-5pm. 


SHURE VA 300 PA system. Like 
new. 100 W heads. 2 5’ columns 
Complete w 3 covers $650 or BO 
471-8914 until 2:30 pm. 


TAMA Classical Guitar w/hard 
case, Must be seen and heard. 
$350 Call 734-7434 


ARP Sequencer model 1623, in 
excellent condition. includes foot 
switch & patch cords. $400 923- 
1914. 



























2 Voice of the Theater horns with 
drivers. Brand new. $265. 372 
3370. . 


77 LES PAUL CUSTOM near 
perf/cond/no scratches dk 
burgandy top cherry wine back hs 
case $500 or BO above Duff 620- 
1266 








Musicman bass stingray black 
new w hd case $375 ‘firm no 
trades 2 PA cabs w altes EVM 
bad shape $150 call 232-0552. 








Pr ssonas 





DISCO N 
SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


50¢ Bottled 


THURSDAY 


2-4-1 


Wye litle) (melanie tale 





Weekly Calendar of Events 


IGHTLY PLUS: 


BEER BLAST 


35¢ Bud/45¢ Mich drafts 8p.m.-2a.m. 


COUPLES NIGHT 


Your date’s drinks 1/2 price. No cover 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


$1.00 Bar drinks 


beer. 


WEDNESDAY 


KAHLUA NIGHT 


75¢ Sombrero, White Russian, Black Russian 


10 p.m.-1a.m. No cover before 8p.m. 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY 


LIVE DISCOUNT BANDS 


Proper dress required 








































Readers who wish to 
respond to a box 
should address their 
replies to Box, 
367 Newbury St., Bos- 
| ton, MA 02115. 








Young WF's: Ever think about 
having sex with your teacher? For 
gentle loving sex write this coll 
prof WM28. Friendship possible. 
All WF’s weicome. Frank PO Box 
718 Boston 02102 gO heeichairs! 
N.Shore GWM 30 wats to share 
fun/friendship wth guys who use 
or like heeichairs. Pis send ontact: 
Box 9774 


CLUB SUNBURST 
An active, intimate sociai club for 
swingers. Meet friends at one of 
our groovy partys. Learn about 
the swingers movement at our 
new coffee workshops. For 
membership application and info. 
Send $1.00 for post, and hand. to 
PO Box 111, Swansea, Ma. 02777. 








Gay male _— player looking for 
others in Reading Mass area Not 
a sex ad if you play please write 
now. Box 1018 


COMPANY WOMAN 
Intel easygoing WF 24 budding Jr 
exec type sks WM w/same in- 
terests, quails. Feminist to a 
degree, Animal lover, fledgling 
Xctry skiier. Semi-chunky . (not 
bad but not C.Tiegs either) Dislike 
singles scene Ed King & nukes of 
course. Dont use any drugs. If we 
sound at all alike, write Box 1107. 


FREE MASSAGE 
For Oriental M's & F's-BiWM will 
give free massage with oil to 














TENOR SAX, old King Super 20, 
$400, Call 332-9785. 


Crown DC300 under wrnty $600 
Crown D150A $400. Electrovoice 
monitor FM12-3, new $300. Elec 
pno, Wurlitzer $350 923-1914. 


BRIGHTON Sound PA w 6 
channel mix brd; 2 cab w 15in JBL 
& EV horns, 200 wrms pwr amp 
$900 rugged & compact Acoustic 
300 pwr amp $225 Randall 
monitor cab w 15in Woofer & 
Piezo $150 Acoustic 880 mix brd 
12 channi 3 out 9 bdn eq. Todd 
923-1914 


Acoustic 880 stereo Mix board 12 
in 3 out 3 nine-band EQ. 
Record/mix/monitor functions 
+4 seated cse EXC $1200 923- 
1914 














Fender dual showman reverb 
w/215 cab, 500, fuzz 45, Altair 
PWS5 power attenuator 90, amp 
w/revtrem 100, call Henry 964- 


6326. 
WHOLESALE | 


im 
PIANOS 


We are soon becoming the 
largest piano company in 
the country. Why? Largest 
selection - Lowest prices - 
Guaranteed workmanship - 
Free home tuning - Hun- 
dreds of pianos - New, re- 
conditioned, rebuilt - Deliv- 
ery available - Piano ren- 
tals available. 

GRANDS ¢ UPRIGHTS e 

SPINETS ¢ ANTIQUES 

All major manufacturers. 
DON’T BUY A PIANO 
until you compare our se- 
lection and prices. Piano 
dealers welcome. Financ- 
ing available. $99 and up. 
Open 7 days a week 10am- 
10pm. 

J.D. FURST & SON 
21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore = 267-4079 


a 
8 Albany St. 

, N.H. 
rear entrance, across from 
Racquetball Club 
Th, Fri. 4-9, Sat., Sun. 10-6 
603-431-5897 
Watch for our new 
location in 
Coral Gables, Fla. 





























veimstr hi-imp hd, w/extra pre- 
amp out. $600 or BO. 262-3641. 


Fender bass, jazz neck, bik prec 
bdy, DiMarzio P-bass pckp w/3 
jazz pckps xtra. Badass, mstr vol 
brass, nut. B.O. 262-3641. 


Custom-made bass enclosure for 
1 15in. spkr. W-design. 3 1/2 x 2 
1/2 x 2 1/2. Bttleship cornrs. 
Great punch, bottom. $100 w/o 
spkr. 262-3641. 


58 GOLD TOP 
All original, brown case, 53 tele. 
GRETSCH stereo White Falcon, 
buy sell or trade. 275-0439 


CUSTOM INSTRUMENTS - 
AMPLIFICATION SYSTEMS 
Stop by with your instrument 
and play through some of the 
finest amps and effect de- 
vices available including 
products by Alembic, Cer- . 
win-Vega, Gauss, Altec, and 


ei 


K&L PRO AUDIO 
75 N. Beacon St., Watertown 


926-6100 


TEAC 3340 deck w/symi-sync w 
anvil case, dust cover, tape $950, 
BO. Twin reverb w/JBL, couer, 
whis. Exc cond. $425 or BO. 
ANVIL CASES-rack mount PA 
case $150.Case for 73 Rhodes 
w/whis Gd cond. $150 or BO 
oy 566-8224 x3 or 851-7301 
x154 


























$$$ for Guitars and Amps. Best 
deals - largest stock. REC)RD 
GARAGE 354-8870. 


B.C. Rich KOA Eagle Supreme 
Must be played and seen $950. 
Also two Altec folded horn bass 
bins $550 for pair 396-1954 


Acoustic 370 head & 301 bottom, 
Bass amp 275 watts Exc. cond. 
w/covers $800. Call 685-0045 
after 6 pm. 


HAMMOND & P.A. SYS. 
B3 Porto with 122 Leslie & P.A. 
sys. with monitors inc. 15 in. reflex 
bottoms mids & Tweeters call for 
chepo rates. 277-8797. 


HAMMOND B-3 
Portableized, on wheels & 
removable legs. With 122 Leslie 














‘cabinet: Electronic volume pedal, 


For sale immed. Low price. 277- 
8797 





Fender Jazz Bass maple neck 
Good Axe, $325 firm. Al at 254- 
5269 Smooth. 





Baidwin Spinnet piano. Magnifi- 
cent cond. inside & out. 
Completely tuned w matching 
bench & delivery. Compl.warran- 
ty. Looks & sounds like new 739- 
2200 or 776-6475 Must Sell, $950. 


SUNN 200S bottom - two 15 inch 
Lansings w/cover $140 or BO Cail 
964-2695 evenings. 


FENDER Precision bass-Natural 
ash finish, case, with new Peavy 
bass practice stand, $450 Call 
281-3013, 352-6096 Craig 


1977 FENDER Jazz Bass good 
. condition hardly played Call mid- 
day best 236-4351 














5 pc pear! drum set. Almost new. 
w Zildjian cymbols & hi-hat. $900. 
Call after 5 pm. 947-1049. 


Music Man HD130 top $295 
Ampeg V4 top master vol $260 
Acoustic 405 bottom with 4 12 
sprks 2 horns $275 843-5237. 








Sunn Concert Bass top only $125 
Kustom cabinet Naughahide with 
wheels no spkrs holds 2 15 spkrs 
$55 843-5237. 


MARSHALL 4x12 spkr cab 
(straight bottom) $300. 326-9033 








Organ-Farfisa compact deluxe. 5 
octave 1 manual, vol ped, reverb 
vibrato, gd cond, new parts, $250. 
Rich 272-5909 4-8 pm. 


THE INSTRUMENT 
EXCHANGE 


Wants to buy used Fender, 
Gibson, Martin, etc. guitars. 
Also used saxes, amps, and 
keyboards. Check our prices 
on new & used instruments. 
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65 FRAMUS thin line hollow elec 
12 str straight neck big sound 
great action 2 PU like new $200 or 
b.o. 643-2775. 


Peavy Artist 240-120 watts RMS 
EQ Automix 2 channels like new 
w/cover a screamer $325 or b.o. 
643-2775. 


Chapman stick-an amazing new 
instrument. Beaut’ cond stick 
comes w/case $400 or best offer 
AR turntable $45 Jay 783-0453. 


<7] 











40% OFF on all Travis Bean 
guitars in stock. New & used 
equip, Marshall, Fender, etc. 
Dom's Music Shop-Sales: 899- 
5331, Service: 899-5330. 





COMPLETE SOUND SYSTEM: 
Phase-linear Bose Electro-voice & 
Tapco components. Will sell as 
unit or sep. 617-669-5941 Hank. 


Ampeg V-4B spkr cab exc cond 
unloaded $195 or best offer. 68 
Fender bassman power amp exc 
cond $165 or b.o. call Patch at 
444-9741 days 881-1391 eves 
wkends. 








2 Peavy PA cols with covers 2 
Tweeter 2 Horns 2 12 Woofers in 
each good condition call us 396- 
6132 322-6887 395-8296. 


SELMER BUNDY Tenor sax- 
ophone very good condition, 
$200. CONN Clarinet-$35. Call 
593-6450. 


Sunn concert Controller 2 9 bd E2 
8 channels reverb UV meter's 
great for P.A. must sell $300 or 








b.o. call Tom 485-1434. 





GRETCH DRUM SET 5 piece, 
maple, vintage set in great cond 
includes all top quality 
accessories & stands. $600 1-752- 


HARMONIV 


PIANOS 
RECONDITIONED & 
| REFINISHED — 
High quality grands 
uprights, and 
spinets. Reasonable 
prices include full 
warranty, free 
delivery, tuning at 
home and benches. 
Long term service 
plan and financing 
available. Open 7 
days Mon-Fri. 9AM- 
11PM. Weekends till 
6 


377 Camb. St., 
Alliston 


Next to Allston Depot 
739-2200 776-6475 

} A'good piano makes 
all the difference 


































Oriental males & females Write 
PO Box 202, N. Quincy MA 02171 


A RUNNER RAN 

A young woman with dark hair ran 
in the '79 Boston Marathon, and 
she, while running, spoke with a 
man who more than once spurted 
(ran) away from her. She toid him 
in one of their talks that they run 
‘nip and tuck.’ The man regrets he 
ran away from her, and he will well 
reward the one who finds her. 
Bert D., New Lots PO Box 247 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11208. 


GAY WRESTLERS 
Forming club for active gay 
wrestlers between 18-30 only En- 
joy jocks and oil Include photo 
with reply Exclusive membership, 
Therefore photos reply soon, 
ra space, Boston area Box 
1122. 























































GWM SLAVE 
Att sub GWM will serve one or 
more masters Fr Gr-SM BD Send 
letter with phone no. to 310 
Franklin St. DLD461 Boston 
02110 





MOZART 
AND FRIENDS 

! am looking for a woman 21 or 
over who enjoys classical music 
as much as!do.!am a 30 year old 
White male who can't find this 
kind of person in a singles bar or 
a disco. If you think you would 
enjoy going to a few concerts, and 
possibly taking a Sunday trip to 
Tanglewood, please write. 
Without a friend to share, half the 
fun is gone. Box 9945 





Lovable charming attr shapely 
sensuous & extremely talented 
WF sks successful men for 
mutually rewarding unhurried en- 
counters. Absolute discretion. 
Box 1120 





Affec cpl sk yng F 18-25 for fun wk 
ends on Cape Cod have nice 
home near beaches come and get 
away to enjoy it all Box 1117. 


TIFFANY CLUB-A social & service 
Org. for transvestites & transsex- 
uals. Write: M.S. Lynn, Box 426, 
N. Hampton, NH 03862 








Providence area little brother 18+ 
wanted by sensitive considerate 
educated Bi male-30s-safe.,sane 
fun. Box 6381, Prov Ri 02904. ~ 


Sexy redhead likes to be tied 
While you do it an shy Srother 
watches No § All answered Desc 
PO Box 425 Haverhill Ma 01830 
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WM 28 former coll prof seeks 
WFF for tong & gentle sex. 
Friendship possible. Tell me 
about U. PO Box 718 Boston 
02102 


EXOTIC LADY 
Let me take you to the int of 
sexual satisfaction. end 


id or business card and a 
brief description of what | can do 
for you to Box 1083. 





SWEDISH GIRLS 
Standard: traveling USA! Photos, 
details $1.00. Ingrid, Box 338-BP, 
Wilmette, IL 60091. 


Busty Bionde, thin brunette 20-23 
want to get together for some fun 
unusual experiences along with 
exotic movies. Send S.A.S.E. to 
Box 1049. 


EASY RIDER 

MWM mid 30's prof successful 
discrete wifes permission to date 
seeks slim F 25-30 married OK, 
for good times swinging parties 
camping outdoor sports in the 
islands, NH or anywhere Box 
CY59 400 Comm Ave Boston. 


WM 27 6 180 wants to meet 
males/females to experiment with 
spanking and discipline Please 
send phone no to Box 1127 


Intellig stable gdikg BiWM 24 dk 
hr bi eyes 5'10 155 wants similar 
man for sex & gd times together. 
This summer | want a lover. 
Serious only send fetter and 
phone to Box 1126 


INVESTMENT IN 
DISCRETION 
My interest is to meet a man who 
makes skilled decisions in his 
professional life everyday; one 
who is prepared to make a per- 
sonal decision which might in- 
clude this woman. Box 1131 


FIRST TIME 
Older WM wants to meet lady Or 
S specialist. Send phone photo & 
describe yourself Box 1130. 


CLASSIC BEAUTY . 
Beautiful and lovely long legged F 
of color desires a little romance 
with discrete prof gentlemen only 
Box 1125. 
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GWM Harvard grd successfi kind 
very loving stable & mature sks 
longtrm relatnship. Better-than- 
ever looks,trim, 42 6’ 165 Interests 
incl travel nature music theatre art 
food. You should be attrac well- 
built masc 25-35 box 1121 


Dom BiWM 28 attr gd guild trim 
beard seeks truly sub males 18- 
32 wh enjoy Gr pass & Fr act 
Phone to PO Box 394, Belmont 
Mass. 








interested in Cross Dressing? See 
ad INVITATION TVs in 
AARDVARKS. 





BiWM vy gdiking living SW of 
Boston 140ibs 5'11 brown & biue 
25yr strt app & acting into 
outdoors sports music gd smoke 
new at this seek gd Ikg strt acting 
guy 18-25 my friends strt No 
pressure or Hassels first ad Box 
1133 


TV SKS WELEND 
Lush Lip Leg Bun Linda-Lovelace 
TV sks xtra well end black with 
own pad for daytime meets must 
have deep deep _ interest in this 
amazing Or submis and total 
pasive Lanky. Fem who is a WoW 
dressed in heels panties etc. 
phone and tenderncs vital Box 
67. 








MWF 46 yrs yng sek WM 35-45 Be 
versatile & virile gd Iking Well en- 
dow Lke gd tme PO Box 501 
Athol, MA Send stamp. env. 





Dawn wants to answer last weeks 
ad signed Thanx Asking her to. 
Write. back but youleft out your 
— Please write soon Box 
11 





Young? Gay? Inexp? | would like 
to know you as a friend & big 
brother. GWM 28 5°10 150 John 
Box 133 Concord MA 01742. 





MWM 49 disc swg alone took Fr 
lessons need exam from F w/yng 
sis fmly or cpl sk pedophilia info 
Box 26 Watertown MA 02172. 


GWF SKS GWF OVR 35 
GWF 40's singl straight looking 
educ/varied interests sks same 
No hvy drink/drugs send phone 
CY495 400 Comm Ave Bos 02215. 








WM 22 tall att would like to meet 
F's any age for siow soft and con- 
siderate loving pref 30 couples a 
poss reply to Box 1159. 


GWM 20 tall slim mployd Ikng 4 G 
or Bi(maaried OK) Sugar Daddy 2 
help me enjoy a better life-style 
this is honest & serious Box 1164. 


SUSAN 
I've enjoyed these; perhaps you 
will too, and we'll have lots to talk 
about when | visit. At any rate, all 
epistemology makes S. a dull girl, 
etc... I'll miss you, you know. 

Take care, 

Stephen 
PS: | love you. 


BOX 


INQUIRIES 
NEW HOURS 











For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- . 
tween 10:00 a.m.-1:00 |. 
p.m. daily. Box mail 
may be picked up be- 
tween 9:00 a.m.-6:00 j; 
p.m. Mon.-Fri. 
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VIRGIN 
That is what! am. | am 21, gdikn ' 
light-skinned Black male 6'0, 188, 
with much religious upbringing, 
Now’s my time. Desire gdikng 
GWM dark Italian or Hispanic 18- 
21 yrs to show me, Box 1161. 





Mature, discriminating gents 
looking for someone special will 
enjoy meeting this very pretty and 
selective lady. Send bus card to 


CY398, 400 Comm Ave. Boston _ 


MA 02215. 


OVERSEXED GALS 
need men with cars. Details $1.00. 
TRA, Box 7425-BP, Chicago, Ill. 
60680. 


| A 32yo WM seeks to meet a 
woman friend companion She 
shd be able to empathize as | am 
vry shy & spnd much time alone. 
But most now seek to enjoy the 
beauty of the world around me! 
Spring is no time to be alone! Box 
35 Braintree MA 02184 











In The Event 
They Are 
Not Clearly 
Readable 











Attractive slim Bi cple 30's seek Bi 


~ Female or cples. Clean discreet 


Photo phone PO Box 143 East 
Mansfield 020248. 





Voluptuous intel French Brunette 
sks mature busmn of high caliber 
who appreciate the finer things in 
life. send bus. card to box 1144. 


GWM 25 5'8 135 gdikg (honest) 





brn/brn sks simr/yngr, 18+, 4. 


good times maybe more. Wid like 
to meet guys from N. Shore S. NH 
area esp. Lets enjoy the fun 
summer together, Box 1163. 





GWM 24 5'9 145 strait appear, 
sinc sks guys 18-24 for sex & 
friends Like HS working guys, 
Boston and North Shore Box 1158 


GM 47 italian prof sensuous lov- 
ing virile sense humor many in- 
terests swim to Arts seeks quality 
relationship Box 1157. 


NON SWINGERS 

Att married W couple 34 44 wd 
like to watch be watched Both 
may try Bi first ad anywhere Nude 
photo of both No box no’s. Clean 
discreet educated No drugs Will 
swap photos. same day rply 
Couples only No beard fattys 
State your desires Box 1139. 


Yng F for figure modeling good 
pay send address & phone to Box 
Cy432 400 Comm Ave Bos 02215. 


DIAPER F’S BABY’S 
Straight 18-32 F’s slim reas att 
wanted by straight 31 M diaper 
baby. All serious ans replies 
Strictly confidential. To exp, and 
fulfill a meaningful diaper 
relationship. Write occupant PO 
Box-L Elmwood MA 02337. gO 
GWM 25 6'2 185 brn hr blue 
eyemasc gd looks novice not int- 
bar scene sks together masc isc 
prof to develop sinere 
relationship no drugs B/S/M 
weirdos fats or femBox 1135. 


VOULEZ VOUS 
OK looking coll guy 19, little exp 
but incdb!l horny sks warm un- 
drstndg woman 20-28 who wnts 
teach intricacies of passionat 
amour. | speak and do Fr. Ken, 
Box 274, Allston 02134. 


Attr heavy well-ed MWF 31 wishes 
to be admin asst & mistress to 
older MWM businessman or atty 
disc assured Box 1116. 
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252 Boyiston St. 
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STOP 
FOOLING AROUND 
With kids. Let this mature 45 year 
old white male raise you to a 
pedestal and keep you there. 
Wine ripens with age. Box 1128 





AT THE LOWELL 


PEABODY 
935-4550 © 


9 massage rooms 11 masseuses 
Sat. & Sun., Special Buffet 


LOCATED RT. 1 (NORTH) 


ST. EXIT 









OFFERING THE 
LARGEST AND FINEST 
FACILITIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND 
Massage By Women 
Whirlpool, Steam, 


Hot 





Rock Sauna 








When in Portland, Me. 

Be Sure to Visit Our 
'-» New Facilities at 
686 Congress St. 








ry VISA 


MASTER CHARGE 
BANK AMERICARD 
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SWF 29 attr Fem sks same for Bi 
encounter no 3rd partys my first 
pic heipful discrete PO Box 1123 
Worcester 01613. 


SAILING AND SUN 
Girls, handsome young man will 
teach sailing on 26’ Sloop. Need 
crew for summer club racing Br- 
ing your girlfriends Box 1166. 








Friendly easygoing attr WM 22, 
thinks he may be gay, wid like to 
meet same to talk & for frndshp. 
You must be str acting & either 
thinking of coming out, or very 
new to gay life. box 1149 





BiWM businessman would like to 
meet strt appearing M studnts 18- 
22 for dinner theater wkend 
vacations, Cape Cod area pref. All 
expenses paid. Box 1154. 


CAPE & SOUTH SHORE 
Attr cpi late 30's seek a few sinc & 
dis friends for gd smoke, fun & 
occ meetings not int in phonies or 
game players. Box 1143 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
DEVELOPING 
Very discreet B&W photography & 
processing or will process your 
film. Box 1155 


DOUG 
| changed my mind about par- 
ticipating in your research on 
bisexuality. How do | contact you? 
Judy. Box 1153 


Loveable guy seeks loveable girl 
for good times. I'm a 29 WM well 

















built and enjoy sex and sailin 
write POB 223:S. Framingham M 
01701. 

BIF’S DREAM 


Very att, ed, BIF 28 with att home- 
Concord, wants same for fun & 
frndshp Trave!l with me & hubby 
around the world. Reply with info, 
phone, pic is OK. Absolutely no 
males, please. BOx 1105. 


indians and country White men 





. GM North Carolina Cherokee Fem 


indian 26 5’5 133 college grad 
seek average handosme indians 
White men for sex good time | 
love Gr. Or. semust be masculine. 
Chicanos weicome too Possibie 
relationship Box 1141 


BiWM 19 5'8 140 str act student 
Enjoys movies outdoors seeks 
pry ng down to earth men 





about yourself. Box 





RESEARCH PROJECT 
WM, F, cpis 20-30 volun exprmnt 
incr sex pleas, climax. Fantasy, 
massage, etc, no far out tech. OK 
; Png have probs. Details Box 





SEX-THERAPY 
Private sessions serious minded 
please respond to Box 1027. 





Friendly, frolicsome, yet 

fondserious, caring GWM lawyer 

28 5’7 125 br hr moust sks warm, 

— M 18-32. Box 
13 





Italian men between age 30-45 
that want an occassion! meeting 
Im 39 6’ 200ib YWM no fems no 
drugs only discreet Lv it G Box 





GBM 28 5’3 127 bk hr & mus av 
Ikg sk lone masc sgie G,BiWM 26- 
41 not in G scene wtg frshp comf 
& oa relsp Sinc only pis Box 
11 





EXECUTIVE COMPANY 
will be entertaining it’s 
professional and business men 
and women soon. if interested 
write P.O. Box 488 Sharon Ma. 


02067 





LOVE LADY 
Likes to take her time and do it 
right! Succesful gentlemen will 
enjoy meeting this versatile and 
talented lady Box 1148 


38 D BLONDE 
Enjoy a relaxing hour with a strik- 
ing blonde at her comfortable 
South Shore apartment. I'll tickle 
your fancy! Box 9737. 


Slim attr subm WM 21 sks slim 
attr bik cpl with dom F to dom and 
humil me send Iittr to Box 1147. 


Slim attr WM 21 sks WCPL with Bi 
poss 4 3somes ittr with intrests 
apprec to Box 1146. 


VIBRANT attr experienced cpl (F 
is bi) wishes to share their warmth 
with other cpis. Daytime or wkday 
eves. Can also separate date 
Sincere discreet tle. PO Box 
547 Ayer MA 01432 


Submissive females ht by att. 
well-built SWM 26 6’ 185 ibs who 
ini native bond. 
games and novel training 
methods. | am considerate of my 

















1140 


walks OF, ey, Tot me. -Mlaves, 20d- promise you a 





FOR A SPECIAL SWF 

Do you like beaches swimming 
boating tennis sun bathing work- 
ing hard playing hard fine dining 
stimulating conv? If so this coll 
grad prof SWM 45 trim athietic. 
gentile honest consid home loving 
sensual wouid like you to write to 
Box 1142. : 





Racquetball, sex and smoke are 
three of my favorite things. BIWM 
32 6'2 185 attr easygoing fun, 
looking for new friends. I’m very 
liberal and sincere and want to 
meet same. Box 1138 


Martha's Vinyard: WM 30 seeks 
young lady to share experiences 
on a beautiful island of tranquility. 
Bx CY 366 400 Comm. Bos. 


MWM 40 seeks WF 22-30 
Framingham area for afternoon 
get together lasting relationship 
discretion assured POB 144 
Fayville MA . 


46 yr old white Male 5'9 would like 
to meet white Female for dates 
Pil companionship etc. Box 
1174. 














Att Bi WM 32 nice tan avail to gv 
Fr or Grk to erotic couples yng or 
old will also fullfill your wildest 
fantasy lets talk discretion 
assured pis write with phone no 
Box 1173. 


Dear Con of Amherst Mozart is No 
1 for me too esp Don G Send way 
to contact my summer address 
changes 6/1/79 Andrew Box 1178 


Mature attractive man seeks 
friendship with same to share ten- 
nis, chess, massage, sexuality, 
bicycling jogging hiking beach 
Box 1172 











‘DISCREET’ LABS 


A high quality & confidential 
service will develop your 
personal photos, slides, or 
films locally. If you want fast 
service, professional 
handling, discretion & 
reasonable rates, ‘Discreet’ is 
for you. To receive price: 
brochure mail $1 to cover 
postage & handling to: 


q ‘DISCREET LABS 
. Suite 183, 118 Mass. Ave. 
Boston,-MA 02108 











MARRIED 


BUT BORED 
White gentleman 44 goodlooking 
successful, and very virile com- 
pletely bored with 21 year old 
marraige sorely in need of torrid 
affair. Complete discretion 
assured, Hurry. Box 1129 


GWM it brn- hr athletic bright 
masc vry gd bid & Iks vry st a 
prnce & discrete 27 5'10 155 Ikng 
for another friendly mature honest 
handsome guy to 30 for sharing 
ioving & more Box 1169. 


GWM 21 5’8 140 drk br hr, eyes 
gdikg str act & app col studnt sks 
sim 19-34 for frndshp, pos reltshp 
im sincere considerate quiet. Tell 
abt yrsif pict & ph if poss. No weir- 
dos, Box 1168 


GENTLEMEN-Enjoy an hour of 
complete relaxation with a pretty 
young woman. Discretion assured 
Box 1185. ; 


Looking for uninhibited F for 
successful bik male Send 
description of self with phone and 
picture to Box 9985. 


SHORT PEOPLE ONLY 
Tall very muscular WM athletic 
wants to meet small slim guy for 
good times. Send description; ph 
if possible Box 1136 


SWM 41 yrs prof tall attr sks SWF 
yre yng (18) curvaceous esply full 
shapely rear N you shdnt be 
reading these awful ads Box 1137. 


BOSTON-Area men! Meet Hot 
Local Gais! Send SASE to: Penny, 
Suite 520, 127 Williams St. 
Whitehall, N.Y. 12887 


BIWM 27 5'6 115ibs slender lithe 
firm body seeks intense erotic 
pleasures of the flesh POB 419 
Aliston MA 02134. 


SWM 21 5'10 165 with vasectomy 
seeks males, females, groups for 
something new, want to try Bi but 
need someone to try with will 
answer all who send photo PO 
Box 132 Cochituate Ma 01778 


FUN LOVING W COUPLE 
M 33 F 24 new to swing but not 
uninhib sks M F or cpis to pa 
with any race write Box 
Hanson MA 02341 Hurry. 


Wanted persons into any phase of 






































ALONE? WHY 
See Mrs. Scofieid’s ad under 
DATING. , 


MEET NEW DATES 

We run non-swinging get ac- 
quainted cocktail parties for 
single people pver 30. Married 
couples who date separately aiso 
invited. A great, relaxed way of 
meeting new dates. Box 94, New- 
ton Centre Mass 02159. 


TOGETHER 

Tall, handsome, athletic, well 
educated Male wishes to meet an 
attractive, sensuous, fun-loving 
Female for a sincere, lasting 
relationship based on honest, 
mutual consideration. Box 222, 
Newton Mass. 02159 


SATIN! SPARKLE! GLITTER! Fun 
clothes-see HEADS-UP ad in 














WM 31 to meet WF 24-40 pref. 
sSouth Shore area to share sim- 
summer sex and outdoor fun Box 
9951 


Att WF 26 wants to try Bi exper 
seeks BiF or couple for caring & 
sensual time. Photo, letter & 
phone please. Box 1112 


WM 30 attr seeks WF 25-45 for 
sexual fun Im clean disc expect 
same no pros Box CY444 400 
Comm Ave Boston Ma 02215 
Hurry 











Latinos-Black-Oriental sought by 
gdik GM 29 5'10 150 for frdshp 
and casual but intense sex. PO 
Box 446 Allston 02134 


DEAR HEART 

Quiet, sincere, affectionate 50 
year old gentleman of good 
appearance desires the company 
of an attractive, unselfish, loving 
girl who wants a caring depen- 
dable friend for relaxed evenings 
at home with an occasional show, 
or dinner out. Send photo, if 
available, and | will send mine. 
Replies will be treated with discre- 
tion and answered promptly. No 
pros. Box 1109 


FOOTLOOSE LADIES 
Attr WM 30 sks attr F companion 
18-30 for hitching & camping trip 
2 Canada in June 2 wks Write Box 
2 Middleboro Mass 02346 











Discriminating mature gents look- 
ing for someone special will enjoy 
meeting this very pretty and 
selective lady. Send bus. card to 
Box CY398, 400 Commonwealth 
Ave. Boston MA 02215 Discretion 
assured 





WM 50s seeks attr gal. Enjoy 
movies TV talk dinner etc. 
Moderate smoke & drink Box 233 
Wellesley 02181 


Yng cpi sks 3rd F for 3some bet 
age 20-30 must be disc send re- 
cent full body photo & ph no ali 
resp will be answered Box 1054. 


DOMINATEIX 
NYC mistress desires generous 
male and female submissives 
enclose phone number & S.A.S.E. 
second mistress available PO’box 
492 N. Kingston Ri 02852 











W male seeks girls mid-teens to 
27 for oral sex beginners welcome 
phone no answered first photo 
nice first ad PO Box 1036. 





You are attractive, submissive 
GWM, french active, greek 
passive, who needs -occasional 
trip to the woodshed. + am domi- 
nant GWM, young 30’s, 5’9, 
150ibs. | can give you that touch 
of leather when | think you need it, 
or reward you with that touch of 
tenderness when | think you 
deserve it. Trust my discretion. 
Box 1030. 


Lg WE_wtd to help fulfill fantasy 
profitable nothing heavy pref 
athlete w/running/dancing exp 
POB 203 S. Attleboro MA 02703. 


GWM 25 6’ 162 w/endowed wants 
‘to meet other GWM 18-24 for 
friendship and sex. No wierdos. 
Box 1044 


WM 30 5'9 160 gdik athi shy quiet 
type sks friendiy nonsmk FM for 
dinner movie dates tennis 
Noshore Boston area Box 1033 


“Shep at Home | 


with our 36 page 
ADULT 


COLOR 
CATALOG 


Now, purchase sophisticated 
products locally, by mail! This 
fully illustrated “Treasure 
Trove of Aduit Entertain- 
ment” features the ultimate in 
films, books, marital aids, 
novelties, etc. Our low over- 
head catalog operation as- 
sures low discount prices. if 
you're 21 or over, send for it 
‘and enclose $2. It’s refund- 
able, first order. Hurry, supply 
limited! 

Order today if 21 or over 
SIGN AND MAIL COUPON 
Ken Lawrence Assoc. 


PO Box 166 Brockton 02403 
Rush Catalog in plain 
wrapper. 

| enclose $2 (refundable). 

| am 21 or over, will not show 
material to minors. , 














Date 
PLEASE PRINT 

NAME oe 
ADDRESS. 


CITY STATE 





























Attractive bright tall man seeks att 
br F to be partner for swingin 
Disc asSured Write Bx 564 10 
Charles St Boston 02114 


S bik M 24 student attr & well en- 
dowed sks SF w a healthy app 
etite for doing the dance with no 
steps Hot letter & phone Box 1057 


STREET DANCER 
You were dancing in the street at 
Camb Riv Fest Face painted blue 
& green Red top Guru band set 
See Real Paper for more info 











GWF middle are petite consd att 
gentile warm sincere loving look- 
ing for friendship poss 
relationship prof will ans all feel 
have lot to offer right person can 
fulfill would like same from com- 
patable person Box 9963. 





Yng bik F grad stud with time on 
her hands this summer would like 
to meet nice quiet M 22-32 to 
share good times. Box 1170 





Att M sks att M exec type into 
Suits, shoes, loafers, clogs, stock- 
ing feet, for occas. get-togethers. 
Send phone to box 1184 





Levi— Got yr Itr but ph code no 
good. Contact me at same bx in 
Wey with way to call you. 


TRI/2SMS WANTED 
MWM 32 has wife’s permission to 
date and satisfy all of your 
desires. | seek women who are 
sincere discreet and want horny 
fun. Either singles or couples. | 
can be Bi, watch or be watched. 
Looks, age, race not inportant. 
North Shore, SE N.H. PO Box 536, 
Newburyport. 








SWM attr, youthful mature,succ 
prof with preference for truly 
nubile F sks really young WF 18 w 
hourglass fig esply full shapely 
rear for promising encounter 
rewarding relship Box 1119. 





tr heavy well-ed MWF 31 wish 





GWM‘5'11 158 fair compl 47 yo 
homely athitc archtct seeks GM 
for warm persni frndshp who is 
trim athitc educatd must be into 
avantgrde 35+ quiet living You 
live in or So of Bost | hve priv bch 
sea n sun and? Write me.-at Bx 
217 Tiverton Ri 02878 

Good looking young W male 
would like to meet W women over 
28. Must have a lot of class Send 
your response to PO box 957, 
Cowpens, South Carolina. 29330 


SWM 45 sks F’s 18 for some 
French loving and rewarding 
good time sgle mar div R Bi rep wt 
ph no Box 1037. 


SUMMER FUN 
Married couple seek uninhibited 
Bi sexual Female between the 
ages of 18-25, private yactch, out 
door fun, possibile live-in, 
beautiful large home. Please send 
photo and phone no. to Box 483 
Waltham MA 02154. 














OFF THE PILL? 
This safe nice guy of 50 seeks an 
honest & loving Rel'ship w a 30's 


to mid 40's sincere gal. Make no 
demands on your status or looks. 
| am 6' 200 Ibs, alone. Mr. C Box 
195. Bri. 02135 


FRIENDS 

BIWM + §'10 150ib woianes str 

prng into sports ms 

sks sim BIWM 18-28 for 

ishp and poss ritnshp Must be 

vy musc masc athitc Not into bars 

or drugs but have much to share 

w/spec frnd Honst rpliies only to 
Box 1079 


SWAJF wil bit jst past leg! age Ikg 4 
1st affair. Wii edwd males only. 
Rev photo & phone a must. Write 
Candy Box 1078 


GENTS: Bevy of beautiful 
vivacious young ladies awaiting to 
delite excite and ignite. Send 
+ a Escort-Outcall avail! Box 
8461 














COUPLES 
Very attr slim educated cpi seek 
same or BiF. Send description 
and phone to Box 649 Boston MA 
02117. 





SWINGERS CLUB 
Central & N. Mass-an informal in- 
timate social club for couples on- 
ly. Replies confidential PO box 
1654, Fitchburg, Ma. 01420 


Yng W cpl seek BiF 18-35 for en- 
joyable 3-sums poss live-in send 
photo & phone to POB 153 West 
Boyalston MA 01583. 


38 yr old WM tall sensitive & 
handsome seeks 25-35 yr old F 
with good figure for mutual 
enriching daytime encounters. 
Write PO Box 9432, Prov, Rl. 
02940 all replies answered. 











Greek loving SWM 29 attractive 
well endowed seeks F's only with 
shapely rear Box 1102. 





MWF 28 attr nice figure virile 
lurious seeks same for Bi en- 
counter 1st time N. Shore very 
clean encl phone & photo for rpy 
no 3rd partys discretion assrd 
Box 1101. 


Attr gd Ikg WM 35 brn hair, blue 
eyes, lives on N. Shore, Business 
executive, Ikng for Bik or White Bi 
classy lady for swinging gd times 
as well as meaningful 
relationship. Must enjoy dine & 
dance & gd conversation as well 
as swimming & sunbathing the 
natureal way (in Marthas Vnyd) 
Photo & phone pise for prompt 
reply. Box 1088 


. BiWM 31 trm. Loves studies & sex 

Desires senstv frnd for mutual in- 

spiration & modest help Box 6-C 
in. St-B.a8.02110-, 











WOMAN TO 

HUMILIATE 
SWM, 31, 6’, 185 Ibs., intelligent, 
many interests, wants to meet a 
woman up to 40 years old for bon- 
dage and other non-painful sex- 
ual humiliations. I'm not a male 
chauvinist, but | know what | like 
in sex. Do you have fantasies? 
Let’s share them and let yourself 
really unwind in my hands. Box 
‘301, Bloomfield, CT 06002 


Vy att well bit Bi cpl WF 29 5'5 118 
Ibs BM 32 6'1 185 Ibs wd Ik to mt 
yng att Bi cpis Box 122 310 
Franklin St Bos Ma 02110 


COUPLES 
BiF 5’ 110ibs married to attr. ac- 
tive male 26 5'3 160ibs with 
females attributes looking for 
couple who's interest can be com- 
patable with ours must be sincere 
send phone to Box 1023. 


CAPE COD WOMEN 

Yng F, bik or wht, sought by attr 
SWM 31 for occ mtgs R there any 
semi-pro hsewives or studts out 
there? This gntimn can be 
moderately generous if nec. write 
with ph & pic to Box 363 Center- 
ville MA 02632. 














Serious artist M 40's sks serious F 
artist to paint with from private & 
help with eve art clas PO B 194 
Wellesley MA 02181. 





Ah, what's up Doc? You say 
you use BUDGET 
ANSWERING SERVICE? 
And that it = ———— 

only costs $10 

for 24 hr. 
service? Do 
you think 
they'll take 8 
carrots?? 





0 





See services/ 
business for 
phone number. 


SWINGERS 

Are U tired of receiving names of 
swingers living far away? We ser- 
vice only New Eng so we can 
provide U a list of swingers living 
within only 50 miles of your 
residence! Send $2 to Box 475 
Belmont Mass. 02178. Give age & 
preferences. We will satisfy. 











W_prof M would enjoy meeting 
BiFM to sk other BiFM’s or cpls 
Discrtion assured. Box 9872 


Single WM in 50's desires 
meeting w sincere F for long 
lasting relationship. W or Bik 
woman preferably 50-60 yrs of 
age. Write w phone no. to box 
208, E. Cambridge MA, 02141 





rk music sk.masc M w/sim in- 
terests for sincere relatshp Box 
1191 


MWM 36 6'’2 prof in unusual 
marital situation seeks a warm 
ood looking fun loving woman 
35-30 for sharing plays classical 
and other music dining out & 
good times pis send photo & way 
to meet with letter telling me a lit- 
tle about yourself Box 1189. 








WMM 35yr wid like to be slave to 
fem 1 or 2 nite a wk love to tongue 
bath U also wid like to join couple 
am very discrete am sincere Box 
1188. 


WM 6' 240 pounds seeks WF any 
age for daytime or evening hot 
sex. Have pornos P.O. Box 382 
Randolph Mass. 02368 Ronnie. 


BIWM ACT/PAS FR&GR 
30 5'10 165 sk same & BiWC 
w/place personable educated 
discrete enjoy smoke bikini un- 
inhibited horney sex Box 73 
Halifax MA. 


che - al 











ro’ 
4 ) 
= 
Where New England's 
friendliest couples meet. See 
ad under DATING for phone 


P.O. Box 117 
Braintree, MA 02184 











PANTIE MALE 
Your bix no closed up pleasa write 
again phone or meeting place pic- 
tures yummy blue is nice rem. 


WOMEN WANTED 
Women wanted to help host a 
bachelor’s party 3rd week of June 
in So. N.H. Plenty of good-looking 
men 20-35 yrs. For more info, 
send name, address & tel. 
number to Box 1186. 





LOW COST SPAYING 
Dont be responsible for any more 
unwanted animals Call Friends’of 
Animals, 491-0735 (no 
purebreds) 





AKC Samoyed pups $175 4 males 
3 females. Call 825-7006 





AKC Registered Golden retriever 
pups. Shots, wormed, ready to 
go. $150. In N.H. Just over Mass. 
line. Call 603-642-3616 





SWM 25 despises booze, dope, 
partying, fads, fashion, Disco, 
seeks F same seemingly‘ un- 
sociable composition as friend & 
or lover. Hopefully UR slim, at- 
tractve, intelgnt, sensitive, sexy, 
prsnbie, warm, ivng, & njoy sun, 
flying, mtrcycing, gd music, bkng 
& whatever Box 1177. 


AKC registered great pyrenees 
male wth champion leaniage 
whelped Jan 31 white call 529- 
6687 eves or after 5 





Doberman pups, AKC, both 
parents sired by champs. Blacks, 
reds, & blues; males, females; 
Ears tails & shots done. 963-5583 





GWM 26 Hndsm writer 
photographer, painter, Seeks 
patron: Top life, work, Relation is 
the art Especially now Box 1183 


BWM 5'8 br hr & eyes 23yr. 150 
Ibs seeks M & F couples for 3Way 
sex 18-30 yrs old. Im consid gd 
Ikg & seek same. Box 1179 


GWM 26, 155ibs, swimmers build 
seeks a Bi or GWM ?-30 in Camb 
area with the Time Place and 
Knowledge of Working The Body 
by heavy serious daily workouts 
weights etc. Please sincere 
replies only Box 1182. 








Bycrocrarny 


CANON F-1 BODY 
Good condition, $200, Call 
Michael 266-7198. 








NIKON-NIKKOR-200 mm Can Be 
Al Indexed Excellent Cond. $165 
Curt 787-5523 Anytime Keep Try- 
ing 






BOSTON 787-9760 











Fine Photography 


MODELING PORTFOLIOS 
100 SHOTS. CONTACTS.6 8 x 10's 
[= 411 x 14's ALL FOR $50 00 
CALL STUDIO G AT 787-9760 





Lens Testing fixed focal length or 
zoom Call eves 756-1406 





HELP WANTED: 
Proffessional processing lab sks 
exp. Film Developer & Printer. 20- 
25 hrs per wk. Call 267-1138, ask 
for Dan. 


Days 426-5416 Nites 227-7797 

Complete 4x5 view system: 
Calumet view camera, 210mm 
Caltar S Il lens, al. case, tripod, 
more. Larry 267-6503 or 331-8883 


Sacrifice camera equip! Canon, 
Nikon, Minolta etc cameras, 
lenses, access at ridiculous 
pricesor Best Offer Priv home 
527-0311 


Bauer Super-8 camera w/three 
speeds, single-frame. Also movie 
screen, viewer-editor $125 mor- 
nings Dennis 731-1079. 


MINOLTA Celtic MC 200 mm f/4.5 
telephoto $70 Call 964-2695 
evenings. 








Near new SINAR F 4x5 camera w 
180mm Symmar-S in Comp 
shutter 12° ext rail. Disc 
cost$1450 accept $1100 or BO 
623-5045. 





Ru ESTATE . 


COTTONWOOD AzZ. 
Build your dream house $8900. 
Scenic tot with all utilities. Call 











ALA FRANCAISE 
Very attractive, sexy French lady, 
who k it trim, would like to 
share her oral talents with 
gentiemen of good taste who wish 
to experience real satisfaction in 
the French Art of pleasure. Please 
send bus card letterhead or 
phone no. to Box 1086. 





BIBM 32 vy att well bit 185 ibs 61 
clean wd Ik to mt clean Bi att in- 
telligent males Box 293 310 
Franklin St Bos Ma 02110 


OLDER MEN 
lly turn me on. if you're over 
40 successful selective & tired of 
being hassied or rushed & sk the 
ultimate in erotic pleasures pis 
contact this lovely extraordinarily 
talented sensuous WF. PO Box 
— Sta Boston MA 


BLACK STUD SKS 
Foxes of all races ages (18+' 
sizes. | am tall gd looking well en- 
dowed. Love Fr. Name the game 
& let's play Photo pise Box 110€ 








MEET GAY 
MEN 
-CLUB GOLDENROD- Magazine 
is jam-packed with ads and nude 
photos of Gay and Bi guys. 
Nationwide listings, some with ad- 
dresses. Hot new issue $5 plus $1 
postage to: Goldenrod 152 W. 
42nd St. No. 418-P, NYC 10036 


MEET SEXY 
SWINGERS 
Continental Spectator has 132 
pages filled with ads & photos of 
active swinging couples & sexy 
girls who want to meet YOU 
nationwide. Some addresses, 
B&D, TV’s. Latest issue $5 to C. S. 
152 W 42 St 418-P NYC 10036 








CLUB OF O 
Presents 


CLUB CONNECTION 


— May Edition — 
Special 16 page edition filled 
with photos, personals, 
feature stories. Mistress of 
The Month, The Submissive 
Side & FREE Forwarding 
Coupons. Send $4 to cover 
costs of publication and 
postage: 


CLUB CONNECTION 
Suite 182, 118 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, MA 02109 


YELLOW PAGE 


MODEL DIRECTORY 
80 page magazine loaded with 
nude photos/addresses of swing- 
ing female models nationwide. 
Sexy gals who'll pose/meet. Send 
$5 to YP Models, 152 W. 42 St., 
418-P NYC 10036 














Passive hunk, cute face, 
masculine body, GWM 6’ 161lbs 
26 yrs. wants endw hairy active-Gr 
action man friend. Box 1123 

Ertt xe@ quorg evinog | 


GAYS AT NEMCH 
Yng atr GWM New employee wid 
enjoy mtng you for sharing of 
mutual support and interests. Am 
responsible, discreet and feeling 
~— What about you? Box 





38C SWF needs gentle master for 
initiation into B/D, S/M. Beards 
welcome. | am 5’4, 130. No small 
talk. Box 1108 


SURROGATE THERAPY 
lf sexual problems hinder your 
relationships with women, sex 
therapy: by professionaly trained 
female surrogates offers 
assistance. For info. Box 2097 





Marr BiWM 36 6' 165ibs sks marr 
Bi 28-40 for on-going easy going 
relationship that combines 
warmth, intelligence, closeness & 
sexuality. I'm looking for a male 
friendship that inclu sex, not a 
love relationship. Tell me about 
yourself and your expectations. 
Write Box CY364 400 Comm Ave 
Boston 02115. 


ENCOUNTERS OF THE 

CLOSEST KIND 
Lovely sensuous blonde WF 30 sk 
discerning considerate & affluent 
gentlemen for mutually rewarding 
discrete day or evening redevous 
at my place All replies answered 
Box 1190. 


SUNRISE 
How long can you endure this, 
Bound bare about a barrel, 
Spread open to use, to pain? 
The welts & flesh & wetness, 
The ecstasy of conquest, only The 
laughter makes you sob. 
Why? Box 1093 











R.G. in Lynn-!| care about you. 
Want to be close, no committ- 
ment. I'll never hurt you like she 
did. Please trust me. Love, 
Number 132. 





LOCAL SWINGERS! Men, 
Women! Boston area! Details for 
stamp! Joyce, Suite 520, 127 
Williams St., Whitehall, NY 12887. 





College athlete BiWM vy gdikng 
21 6'1 180 well bit masc normal 
guy vy dscrt honest sinc sks other 
gd Ikng regular guy Box 1171 








LOVELY FANTASY 
Well-built WM 29 desires sub- 
missive woman for deliciously 
erotic encounters. Send letter & 
phone number. Box 1115. 





Attr amoral sensual hedonistic 
atheistic SWM lawyer 6’ 160 Ib 40 
seeks attr F sleepingmate Write. 
PO Box 80 Bos MA 02101 


FETISHISM 
WM 45 seeking correspondence 
from anyone who has experienc- 
ed fetishism relating to feminine 
clothing boots etc. Write WB P.O. 
Box 14 Quincy, MA 02269. 


Lose weight and gain money. See 
ad in business opportunityies. 


Portland Me GWM BiWM out of yr 
closet city GWM 5'8 175 med age 
prof sincere discreet wud Ik meet 
prof GWM BiWM enj bowling 
dinner theater etc gd wknd or nite 
out no drugs reply Box 1187 


BiWM 29 -5'8 145ibs masc into 
ruratijfe fishing camping me ee 

















GWM 25 5'10 180 masc gd bid 


. seeks others to wrestle either for 


fun or to submission. Box 1181 


SWM 32 looking for single lady of 
high taste for pleasurable en- 
counters | am 5'8 140ibs clean 
neat considerate college grad 
looking for a special gentle loving 
woman Am sincere. Box 1180 


Matr BiWM prof 30 5'9 int in good 
food & wine archit sailing Sk sim 
for spec friendship Box 453 310 
Franklin St Boston 


GWM 25 6'2 185 brn hr biue eyes 
masc gd looks novice not into bar 
scene sks together masc disc prof 
to develop sincere relationship No 
drugs, B/D, S/M, weirdos, fats or 
fems. Box 1135 


FREE LISTINGS 











anytime 1-237-4243. 


FOR SALE 1 hour from Toronto 
Ontario, Exec. farm 68 acres, 
Contemp. Maine residence, 
Swimming pool, Sauna, Tennis 
courts, multi-level. Also Farm 
House modernized Barn,Stabies. 
Adjoins golf course on dead end 
road. 5 minutes from marina & 
lake. $250,000 Canadian or $220,- 
000 American. Ask for David Koch 
542-2507, 277-6477 or 1-416— 
987-4668 Anna Magic. 


Dennis Cape Cod- Choice haif- 
acre in exclusive residential area, 
Nicely wooded, Water & Electrici- 
ty, 1-385-9714. : 














For a limited time, a unique new 
referral service will be accepting 
free listings from people of all 
cultures and taste. Each request 
must be accompanied by an ad- 
dress, a photo (if avail.) and your 
erotic needs. Names and ad- 
dresses will be kept confidential. 
Box. 9989 


RU2FAT? 

Chubby? Plump? Zoftig? Send 4 
Rice’s Legal Diet Cookbook at 
$3.95 + 50cents post. Over 240 
real yummy lo-cal recipes! Write 
2: Rice's-PO Box 18422, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 53218. 
Slim summer 4 U. 








NEEDHAM 
5 Bdrm possible 2 family on 
' bus & MTA line $100,000. 





NEWTON : 
6 Bdrm. C.E. Colonial, % acre, 
$95,000 





25 mi. West of Boston 

6 rm farm house on 1 acre 
with large barn. Taxes $504. 
$61,900. 


ACORN REALTY 
1-237-4243 


any time 














TS 





HOT & SEXY 
For the conoisseur of good taste. 
This well endowed(36-24— 36) at- 
tractive lady who keeps it trim 
would enjoy sharing her best in 
Fr. and other forms of sexual ac- 
tivity. Send bus. card, letterhead 
or phone not Box 1160 for mutual 


sharing. 





f ATTENTION BOX 
HOLDERS 
102 CHARLES ST. 


D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton’s original mail drop, es- 
tablished 1972, can meet your 
needs. Call to rent a private 
mailbox immediately. See 
aardvarks for phone num- 
ber. 5 minute walk from Fan- 
euil Hall/Quincy Market. 


Nee | 











ObTt x08 .sonenegxs gnitelumice 


' $675, African Greys-$550. Other 


REWARD: Lost in Fresh Pond 
area Monday, 5/7-Black Belgian 
Sheepdog, male, answers to BEN, 
red collar, Call L. Bellows 864- 


2997. 13 Holly ave. Cambridge 





HIMALAYAN KITTENS-CFA 
registered champion parents. 
Blue and Flame points. $125-$150 
Call in Derry, NH: 603-434-1118 
eves. 





Tame & talking parrots: Baby 
yellow Napes-$575, baby Yellow 
Crownes-$425, Tame Cockatoo- 


birds avail. w cages. 453-0913 
DOBERMAN Pinchers AKC 8 wks 


bik & rust M&F. 1st shots $150. 
588-9325. 








Free stray Female friendly and 


, affectionate six to eight mo old 


call for descrip and info Glen 864- 
5845 Rigptgng MNeewcy fuceds 4 


DORCHESTER 3-decker good 
loca. Well maintained $25,000. 
Connemara Realty 426-3253. 


R «coros & ‘ 


We buy used records.Highest 
prices paid 247-2238 


, Ros ' 








Tors 


LOONEY TUNES 














Cross country camping trip. 23 
y.o. M seeks M or F companion to 
see country. | have car in exe 
cond & all camping equip leave 6- 
18 return mid Aug call Jim & talk it 





De 





over 773-6768. 
—is 
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, SECTION TWO, MAY 29, 1979 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


DRIVE TO 
FLORIDA, CALIF. 
ETC. FREE! 


* Many other states 

* Leaving daily 

e All kinds of cars 
Reserve now! 

367-3333 








Riders needed to Calif leave last 
week in June to S.F.Bay area 
share driving exp call Larry 646- 
4631 after 5 


Leave May 30 for Chicago-WM 
wants WF 18-35 for company No 
charge for expenses. Bringing 
trailer, can carry any extras Will 
probably return to Mass. leaving 
June 11. 588-6411 eves 


Leaving JUNE 7: 95 South to N. 
Carolina. Share gas & tolls. Will 
stop anywhere on the line. Call 
787-3856. 


Leaving June 10 for Anchorage, 
Alaska via West Coast. Need 2 
riders to share expenses and/or, 
driving. Write PO Box 79, 
Rockland, Maine 04841 Please in- 
clude phone number if possible 


CARS AVAILABLE NOW 
262-4950 
Drive to Texas, Calif. and 
Midwest. No rental or mileage 
fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto' 
Transport. 86 Offices U.S.A. 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. some gas 
allow. Good cars leaving daily. 
Must be 21 & licensed. Call 267- 
4836 


See USA Green Tortoise leave 
Bost for L.A. & S.F. 6/9 6/23 6/30 
7/14 into Oct. 6 days Nat pks Hot 
spgs wt water rafting swimming 
cookouts sleep aboard converted 
bus. 265-8533 


Moving to San Francisco in June 
need to share your U-Haul, van, 
car, etc. to move various items. 
Will work out expenses. Call’ 
Matthew: 484-2991 (8am-11pm): 
leave a number to return calls 


Riders wanted to California or 
other parts West. Share gas & ex- 
penses, Leaving mid-July. Call 
Steve at 965-0672 aft 5pm 


HOUSTON-FREE 
Leave 6/17. Free transpo, lodging , 
& truck space. | drive-you 
shotgun. Name & phone to PO: 
box 334, Foxboro, MA 02035 
































Rider wanted to California (Santa 
Monica.) Share gas, expenses. 
Leaving June 1, Call 782-3024, 
Ask for George. | 





Reoowmates 


ALLSTON musician seeks rmmt 
for Irg 2 bdrm apt near T June 1 
Aug 31 Indry dshwsr $122.50 734- 
0347 Dick (Keep trying) 








ALLSTON Frndly resp. F 24+ to 
share sunny lovely 2 bdrm apt in 
house. Share some semi veg 
cooking, non smoker preferred. 
Conv Camb. Bos. Brkine. $425 
plus ht. 782-3254 after 6 keep try- 
ing. 


Aliston F rmmte wntd for sunny 
spacious bdrm w Bay windows in 
2 bdrm apt nr stores & T $142.50 
6/1 w fall opt 566-3143 


4F sk rmmtes for Sept. Would like 
to share hse in All, Brok, Bri, area. 
Call 734-1541 


ALLSTON 3rd rmmt unusual, 
quiet apt rent $100 prof, 
vegetarian (mixed hse) 25 _ pref 
summer or longer Damien or 
Harry 787-3359. 


2 F sk 3rd roomate for June 1 op- 
tion for Fall 3 bdrm apt in Allston 
$103 mo. + util. Cheap-nice 
place! Call 254-6318 


ALLSTON 1 rmmte wanted for ig 2 
bdrm apt after June 16 w opt for 
Sept. $140 mo. Call 782-0530. 


ALLSTON F to share 2 bdrm w 
other F. Nr Harvard & Comm 
Aves. Have 1 cat. For June, Jul, 
Aug. $113 Call 787-4663 aft 6:30 























2 women seek 1 woman for 3 
bdrms in Brighton house $91 per 
mo sunny on busline for June 1 
No Pets 783-1971. 


Brighton colse to BC & BU need 1 
rmmt for 3 bdrm apt $135/mo incl 
util yard, garden, garage roomy 
avail June 1 787-5546. 


1 bdm in spacious 3 bdm apt Clev 

Ci Air Cond $140/mo. All util inc 

ae 731-2058, 353-2086 Ask for 
avid 


BRIGHTON M or F 3 bdrm apt 
near T free prkng ht incl pool cen- 
tral a/c & D&D call Jeff or Jim 782- 
9190 725-3606. 


Brighton 3rd for 3 bdrm large 
kitchen mod bath 125/mo inci 
h&hw convenient to T immediate- 
ly 254-9235 available immediatley 


Bri Cntr M or F wntd to share hse 
w 2M’'s 1F om to — Lyon 
people co-op living safe & sec ca 
782-5099 KEEP TRYING! 


Friendly co-op hse. Near Clev. Cir 
sks clean, responsible F for May 
ig hse own sunny room $90/mo 
no tobacco pis 731-4253 























BBI/BRK wrk..M 25. sks. } 


resp/indep rmmt 4 cin ig 2 br balc 


ww indry MBTA $138+util+sec ' O 


dep June 1st call PJ 547-4788 day 
738-1284 eve 


2 F roomates wted for large 3b- 
drm Brighton Ctr apt. Conv to 
trans laundromat shopping call 
783-1852 after 5:30 or 782-7000 
ext 233 between 9-5 $130 heated 








1M seeks 1M or F Clev Cir own 
bdrm avail June grad stu or pr of 
no pets $122.50 util 523-2506 or 
734-7262 nights anytime. 





ALLSTON prof F seeking F to 
share Irg 2 bdrm apt sunny prkng 
exc landlord $125+ util avail 
immd 15min to Har Sq 783-9361. 


2 ROOMMATES 


NEEDED FOR SEPT 

2 F seek 2 F (19-23) for large 
spacious 4 bdrm apt. in Alliston. 
Avail. Sept. 1 but must find room- 
mates immediately!! 2nd floor, Ig 
kit, mod bath, Ig living area, 1 bik 
from T, Near stores & all con- 
veniences. Only $125/mo. inc. ht 
& hw. Persons must be responsi- 
ble, easy-going & reasonably 
quiet. This is a home, not a dorm. 
Call JoAnn at 254-8522 from 7- 
10pm only. 








BRI 6/1-8/31 responsible rmmt to 
share beaut refinish. 4 bdrm 
Comm Ave apt w/3 grad students 
$112.50/mo Nonsmokers 232- 


SS aa 
rm) apt with one other close to T, 
Arb Pond cheap and nice call 
Larry 522-8731 after 2 pm. 


Responsible F roommate wanted 
modern apt 2 bdrm 1 1/2 bath Air 
cond Balcony Off Huntington Ave 
10 min walk ‘to NU Conven. to 
MBTA $161.50 mo. Call 731-3778. 


BACK BAY nice view good light 
roomy share with 1 person $130 








. mo inc everything aval June 1 


Bern 266-4070 eves keep trying 





Boston businessman educ 
mature seeks commuter who 
needs own quiet rm in attr 2br apt 
Mon-Fri Reas rent conv loc 266- 


-6322. 





KENMORE SQ. ASAP! 
2 SWM 21 sk rmmt now! $125mo. 
incl ht/nw mdrn bth nice bidg 1 yr 
lease, sec dep. req'd Call 266- 
1592 btwn 12pm-5pm. 





WM 22, just coming up, Ikng for 
same to find apt or share one in 
Boston area. Pref someone like 
myself 20-24, resp, clean, EZgo- 
ing & not heavily into gay scene. 
Write Box 1151 Phoenix. 


BOSTON M to share 2 bdrm apt in 
safe quiet neighborhood, nr air- 
port & MBTA, Ig eat-in kitchen, 
mod bath, free laundry. No 
smokers or pets $125+ utils Call 
Bill 567-0585 or 569-2329 





immed.-Aug. $175/mo. neg. 536- 
7846. . Bs 





2 GWM 28/38 seek resp neat 3rd. 
Large country home, w+D, 3/4 
acre yard, garden, trees. Bos- 
Milton line, $135+util. 361-3919 


NEED ONE HUMAN 


see ad under housemates. 








Sunny spacious 2 br apt Kosher 
kit porch piano 1 blk from 
Greenline July-Aug Fall option 
David 232-2441. 


BROOKLINE: 2-3 roommates 
begin June 1 w/option for fall, 
Sunny, safe 3 br apt Non-smoking 
only, $120 mo. 734-7434 








Two leftists seek two others for 
co-op apt in Brookline 25+ rent 
$119 inc heat Call Bill or Monica 
738-7930 


FEMALE ROOMMATE 
Male looking to share spacious 
Brookline apt with Female with 
reduction in rent in return for 
cooking. Call 738-9465 eves. 


CHESTNUT Hill 2 people si 3rd. in 
plush apt complex. Prof. only 
$250-300 incl everything Own 
bdrm & bath. Days 742-8700 











M rmmt wntd for beautiful 
Brookline apt now-Sept 1 clean 
quiet nr MTA parks $139/mo call 
Martin 738-0091 eve best. 


F 25 needs resp-F 24-27 to find 
apt/hse to share for 8/15 or 9/1 
‘must be wrkng energetic able 2 
spend up to $230 each areas of 
Brook, Newt, Bri | have furniture 
need space no cigs or pets Am 
Easy to live with friendly call 566- 
6683 after 8 pm Keep Trying. 


CAMBRIDGE 2 prof F sk F 28+ for 
spac, light 7rm apt Safe quiet 
resid st Porter Sq Radclf area NrT 
Frpl eat-in k DW dsp Indry fac 
Cool in summer No pets/smk 
$173 ht inc Avail 6/1 on 547-8387 








CAMB-Co-op home needs single 
dad with school-age child We are 
3F, 1M, 1 child Share semi-veg 
meals, chores, etc 876-0266 





Nonsmoker Resp Female wanted 
2 bdrm Inman Sq apt Livingrm & 
kitchen Furnished $112.50 w/heat 
June 1-Sept 1 Call eves 547-9195 





M or F to share sunny clean N. 
Camb. apt. Independent older 
person 26+ to create supportive 
& independent living situation. 
Nonsmoker. $90+util. Rob or 
Fatya 868-1176 


CAMB-Harv Sq. prof F sks M or F 
grad stu or prof to share lus 2 
bdrm 2 bth w frpl. $245 mo. Call 
Mae 542-7191 x 217. 


CAMB. M/F 2 share Ig beautiful 
single family house in Brattle St. 








BELMONT prof F 24+ to share 
with same beau bidng 2 bdrms 
ww a/c d&d terrace prkng walk to 
bus & train non-smkr neat no pets 
6/15 $182.50 eves 926-8657. 


MELROSE Rmmtes wanted to 
share sunny apt in Victorian 
house. Coop, share meals, semi 
veg. progressive politics 
preferred. Rent $100-168. Onn 
Comm rail & bus to T. 20 min to 
prod by car. Call 665-6294 or 253- 
5638 








WINCHESTER Country house 
quiet 3 (st. & gay) indp folk nd 1 
more suport nr trans no-smok veg 
nat food lake wods $100 mo 729- 





WELLESLEY. F sks F to share frm 
June-Aug. 237-6145. 


WATERTOWN, M or F over 22, 
Avail. 6/1, own room in 2 bdrm 
apt. Call Bill or Peter at 926— 
0017 after 6, Keep trying. 








Revere avail 6-1 M rmmt S Bi 
prefer nonsmkr 25-45 own room 
one block to T trans stores ocean 
M-F 3-10 pm Sat Sun 8-3 pm $150 
566-9225. 


Roommate wanted Milton line gd 
access to subway mod 2 bedroom 
own rm ww Carpet kitch Ilvng rm 
$125 mo inc h&hw Linda 267- 
1471. 

















- BAHAMA 


MONEY SAVING SATURDAY DEPARTURES 
Princes Tower Hotel 
in Freeport 


$299-$329 : 


First available date is June 2 


' Jet, transfers, 7 nights hotel, and more! 


Pa ' 


WEEKLY 
CHARTERS 


dbl 





1a 





CRIMSON TRAVEL SERVICE HAS THE BEST TRAVEL VALUES 


RED SOX-YANKEE WEEKEND | 
June 30 - 


Includes 2 games at Yankee Stadium (Sat. 
& Sun. afternoon) r/t motorcoach between 
Boston and New York, Sat. night accomo- 
dations at the Sheraton Center, transfers 
between hotel and Yankee Stadium & more! 


Limited Space © Reserve Now 


July 1 


plus $5.93 tax 








AIR ONLY $179 plus $4 Bah. dep. tax 








BAHAMAS 
GUADALOUPE 
MARTINIQUE 
MEXICO 





‘CLUB MED 


Includes jet from New York, 3 feasts daily, including unlimited wine with 
lunch and dinner, free sports activities and facilities such as sailing, 
\ snorkeling, tennis and more! Prices vary with destination. 


~ 


$530- 
$680 





(EUROPE 


Brussels, 
Frankfurt for as low as 


tries for as low as 





r/t Air from Boston to Paris, 
Amsterdam & 


And travel on a EURAIL PASS 
through 15 European coun- 


\ No rigid schedule, travel at your leisure 


$150 


each way 


$190 





J 





263-9500 
69 Great Road 
Route 2A 





742-8500 
2 Genter Plaza 
Gov. Center 


272-2600 
Burlington Mall 
BURLINGTON 


868-2600 


39 Boylston Street 
Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE 


472-4100 
Quincy. Center 
QUINCY 


965-4600 

8 Granite Street 294 Walnut Street 392 Paradise Road 

Newtonville Center 
NEWTONVILLE 


581-6200 


Vinnin Square 
SWAMPSCOTT 








BRI. F sks F (grad stu pref) to 
share 2 bdrm apt Nr MBTA137.50 
mo incl ht & hw. No smoke or pets 
Avail 61 w Sep opt. Call Kim 787- 
5910 or 323-8480 


Need 4th to share 4bdrm apt w 3 
M. Apt has bath, ktchn. Ivg rn, 
refrig. Rent $90 incl oil Oak Sq 





| Ave Brighton 787-0713 





1M 23-30 needed for 5 person 
house in Arlington Hts. Conscien- 
cious, non-smoker. $100 incl 
heat, laundry, parking. Avail June 
27. 646-4631 after 5 pm. 


ARLINGTON 
M/F wanted to share duplex close 
to public trans, no pets $100 
month+ util, big yard, garden sp, 
Call 861-8960 x 305 or 646-1517 


ARLINGTON-prof F, daughter 7, 
seek same to find/share home, 
prefer Crosby School, nonsmoker 
for 7/1. Call 643-6924 eves 


Wanted 3rd person M to share ige 
bdrm in 2 bdrm apt for Sept 1 
$112/mo rent call 353-0180 days 
353-3855 aft 11 nites. 











2 GWM 27yo wk eve sk rmmte for 
3 bd So End dup Nwly renov exp 
brick own bd $185 inci util 1 mo. 
sec Avail 6/15 Box 1175 





Spacious sunny apt. on 
Marlborough St. sublet room for 
summer mos. convenient to 
everything. Call 266-8911 





Roommate wanted. Sunny 
furnshd apt Back Bay. 262-6184. 


S F-M for sm bdrm/priv bath in 4 
bdrm sunny Beacon Hill apt w frp! 
for July 1 $110/mo. + sec 367- 
0086 between 5-9 pm only 








3rd roommate wanted for 2 bdrm 
ane River Park $160 227- 
199. 





M grad stu sks rmmts for 3 bd apt 
on Comm Ave w h&hw & porch 
$140/mo nr stores avail 9/1 call 
ad or after June 1 254- 


Rmmte wntd to share 2 bdrm in 
South End near Copley $142.50 
mo. + elec. Desire strt, resp, prof. 
M or F Call Jeff 426-3124 eves or 
wkends 








1 or 2 F for Boston 2 bdrm apt 
Split $270/mo. Near NU & T. Pets 
allowed, non-smoker. No 
deposits. Call 536-7480. 


Gay white male share 3 bdrm, 6 
rm apt in 3 fam house off Hun- 
tington Ave Easy to Green line & 
parking $72 per mo 232-9130 


GM 21, seeks stable M to share 
apt 9/1 Beac Hill Back Bay or 
Centrai Sq. area up to $190 mo 
call Bill at 731-6449 eves. 











An Easier, Safer Way 
to Share 
LET US HELP 
Anne de Buenos 
Matchbox 
267-1471 
for serious roommate 
referral 
APARTMENTS 
LISTED FREE 
Just ask for Anne, 











Prof F 24 needs apt to share with 
same in Boston area Near T Large 
rm & parking needed. Able to pay 
$100 + per month Only females 
reply. Please call Linda at 378- 
3466 aft 7pm Able to sign lease 
for 1 year. Needed longer than 
summer sublet 





Boston 1 person now, near 
Brigham Circle no tobacco cats or 
dogs under $100 with porch John 
277-4087. 


F law student seeks F grad for 
beautiful 2 bd apt near BU, Frpic, 
mod kitchen & bath, $175 ea., 
6/15 Call 266-4169 


Rmmte wanted find Back Bay 2 
bdrm common agreement around 
50 or less. 227-9122 
ays.,Henry or 254-8397 evenings 











2 GWM seek neat, mature, finan. 
responsible 3rd for large, 
beautiful, convenient Boston apt. 
Call 523-7103 





Rm avail in old townhouse 
Beacon Hill full use kit & livrm 
share bth $75/mo 723-2209. 





’  F wanted to share b ful gunay. 


furn 2 bdrm apt nr T, B.U. avail 


Roommate pref F wanted 6/1 for 
independent 4 bdrm Brkin apt 
Very clean, come see $110 incis 
heat & hot water Call 734-8546 





M or F wtd for sunny Brookline 
apt, 5rms, $98/mo +utils. For 
summer or indefinately. 734— 
0322 or 1-393-8869. 


Cool Crnr great loc, nr T 3M 24-28 
sk M or F June 1 $112.50 elec 
566-2654 


Brkine 6/1 4 Ikng for 5th. Nr Cool 
Crnr MTA & stores. Lg apt furn rm 
& porch $100 mo inc ht & hw call 
232-5967. 


F roommate wntd, Brookline, 
close to T Own room, own en- 
trance, $160 mo. inc. everything. 
Call 566-6926 


F 27 w 2 cats sks F rmmte 25+ to 
share spacious apt in quiet area 
or Brkine, Newton, or Camb. 
ASAP. Smkng,pets OK. 598-1899 


CHESTNUT HILL rmmte wntd M 
or F to share lux apt for summer 
own bdrm, furn, all amenities Call 
Jerry days 354-8235 


SAVE $ SHARE APTS. 
Roommate needed M/F Sept 1 
would like to find apt in Brookline 
area Act Now!! call Mike after 6 
734-1495. 


BRKLNE 3 bdrm apt w/scenic 
view of Wash & Beacon St. needs 
one M/F for june and another July 
1. All wood living rm. $140 htd. 
Eves in May call: 277-9639. In 
June: 566-5133 Rob/Paulette 


BROOKLINE/BRIGHTON 
Brighton F rmmte wntd to share 
two bedroom apt for summer with 
option to rent in fall-Cleveland 
Circle near 3 T lines-$160+gas & 
=" Call evening after 8 277- 


BROOKLINE F rmmt needed for 
huge 3 bdrm apt nr Cool Crnr own 
pri bth frpl roof deck $175 inci util 
July 1st 277-0776. 


Brookline rm needed for clean 
sunny 3bdr furn apt near BU BC 3 
trolly shops laun $100/mo inc 
h/hw call 738-7204 



































Two grad students seek M or F 
For lovely Brookline apt Jun 1 2 
porches mod_br no bu 

$100 plus heat 738-8554 


free pkg... 


area, cathedral ceilings, firpi, sun 
decks, screened porch, garden- 
$160+ utl. 661— 0011. 


BiWM 23 enter law school in Fall 
str act app Ikng for other law stu 
to share apt in Bos or Camb Write 
Box 9966. 


2 Prof women seek 3rd, 25-30 for 
3 bedrm apt on Camb/Somerv 
line. Must be clean, neat & like 
cats $100+heat & util Call btwn 6- 
10pm 666-8204 immediate 











CENTRAL SQ Camb F 25+ for 


sunny 6 rm apt, avail immediately 
$95 492-9116 after 6pm. 


Roomates wanted to share large 
house in Newton Highlands near T 
& Lake. $130/mo.+utils. Call 965- 
0672 after 5pm. 


NEWTON-M or F wanted to share 
duplex with 3 men ages 28-38 
cheerful atmosphere, quiet st. 
$101/mo. plus utils & deposit, 
avail June 1st-Dottie 969-6571. 











Jam Plain F sks M or F to share 6 
rm apt, yard, porches, trees, for 
now or 9/1 $125util. Have dog & 
make music eves 522-6211. 





MALE to share private home 2b- 
drms plenty of privacy, share rent 
& util, nr Jam. Pond-MBTA 522- 
8941 anytime 


VICTORIAN HOME TO 
SHARE IN J.P. 
GWM to share 8 rms with 2 others 
fully furnished looking for a 
special person no drugs not into 
bar scene or parties more info by 
phoning 524-1420 


JAM PL. GWM to share quiet 
private home nr J. Pond & MBTA. 
Rent + util. $524-4079 anytime 


INDEP & DISCREET 

G/Bi WM/F non-smokers: Clean 
hse in Jam. Pl. nr stores & MBTA. 
Beautiful & safe country setting. 
$155 & $135 m. Plesent, quiet, 
reliable M/F w inteel interests Pis 
write Box 173 118 Mass Ave. 
Boston 02115. 


Somerville unfurnished 
trans good neighborhood 
util 262-5492 ask for Hamid. 
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Som grad or prof rmmt needed 
for summer, maybe next yr Irg 
_mod.2. bdrm.$155 elec. cany to 
MBTA call Ken 628-5534. 


READING-SUBURBAN 
9 rm ranch rte 93-128 area Nded- 
3rd rmmte clean, responsible in 
20's $170+ full kitchen playrm Ig 
yd must see to believe 944- 
6910/729-9753 x2322 ask for 
Doug Townsend 





One F rmmt wanted for mid June 
for apt in Belmont close trans 
fireplace sunporch driveway $131 
per month plus util 484-2991 





2 rmmts wtd for 4 bdrm farm w 60 
acrs pond firpics stable garden 
smmr sublit or yr Write Red House 
Nourse Rd Bolton Ma 01740 


M rmt wtd to share lux 3bd 3bath 
townhouse in Waltham area a car 
a must. Skng a prof person. Write 
to Box 1082. 


2 GWM looking for 3rd rmmt Ig 
priv home in WR near MBTA conv 
loc rent and util call 323-0389 
anytime. 











Framingham-Female roomates 
wanted to share new house. Call 
877-0857 after 6pm. Rent 
$175mo. 


SWM w/ 9 yr old son nr beach nds 
SWF 18+ share apt rent free ex 4 
watching son nites (dad works) 
Send photo to box 9474 Sincere 


SUBURBS 

BIWM Sks Male to share Large 
Modern Home in Suburbs 
Between Boston & Providence 
Private Bdrm Use of Whole House 
w Heat Utilities Phone Laundry 
Maid Maint Service, Meals 
Spacious Yard Parking Swimming 
Pool. Complete Living Arrange- 
ment for a Reasonable Monthly 
amount And Gd Companionship 
as a Bonus. Write to Box 1411 
Annex Station Providence RI 
02901 


FORT HILL household sks 2-3 
rmmts (kids OK). We are 3 people 
in mid 30's, nbrhd is interracial, 
revitalised & fun. Roof deck, 
washer/dryer. Rent reas. Diane 
738-0747. Tom, Dan 427-1442. 


MEDFORD-GWM 21-28 6 rm apt. 
$135 mo. plus heat. 483-7377 ask 
for Peter. 

















Female roommate wanted for 2 
bdrm apt, Quincy area, pool, ten- 
nis, No one under 21, $175+ utils. 
Call 773-6431. 


BELMONT friendly relaxed M/F 
27 wntd for ig quiet house nr 
Cush Sq & T 3 bdrms frpic Ig yd 
$225 util avail 7/1 484-8432. 


Services 











ANSWERING 











BUDGET 
ANSWERING 
SERVICE 


For only $10 mo. we'll give 
you 24 Hr. Service 825-6700. 








BUSINESS 
COLOR COPIES 


At Copy Cop, 815 Boylston St., 
opp the Pru. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O— 














COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
PAPERS. Thousands on file. All 
academic subjects. Send $1 for 
mail order catalog..Box 25916-B 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 (213) 
477— 8474_ 


CALL THE COPS 
Dial C-O-P-Y C-O-P (267- 
9267) for 8x10 color xerox 
copy enlargements of 35mm 
slides when you wait ($1 
each). COPY COP, Inc., 815 
Boylston St., Boston (opp. the 
Pru) hours 9-9, m-th; 9-6 fri. 
10-6 sat. 


HEALTH 






































he 
ACUPUNCTURE A SHMIATZU 
we < % 


Dr. Donald R. Kamp 


ORIENTAL MEDICINE 


PHONE 
699.1973 . 


ARED OF A DENTIST? 
Havé your dental work done while 
you aré sleeping. For consultation 
call Dr. Samuel Kane, 569-7300. 


HI Fl REPAIR 


37 SPRUCE ST 433 
WALTHAM. MA 02154 

















SERVICE 

Are you getting less. 
,than you should from 
your investment in 
sound? Quick, effi- 
cient service is avail-- 
able for all types of 
| audio equipment at 
Tweeter, Etc. our 
unique 120 day war- 
ranty is your guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. Lo- 
cated in Chestnut Hill, 
Harvard Sq. and 874 
| Comm. Ave., Boston. 


———— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Custom designed wood fences 
call Infinity Construction Cam- 
bridge MA 864-2527, 864-4647. 


snag PAPERS 
Twoyagene ort eas 


qemay wequnreaene = ta LOWEST PRICES 




















T. 
NEW YORK, NY10017 


CALL: 
FE 212- 
221-6966 


TOOL & POOL SHEDS 
Voc-teacher built. Now schedul- 
ing for summer emp. For info call 
port or Paul 924-1137 or 547- 
617 














TOSHIBA COPY 
MACHINE 


Model 3D 702A 


$3900 purchase price 
Replacing with much 
larger Xerox copier. 
Will accept best offer 
over $1500. 


Call 
617-244-2587 
Can be seen in 
Newton Center 








WHITE ROCK 


piano mover 


SKYHOOK If we move yours, 
HOISTING it won't go out of 
tune. GUARANTEED!!! 


LICENSEDe INSURED 
648-8635 














Exp. man & pickup truck $8 hr 
Punctual weatherproof 547-9365 


GOT SOMETHING 
TO STORE 
Self-storage rooms for rent call U- 
Haul Company in Somerville at 
625-2789 in Cambridge at 547- 
7903 in Medford at 396-9030 








Man with large van. $6 an hr. 846- 
6811. 





MOUNT AUBURN MOVERS 
Residential & Commercial 
Careful, considerate pack- 
ing & moving 

e No travel charges for 
Boston, Cambridge, and 
surrounding cities. 

e Available on short notice - 
24-hr service 

*® No job too small or large 

Call 7 am-12 pm 
876-9290 825-6700 











WARE 
BAREN 


Moving & Storage since 1970 
* Licensed & insured Mas- 
tercharge and Visa accepted - 
recycled cartons avail SAVE 
$SS 661-0550. anytime keep 
ringing 











RANKIN 
MOVING CO. 


Licensed Insured 
Rigging , 
Piano Specialists 
Free Estimates 
, We supply boxes & 
accept Mastercharge 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


492-0556 











ARISTOCRAT MOVERS 
ao exp. Lg & small. 924- 


BEST IN TOWN MOVERS 
Households, appliances, pianos 
1st fl $55. Experienced, licensed, 
insured. 776-1245. 





one mover with truck 
- $12/hr 
Each additional 


mover - $10/hr 
. Expert Moving 
. Packing & 
Storage 


269-958 


BOB'S MOVERS-4 YRS 
Fully equip, ig truck. Careful & 
reliable. 666-9328, 739-2200 x386 


Brian. Moving Exc rates 241-8227 








Prime Movers good work cheap. 
Exp reliable. Call 10-6 254-4161. 


CHEAP e SAFE 
ANYWHERE 
Continental Easyway 
661-8782 
Storage, Packing, Moving 

















SELF HELP 
MOVING CO. 
.Lic & Ins Fully Equipped Large 
Van or 18' Truck. Appliances 
Pianos & Households. Ali work 
guaranteed. 277-4932 


PAINTERS 


CERAMIC TILING 
and painting Best work-lowest 
prices 327-4395 after 5°. 


PAINTERS 
Cheap rates call Mitch 262-7336. 


Great Painter 354-6088 


Shcues 


355 EVERY FRIDAY 
A relaxed way to meet people. 
Discussion groups, socializing 
7:30-midnight. 355 Boylston St. 
(Arlington St. Church, $3.00 
donation, no one admitted after 
8:30 or limit of 150). 


CAPE COD LODGING 
Mature Falmouth male singles 
roup (12) seeks a few members 
bdrm lodge on the ocean. Fully 
equipped. Want socially active, 
Straight, clg grads over 30 yrs Api- 
Oct $375 Dick 235-4917 (pm) 





























CAPE ane SUMMER 


ENTAL 

1 block from Town Beach. This 
summer cottage overiooks Nan- 
tuckut Sound within walking dis- 
tance from town and stores 
available June 1 through Labo; 
Day if interested call Chris at 477- 
9564 





Cape escape-prof M & F (28-40) 
to complete mixed 
large ocean-fnt hse. R 
name 7 No: Ralph 895-2229. 


CAMBRIDGE-Brattie & Spark st., 
Irge Victorian house, spacious 
rooms. $550/mo., excluding utils. 
Avail mid-June-Sept 7. Call547- 
0180 








WAKESIDE house for rent, yr 
round house, 4 bdrm, 1 1/2 baths, 
sauna, pool table, electric heat. 
fireplace, dishwasher, washer, 
dryer on 2 1/4 wooded seciuded 
acres, 85 ft water front on lake 
Pearl Wrentham, row boat & dock 
$1500 month of July 384-8069 





Cape Cod Marion 3 rm cottage 
Very secluded Near water Rent 
$1200 season or buy at $12,900 
Low taxes 623-3316 or 1-748- 
2280 





Couple looking to share summer 
rental w/others call 964-7897 





White Mountains NH- Village of 
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STREET 


OLUMBIA PICTURES PRESENT 


a LAZARUS/HYAMS propucrion of a PETER HYAMS rim 


HARRISON FORD - LESLEY-ANNE DOWN 
~ CHRISTOPHER PLUMMER 
HANOVER STREET 


» RICHARD MASUR - MICHAEL SA\ 











Music y JOHN BARRY aa PAUL B N. LAZARUS III weiter snd Dveced » PETER HYAMS 
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PG 
Ese NOT BE SUITABLE FOR GrmDREN| READ THE BANTAM PAPERBACK IN SELECTED THEATRES 1979 COLUMBIA PICTURES INDUSTRIES INC sy 
Dolby Stereo at Chestnut Hill Only es y 
CHESTNUT HILL BRAINTREE 
CINEMA CINEMA CINEMA CINEMA MALL CINEMA 
RT.9 ot 7-2500 sv. RT.9 SHOPPERS’ WLD. SO. SHORE PLAZA — SHOP. CTR. ROUTE 128 EXIT 42 
277- 235-8020 848-10 599-1310 272-4410 
Miveris Movers lic-ins. Expert _ ¥ ——a 
Piano moving-hoisting 868-8787 (EXPERT PIANO RIGGING! RABBIT 
TRANSIT MOVERS 


Piano? Miveris. Expert moving, 
rigging. Reas rates. 868-8787 








EARNEST WINDOW 
CLEANING CO. 


Reasonable Rates 
Fully Insured 


247-0318 


“Don’t Pull the Shade, Wash, 
the Window!” 




















A.D.S. 

- WATERBED 
INSTALLATIONS 
INC. 
617-698-4389 
Specializing in wa- 
terbed deliveries, in- 


stallations, & ser- 
vice. 
Fully Insured, 24 


Hour Service, Ser- 
vice Policies for Dis- 
assembling and Re- 
assemblig at New 
Location. 

Serving All New Eng- 
land. 











MOVERS 


Non-Stop Student moving. Low 
rates. Flexible hrs 864-7948. 
MOTION MOVERS Exp. Rel. 
appliances, apts. We move it all 
277-0525 


RANDALLS VAN $8 hr. exp & safe 
long or short dist 354-2116. 




















Light moving & delivery exp rel 
783-3868. oA 


4. 





2-Man jobs are our specialty! 
Weaver Movers 776-6135, 442- 
1376 


BB CODY MOVING 





& Groetner Piano Movers insured ; 


Call 492-3303 


DUTCH’S VAN 
Loc-ing. $8 hr. 266-7661 AM or 
PM. 








and small jobs specil long dis- 


tance rates call bet 12-2 783-0716 


Big Boy Movers. 


Poor PeoplesMovers | 


expert moving & packin 
avy appliances DeliveF ies. 


ame Dav - vee 


an 522-0826 





turtic 
transFe 


orag 


Licensed - Insured ] 
| Free Estimates 
Boxes - Mastercharge 
Overseas Freight 
Forwarding - Agent / 
for Iintermove 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 492-1350 | 
WASH. DC 202-338-6134 
We eat Pianos for Breakfast! 













2 - Careful 
Economical - Large & Small Trucks 
‘ Friendly Personal Service 
Pianos-Long Distance- Packing 
2 men - $22 per hour 
‘ 484-1652 











SHORT NOTICE 
N.Y.C./PHILLY/D.C. 





Rabbit Transit. Hseholds, Heavy 





Local, residence, business 321- Appliances, Deliveries. Short 
1017 Notice Okay. 277-3021 
Man & Van-Reas., Dep. 332-9187 MOVING? 





965-3484 ANYTIME 





JOY OF MOVING-3 yrs exp You'll 
waltz thru your next move 876- 
7633 


BOB'S MOVERS 666-9328, 739- 
2200 x386. 








*...when Atlas shrugs!” 


Carrier & Ives 
(The Gentlemen Movers) 





Let us also load your U-Hacl 


492-6537 


(we answer round the clock 


v wwweeercoccesececcneeccecsesecasesoes 








Trailer & truck rentals, also self- 
store rooms available. Somerville 
call 625-2798 & Cambridge 547- 
7903. 





MOVER Dwight 442-2895. 


OCASION MOVERS househoid 
piano refg Good work 696-0187 
after 5 ok. 


RUSS MOVERS-Low rates, 
reliable, professional movers 625- 














DAN’S VAN 
Since 1973 and Truck 


“Let our moving experience 
make your moving 
experience 
a more pleasant 
experience.” 


Excellent References 
. Moving & Furniture Delivery 
Reasonable Rates 
Call 661-1683 Anytime 
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First Floor Pianos 
Appliances Households 
Same Day Service 
Large or Small Truck 
Licensed and Insured 








277-3021 









965-3484 Negotiable rates, Bill. 


METROPOLITAN MOVERS- Fast 
- reliable $10 per hour 524- _ 
2 











ATTN: STUDENTS | 
GOING HOME? 
We will fly your personal be- 
longings home for you any- 
where in the country or the 
world. 
Chances are we will have 
them there waiting for you 
when you arrive home. Con- 
cept Air Freight provides 
quick, prompt service direct 
from your dorm to your home. 
For further information please 
call us at 
427-0707 
ight 


} ni air oes 
HAKMONINM 


Let the responsible, friend- 
ly people at Harmonium 
make your next move a 
pleasant experience. We 
care that your move goes 
well. Call us for a free esti- 
mate and Harmonium mov- 
ing guide for Local and 
Long Distance, Storage and 
Piano Rigging. We're Li- 
censed and Insured. 
Mastercharge and Visa ac- 
cepted. 


739-2200 776-6574 


WE WILL BE 
THERE ON TIME 



































a Call 925-2111 





Skane 


LIFT PASSES 
SUPER VALUE 


Discounts on ski lift passes at 
major ski areas. Call Dick at 536- 
5390 ext 512. 


= 


Bench space to let in downtown.. 
Fully equipped jeweiry workshop 
for jeweler or craftsperson, Terms 
negotiable. 426-1022 

















COMMERCIAL SPACE 
With residential convenience 
downtown near Quiency market 
‘large eat-in kitchen, loft bed 
room, darkroom large office with 
fireplace $600 month call 227- 
4196 or 723-3757 


B igucs 


RENTALS 


FOR MERELY $24.50 

A W/E W/MEALS & WINE 
You can spend every w/end & 
four full wks all summer to Oct/as 
a member. Enjoy the beauty of NH 
White Mts. Ask how our 150 yr 
Blacksmith Shop can offer you 
this. ‘The Vikings’ winter and 
Summer sports groups 603-869- 
9794, 1 Elm St Bethlehem NH 
03574 


FALMOUTH CAPE COD 
Male singles lodge 6 bdrm on 
ocean. Seek members over 30yrs 
Reserved free tennis. Pier. See ad 
in Singles Section 235-4917 














Golfers dream, luxurious con- 
dominum in Ashiand NH.Resort 
on PGA court, tennis, pools, 
horses, etc. Beautiful furnished & 
applianced 2 full baths, sleeps 8 
June 22-29 756-2726 


HULL pri brding hse on beach wt 
clean furn rms to rent use of fully 
eqp kit & liv space by sea mth wk 





Loon, New 3 bdrm 2 bath condo 
Sleeps 8 Avail now thru summer 
Weekend or weekly, Great family 
area, 8 tennis cts, 2 pools, teen 
cntr. Call 586-4257 


St. John US Virgin Island, 1 rm apt 
w/porch overlooks Cruz Bay, 
beach & restaurant near temp 80- 
'85, avail now Attrny Daniel Berns- 
\tein 482-4352. 








Lexington summer rental 6 rm apt 
in 18th cent house avail June 16- 
Aug 13 $600 util sunny roomy 
near T yard porch possible care of 
cat $300 sec deposit required 
861-1893. 


Praver 


Will deliver car to California by 
June 12 Two experienced drivers 
with references. 231-0467. 











Avail June 5 Drive yr vahicle to 
Denver area. Call Tom 494-0424. 





Looking for F to share expense 
and others interested in cross 
country motorcycle trip. Leave in 
June or July Wayne 266-6456 





CARS AVAILABLE NOW 
262-4950 
Drive to Texas, Calif. and 
Midwest. No rental or mileage 
fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto 
Transport. 86 Offices U.S.A. 





Fly Boston-Europe $150. Eurail 
Passes 523-3760. 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
Calif., Fla., & all USA Highest gas 
allowance. Must be 21 & lic. Leave 
now. 262-9590. 














‘Breeze, & Betty Page look-a-likes 


photo-booth if fey 


Young 29 adventurous M will be 
travelling in Australia June- 
JulySth Sidney-Outback-Darwin - 
Barrier Reef-Sidney looking to 
meet someone travelling there 
call Art 648-5918. 





Taking a trip around US for 2 
months. I'm 24 just grad. Want 
male 20-30 for comp. Leaving 
6/18, Cost $11-1500. Call by 6/1 
because I'm going home. Vic, 
236-1188. 





Ask tor Ne 
Ixracl Travel Grroup 
Center for 
Student ‘Pravel, [ne 
1 Broadway, N.Y ¢ 


TOLL FREE 












WANTED: One ticket only to June 


29 Blondie concert. Front row 
balcony preferred, or good floor 
seat. Call 449-3382 eves. 





Space wanted to Keep MOPED 
within a mile of Kenmore Square. 
Leave message at 884-1705 for 
Murray Denofsky. 


CHEAP TRICK 
We need tix for either show & are 
ready to pay good $ for good 
seats Call Drew 267-1801 or Den- 
nis 438-7733 Please Help! 








Scuba divers needed to form a 
diving club in the Brookline 
Boston area. Please calli Chuck at 
566-4275 up til 12 pm. 





Snow Lion mountain tent or 
Triplex tent w vestibules. 256- 





WANTED: Bruce Lee, Baby 


for SUBWAY NEWS. Write 
SUBWAY NEWS, 107 Brighton 
Ave, Allston, MA 02134 include 


aoa 
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Lechmere Has All the Great Sounds 
for Your Home and Car 





MARANTZ/KLH/QUANTA MATCHED 

SOUND SYSTEM-Includes Marantz 220 

receiver with 20 watts RMS per channel 

at 8 ohms, 20-20,000Hz at 0.1% THD. KLH 

331 2-way acoustic suspension speakers, Separately 509.64 
Quanta 450SX record changer with base, 

dust cover and magnetic cartridge. 
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ROBERTS/PIONEER/BSR MATCHED SOUND SYSTEM 
A meticulously matched component package, featuring 
Roberts stereo receiver with 15 watts RMS per channel at 
8 ohms, from 20-20,000Hz at 0.2% THD. Pioneer Project 80 
2-way bookshelf speaker system with duct port for fine 
bass response. BSR 250S automatic record changer that 
stacks up to six records, complete with base, dust cover 
and magnetic cartridge. 


680 receiver with 30 watts RMS per chan- 

nel at 8 ohms, 20-20,000Hz at 0.1% THD. 
EPI “best buy” speaker system. Dual 1237 Separately 629.40 
automatic belt-driven record changer with - 

base, dust cover and Empire cartridge. 


PIONEER/EPI/DUAL MATCHED 88 4 
SOUND SYSTEM-Features Pioneer SX 
if Purchased 











MARUME DELUXE IN-DASH AM/FM 
STEREO RADIO WITH CASSETTE PLAY- 
ER OR 8-TRACK PLAYER-Choice of 
Pioneer TS-5 surface mount speakers or 


SANYO/CONCEPT MATCHED AUTO 
SOUND SYSTEM-Features Sanyo _in- 
dash auto-reverse stereo cassette player 
with AM/FM radio. High performance 


PIONEER KP8000/8005 IN-DASH AM/FM 
CASSETTE STEREO-With auto-replay, auto 
eject, locking fast forward and rewind. FM 
muting, FM stereo indicator, local/distance 


FM tuner. Choice of Concept triaxial 6’’x switch and balance control. KP8000 for 
9’’ or 5 1/4” speaker systems, both with foreign cars; KP8005 for American-made cars. 


a 8 oe” | 19976 | se” 169* 


SYSTEM PRICE 


Sanyo SP705 flush-mount speakers. 
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CLARION EQUALIZER/BOO- 88 DELUXE FM CONVERTER SAVE 4,00 
AL SPEAKER SYSTEM-Has VALUE STER-30 watts RMS, 5-slide A great way to add FM to your 
separate tweeter, midrange and PRICED band controls, power indicator car, truck or boat radio. Includes 88 


bass speaker. 20 oz. magnet it light. Priced Lechmere’s. Way. AM/FM selector, full 88 to 108 











JENSEN C9945 6’x9” TRIAXI- 


and more. Value Priced. BLAUPUNKT EQUALIZER Mhz tuning. Easy under-dash Reg. 16.88 
SANYO SP770 DELUXE 3- AMPLIFIER-Has 4-speaker 1398° ‘installation. 

WAY SPEAKER SYSTEM-Has 88 drive system with fader control, 

6x9” woofer, 3 1/4” midrange, 5-band equalizer, tone defeat. 


2’ tweeter. Brushed aluminum Priced Lechmere’s Way. 
grill. Priced Lechmere’s Way. 





CHARGE IT © 
THE AFFORDABLE WAY! 
Ask about our 
Shawmut/Lechmere 


_ Gasy payment plan 
on Major Appliances, TV & Stereo 




















IT TOOK 


Sale Prices in effect thru June 2 

E CONVENIENT STORE HOURS: CAMBRIDGE, Mon. thru Fri., 10 
A.M. to 9:30 P.M., Sat., 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., SPRINGFIELD, DEDHAM, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mon. thru Sat., 10 A.M. to 9:30 P.M., DANVERS, 
Mon. thru Sat., 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., MANCHESTER, N.H., Mon. 


TO GIVE LOW PRICES A GOOD NAM thru Sat. 9:30 A.M: to 9:30 P.M., Sun., 12 Noon to 6 P.M. 
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BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Miracle from 
Jw leyereyiotie 


by Alan Levitan 


D.wrcc by daimyo, enraptured by ronin, stirred 
by seppuku and glamor-struck by geisha, a delighted 
audience at the Loeb Drama Center last weekend quick- 
ly discovered the excitement of Japanese kabuki thea- 
ter. The players, however, were not visitors from 
Tokyo; they were American students from the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, and they performed in English. A small 
miracle has taken place in Honolulu; now it’s on tour, 
and, like the best of miracles, it carries its own revela- 
tion. 

In one year, under the training of six Japanese 
teachers of kabuki, the troupe (calling itself ‘‘Kabuki- 
Hawaii’) has proved that American actors can be 
taught an alien and exotic art. These actors have 
mastered the stylized dramatic poses called mie, the 
violently graceful martial techniques of tachimawari, 
the discipline and tension of extended silences and phy- 
sical stasis so necessary to kabuki tableau-effects, the 
codified limits of bodily movement and facial gesture 
that mark this genre as a model of supra-natural 
expressiveness. The gidayu chant of the female narra- 
tors, too, was hauntingly authentic. 

Under the direction of Matagoro Nakamura, this 
multi-racial cast of young Americans has opened a 
whole new dramatic literature not only to western 
actors but to western audiences as well. Translation is 
enough to make the Japanese novel approachable for 
Americans, but kabuki, like its sister arts of noh and 
bunraku, depends on performance for its effect; the 
congruity of music, gesture, voice-pattern and cos- 
tumes is indivisible from the essence of kabuki, arid no 
amount of excellent translation on the printed page (of 
which we have many) can completely capture the 
kabuki “experience.” With Kabuki-Hawaii’s perform- 
ance of one of the greatest of the plays, Chushingura, 
we've been treated to more than a reasonable facsimile 
of what kabuki theater is all about. 


ten the famous tale of the 47 masterless 
samurai (ronin), is a melodramatized version of an ac- 
tual incident that took place in early 18th-century Ja- 
pan. Both the incident itself and the variations upon it 


a) 


Kabuki-Hawaii: an exotic art flourishes in American soil 


in drama, the visual arts, film and television are central 
to the Japanese ethos. This story of patience, persist- 
ence and self-sacrifice in the effecting of a long-stand- 
ing vendetta represented a renewal of the ‘‘way of the 
warrior” that had lain dormant and untested in the 
relatively peaceful era of Genroku (1688-c.1730). 
The true story centered on the enforced ritual sui- 
cide of a young provincial lord who, when taunted by 
an arrogant master of court ceremony, committed a 
grave breach of decorum by unsheathing his sword 
within the palace grounds. The wounds he inflicted 
upon the specialist in court etiquette were superficial, 
but the flouting of proper behavior cost him his life and 
brought his family to ruin and disgrace. The 47 samu- 
rai left leaderless by his death swore to avenge him. 
They spent 21 months planning the finally successful 
assault upon the proud arbiter of decorum who had 
brought death and disgrace to their master. They then 
surrendered to the authorities, who spent six weeks 
deliberating their case. The ronin (only 46 were still 
alive at the time the vendetta was achieved) were 
ordered to commit ritual suicide en masse. They and 
their lord are buried .in the precincts of the Sengaku 
Temple in Tokyo. I have visited their graves and been 
struck by the continuing flow of people who stop by to 
pay homage to their memories. The 47 ronin are still 
very much a living force in the Japanese imagination. 
Chushingura is the kabuki version of an earlier pup- 
pet-theater play based on the foregoing facts. It is fur- 
ther elaborated through a dramatic series of romantic 
liaisons, unexpected plot-reversals and fictionalized 
confrontations of great power. Its original 11 acts have 
been whittled down to three by James Brandon, the 
chief translator. This may sound like butchery, but it is 
something less than that. The purpose was to provide 
the story with a beginning, middle and end, keeping its 
most celebrated episodes and basic plot. It is no more an 
aberration than the Japanese tradition of performing 
selected acts of long plays, taken out of context, as an 
evening's entertainment in both kabuki and the pup- 
pet theater. (Western audiences would hardly find Act 
II of Le Misanthrope, Act I of Romeo and Juliet and Act 
II of Hedda Gabler an attractive night at the theater!) 


Brandon has given us the skeleton of the plot, perfect- 
ly self-contained, and Kabuki-Hawaii’s actors have 
fleshed it out with vitality and beauty. 


Th moments in Chushingura are particularly well 
known and always succeed in arousing an audience’s 
admiration. Each has been retained in this production. 
The first, in Act II of Brandon’s translation, is the rit- 
ual disembowelment of the young provincial lord. 
Much of the effect has to do with silence and delib- 
erateness; the motionlessness and pauses in the dia- 
logue create a tension that might well put Harold Pinter 
to shame. The lord’s death is bloodless, of course, by 
kabuki convention, but no less moving for that. The 
entire scene was performed with great dignity in this 
production, a true test of the discipline of the entire 
troupe. 

The second incident, more complex and baroque 
than the ritual seppuku, is the “‘Ichiriki Brothel’’ scene 
in Act III of Brandon’s version. It is as famous a mo- 
ment in Japanese theater as the ‘balcony scene” of Ro- 
meo and Juliet is in the western tradition. The chief 
ronin, Yuranosuke, has been biding his time at the 
brothel to convince his enemies that he is dissolute and 
weak, and therefore incapable of carrying out a vendet- 
ta. In the most celebrated of all Japanese stage-group- 
ings, he is seen reading an apparent love-letter (in real- 
ity, a vendetta-message from his friend, Lady Kaoyo). 
The geisha, Okaru, jealous of Yuranosuke’s apparent 
love-liaison, spots him from her upstairs room as he 
reads the scroll on the veranda below. She tries to make 
out the contents of the letter by holding up a mirror 
that reflects the calligraphy by moonlight. Meanwhile, 
below the veranda and in hiding, the spy Kudayu 
crouches. As Yuranosuke unrolls the scroll while read- 
ing, Kudayu manages to grab the loose end, pull it 
under the veranda, read it, and re-roll it as it unfolds 
from the ronin’s hands. This triple-barreled epistle- 
scene has had a virtual iconic force on the Japanese 
visual imagination. It has been subjected to endless 
variation in painting and wood-block prints, including 

Continued on page 12 
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edited by Janet Ehr 








Film: Alien-ation 
Truffaut truffle 
Second sight 


Theatre: Old hats ss 


UNDAY 





CLASSICAL 


Helene Rosenblatt presents a flute recital at 3 
p.m. at the First Parish Church, Church and 
Summer Sts., Watertown. Free. 

John Holmquist presents a classical guitar con- 
cert at 8 p.m. at the Friends Meeting House, 5 
Longfellow Park, Cambridge. Admission $3. 


ON STAGE 


The Bob & Ron Comedy Show is presented at 
4:30 p.m. at the Charles Playhouse, Stage 3, 76 
Warrenton St., Boston (426-6912). Tix $2.50. 
The Shadow Box, directed by Richard Cham- 
berlain, is presented at the Charles Playhouse, 
76 Warrenton St., Boston (426-6912). Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., except Sat. (7 and 10 p.m.) and 
Sun. (3 and 7:30 p.m.). Tix $8-$11. 

Silly Buggers is presented by the Madhouse 
Company of London at the Charles Play- 
house, 76 Warrenton St., Boston (426-6912). 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. except Sat. (7 and 10 p.m.) 
and Sun. (7:30 p.m.). Tickets $6.50-$8.95. 
The Long Sigh, a feminist mystery, is staged 
by and at the Newbury St. Theater, 565 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $3. 
No Exit is staged at 8:15 p.m. at the Nucleo Ec- 
lettico Theater, 37 Clark St., in the North End 
(742-7445). Tix $3. 

The All Night Strut is presented at the Boston 
Repertory Theater, One Boylston Place, Bos- 
ton (423-6580). Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Fri. 
and Sat. (7:30 and 9:30 p.m.) and Sun. (3 
p.m.). Tix $6-$11. 

A Chorus Line is staged at the Shubert Thea- 
ter, 265 Tremont St., Boston (426-4520). Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m., with a Wed. matinee at 2 p.m. 
and a Sun. matinee at 3 p.m. Tix $10-$17.50. 
The Servant of Two Masters, a comedy, is 
staged at the Peoples Theater, 1253 Cam- 
bridge St., Cambridge (547-7584). Curtain is at 
8 p.m., except Sat. (7 and 10 p.m.). Tix $5. 


CHILDREN 


The Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts presents a 
children’s music recital at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Lewis School, 122 Elm Hill Ave., Roxbury 
(442-8820). Tickets $1-$2. 

Seagull and the Great Ship is performed by the 
Loon & Heron Theater and combines pup- 
pets, music and dance at 2 p.m. at the Com- 
mon Place, 130 Prospect St., Cambridge (247- 
8156). Tix $2. 

New Games Festival with events like Hug Tug, 
Doo-Doo-Doo, Clam Free and Vampire hap- 
pens at 2 p.m. at the Wayland Town Hall, 


Rtes. 20 and 27. Free. 


ONDAY 





Vo.UG 





ON STAGE 


Poor Ida is read by and at the Next Move 
Theater, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Free. 





UESDAY 
MUSIC 


Jimmy Rowles and Carol Sloane, jazz pianist 
and singer, entertain at 9:30 p.m. at Lulu 
White’s, 3 Appleton St., Boston (423-3652). 
Admission $5. 

Blondie and the Fools perform at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Orpheum Theater. Tickets $7.50-$8.50. 
Cheap Trick fool you at 7:30 p.m. at the Music 
Hall. Tix $7.50-$8.50. 


CLASSICAL 


The Handel & Haydn Society sing from the 
works of Hindemith and Janaéek at noon in 
the lobby of Boston City Hall. Free. 

The Boston Pops, conducted by Arthur Fied- 
ler, perform the works of Dvorak, Rachmani- 
noff, Rodgers and Hammerstein and Gersh- 
win at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall (266-1492). 


ON STAGE 


Twelfth Night is staged by and at the Boston 
Shakespeare Company, 300 Mass. Ave., Bos- 
ton (267-5600). Tix $4-$6.50. 

A Chorus Line. See previous Sunday. 





All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Shadew Box. See previous Sunday. 


Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 


EDNESDAY 


CLASSICAL 


Charlie Burlingham, pianist, plays tunes from 
the 1890s through Gershwin at the Peasant 
Stock Restaurant, 421 Washington St., Somer- 
ville. 

Northeastern University Choral Society sings 
at 8:15 p.m. at the Ell Student Center, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston (437-2247). Tickets 
$1.50. 

The Boston Pops perform at 8 p.m. at Sym- 
phony Hall (266-1492). 

The Handel & Haydn Society sing at noon- 
time in the lobby of Boston City Hall. Free. 


ON STAGE 


Hamlet is staged by the’ Boston Shakespeare 
Company, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston (267-5600). 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $4-$6.50. 

This End Up, a comedy revue, is staged by and 
at the Next Move Theater, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. except Sat. (7 and 
9:30 p.m.). Tix $7.50-$8.50. 

A Chorus Line. See previous Sunday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Shadow Box. See previous Sunday. 

Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 


31 





HURSDAY 





CLASSICAL 


Kent Marsh, baritone, and Gary Wedow, 
piano, perform from the works of Mozart, 
Schubert and Ravel at 4 p.m. at the Gardner 
Museum, 280 The Fenway, Boston. Free. 


The Boston Pops, with special guest Joel Grey, 
perform at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall. Tickets 
$3.50-$25 with a portion of the price a contri- 
bution to the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety. 

Robert Stallman, flute, and Gwyndale Cas- 
sity, piano, feature romantic French sonatas at 
the Peasant Stock Restaurant, 421 Washing- 
ton St., Somerville. 


ON STAGE 


Romeo and Juliet is staged by the Boston 
Shakespeare Company, 300 Mass. Ave., Bos- 
ton (267-5600). Tix $4-$6.50. 

The Comedy Connection, a showcase for local 
talent, takes place at 9 p.m. at Stage 3 of the 
Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Tix at the door $3. 

Lifelines and Come and Go are presented at the 
Reality Theater, 26 Overland St., near Ken- 
more Square (262-4780). Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tix $3-$3.50. 

Foybl Theater performs original comedy and 
satire at 8:30 and 10:45 p.m. at the Sword in 
the Stone Coffee House, 13 Charles St., Bos- 
ton (245-0781). Tix $5. 

The Great American Backstage Musical is pre- 
sented at the Boston Comedy Playhouse, cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Sts., Boston 
(426-8487). Curtain is at 8 p.m. except Sat. (7 
and 9:30 p.m.). Tix $6-$7. 

A Life in the Theater, by David Mamet, is 
staged by and at the Suffolk Theater Com- 
pany, corner of Temple and Derne Sts., Bea- 
con Hill, Boston (723-4700, ext. 236 or 138). 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tickets $5. 

Look Back In Anger, John Osborne’s classic 
drama, is presented at the new Inman Square 
Alley Theater, 241 Hampshire St., Cambridge 
(864-0694). Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tickets $4.50. 
Through the Mirror, a dramatization of the 
writings of women, is staged at the Cam- 
bridge Public Library, 45 Pearl St. (498-9081). 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Free. 

This End Up. See Wednesday. 

A Chorus Line. See previous Sunday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Shadow Box. See previous Sunday. 

Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 


DANCE 


From the Great Green Room is the title of a 
dance concert today through Sunday at 8 p.m. 
at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
Park, Newtonville (964-3424). Tickets $3.50. 


Penetrating punk 


At a time when Dire Straits, the Police and Joe Jackson are 

America’s idea of British punk, the arrival of Penetration for their 
first American tour can only be taken as a good sign. While 

nothing they’ve done has quite equalled the icy fury of “Don’t 
Dictate,” their first 45, there’s enough refurbished grace on their 
two albums and follow-up singles (especially ‘Moving Targets’) 
to make their appearance at the Paradise on Tuesday, May 29, 


eyeabbare 


ntly worthwhile. Pauline Murray, the band’s lead vocalist, is , 


venetration by all appearances, and she’s a singer w atom alelartac:trc 
of her voice. For that matter, she doesn’t sound afraid of anything, 
which is a lot more than you can say for all those punk pretenders. 








If last year’s wonderful remake of 
Invasion of the fede Scachass 
made you eager to see other films 
by its director, Philip Kaufman, 
you’re in luck. Kaufman's best 
movie before Body Snatchers is 


to 5. Set in 1896, The White Dawn 
(1974) is the story of three 
American whalers who get lost in 
the Arctic and are rescued b 


strange and fascinating culture, 
and, because it was photographed 
on location by the brilliant 


Snatchers and Martin Scorsese’s 


beautiful to look at. As you watch, 
@ curious wea ea evelops 
between the whalers and their 
saviors; the Eskimos try to teach 
the Americans how to survive 
while the Americans try to figure 


the cast consists of real Canadian 


portrayed by Warren Oates, 
Timothy Bottoms and Lou 
Gossett. A must for anyone who 
loves movies that transport you 
into another world. 





playing at the Nickelodeon June 3 


y¥ 
Eskimos. The film whisks us into a 


Michael Chapman (who did Body 


Taxi Driver as well), it’s absolutely 


out how to exploit them. Most of 


Indians, and the whalers are well- 




















RIDAY 





MUSIC 


Joan Armatrading headlines at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Orpheum Theater. Tickets $7.50-$8.50. 

The Seamens Institute, a quartetiof sea chantey 
singers, entertain: at 2 p.m. at the Constitution 
Museum in the Charlestown Navy Yard (426- 
1812). Tix $1. 

Folk Music of Eastern Europe is performed by 
Evo Nas at’8 p.m. at the Unitarian Church, 3 
Church St., Cambridge. Admission $2. 


CLASSICAL 


The Master Singers present a concert of 
American music, including spirituals, today 
and Saturday at -8:30 p.m. at the Follen 
Church, Mass. Ave., Lexington (862-6459). 
Tickets $3.50. 

Music for Flute and Ensemble, with selections 
from Roussel, Molino and Boyle, is executed at 
8 p.m. at the Gallery Nature and Temptation, 
40 St. Stephen St., Boston (247-1719). Free. 

The Boston Pops, conducted by Bruce Hangen, 
perform selections from the works of Verdi, 
Tomasi and Gershwin at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall. 

Paul MacDowell, violin, and Carol Farley, 
piano, present the works of Mozart, Bach, 
Stravinsky and Ravel at 8 p.m. at the All New- 
ton Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton. Free. 

The Chorus Pro Musica perform selections 
from Schumann, Schubert, Brahms and others 
at 8:30 p.m. at Sanders Theater. Tickets $3-$7. 


ON STAGE 


Steve Sweeney’s Comedy Show takes place at 
8:30 p.m. at Stage 3 of the Charles Playhouse, 
76 Warrenton St., Boston. Tix $3. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona is staged at the Bos- 
ton Shakespeare Company Theater, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $4- 
$6.50. 

Relatively Speaking, a comedy, is produced by 
and at the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles St., Boston 
(742-8703). Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Sat. (5 
and 8:30 p.m.). Tix $4-$5.50. 

Saverio, a social satire revealing the irony and 
madness of power, is staged by the Galaxy 
Theater at the Cambridge Ensemble Theater, 
1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (266-7650). Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tickets $4-$5. 

Hedda Gabler is presented at the Nucleo Eclet- 


tico Theater, 37 Clark St., in the North End 
(742-7445). Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. Tix $3. 
The Great American Backstage Musical. See 
Thursday. 

Lifelines and Come and Go. See Thursday. 
Look Back In Anger. See Thursday. 

A Life in the Theater. See Thursday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 

A Chorus Line. See previous Sunday. 

The Shadow Box. See previous Sunday. 

The Long Sigh. See previous Sunday. 


DANCE 


The Concert Dance Company performs today 
and Saturday at 8:30 p.m. at BU’s Theater, 602 


Comm. Ave., Boston (547-2541). Tickets 
$4.50-$5.50. 

Movement in Miniature is a dance evening of 
structured improvisations today and Saturday 
at 8:30 p.m. at the Projects Arts Center, 141 
Huron Ave., Cambridge (864-2997). Tickets 


$3. 


SPECIALS 


Variety at the Modern includes the magic of 
Dario & Olaf, the mime of Laura Sheppard and 
special musical guests today and Saturday at 
7:30 p.m. at the Modern Theater, 523 Wash- 
ington St., Boston (426-8445). Tix $2. 


ATURDAY 


MUSIC 


Rod Stewart slinks into the Boston Garden for 
an intimate performance at 8 p.m. Tickets a 
mere $10.50-$12.50. 

The New Black Eagle Jazz Band swing at 8:30 
p.m. at New England Life Hall, 225 Claren- 
don St., Boston (235-8419). Tickets $7.50-$10. 
Lou Killen sings and plays the concertina at 
8:30 p.m. at St. Andrews Church, Lafayette 





St., Marblehead (744-5958 or 631-4951). Ad-. 


mission $2.50. 

La Duvane, a women’s Balkan singing group, 
perform with the City Ladies Country Quar- 
tet at 7:30 p.m. at the First Church, 11 Garden 
St., Cambridge (661-6204). Admission $3 to 
benefit the Boston Clamshell Coalition. 


CLASSICAL 


Mystic Valley Chamber Orchestra perform at 
8:15 p.m. at the Little Theater, New Medford 
High School, 489 Winthrop St. Tickets $2. 


The Boston Pops, under the direction of Harry 
Ellis Dickson, perform at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall. 


ON STAGE 


Chance Langton presents an evening of com- 
edy at 8:45 p.m. at the Charles Playhouse, 
Stage III, 76 Warrenton St., Boston (773- 
6321). Tix $3. 

Cocteau at Midnight, one of the final special 
events of the Boston Shakespeare Company’s 
Spring Festival, is staged at the Shakespeare 
Company Theater, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Curtain is at midnight. Tix $3.50. 

Romeo and Juliet is staged by and at the Bos- 
ton Shakespeare Company Theater, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston (267-5600). Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tix $4-$6.50. 

Relatively Speaking. See Friday. 

Saverio. See Friday. 

Hedda Gabler. See Friday. 

Look Back In Anger. See’ Thursday. 

A Life in the Theater. See Thursday. 

The Shadow Box. See previous Sunday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 

The Long Sigh. See previous Sunday. 


SPECIALS 


Draper Lab Demonstration, to call attention to 
the dangers of nuclear power and weapons, 
takes place at noon at Sennott Park, corners of 
Broadway and Norfolk Sts. (near Prospect St.), 
Cambridge. For info call Mobilization for Sur- 
vival 354-0008. 

Bay Village Street Fair, with antique and craft 
booths, eats, games for children and musical 
entertainment, starts at 11 a.m. at Church St., 
Boston (directly behind the Park Plaza Hotel). 
Free. 

The Promenade, a costumed walk through the 
Public Garden accented by scenes and music 
on the swan boats, starts at 2 p.m. 





UNDAY 





MUSIC 


Ted Nugent appears with Mahogany Rush at 8 
p.m. at the Boston Garden. Tix $8.50-$9.50. 


CLASSICAL 


David Whitten gives a piano recital at 3 p.m. at 
the Hirshberg Gallery, 344 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. Free. 


Northern Harmony performs Handel’s Mass 
for Spring at the Church of the Messiah, 1900 
Comm. Ave., Newton. The Performance be- 
gins with morris dancing at 7:30 p.m. Free. 
Ronald Kmiec gives a piano recital at 4 p.m. at 
the Middlesex School Chapel, 1400 Lowell 
Rd., Concord (369-6130). Free. 

The Boston Pops present a program of 
Dvosak, Verdi, Tomasi and others at 7:30 p.m. 
at Symphony Hall. 

The Mystic Valley Chamber Orchestra enter- 
tain at 3 p.m. at the First and Second Church, 
66 Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $2. 


ON STAGE es 


On the Line, about the Lawrence Mill strike of 
1912, is staged at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Tapestry Hall (482-9501). Curtain is at 3 p.m. 
Free. 

Through the Mirror is presented by Muse 
Conceptions at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
YWCA, 7 Temple St. Free. 

Hedda Gabler. See Friday. 

Look Back In Anger. See Thursday. 

The Bob & Ron Comedy Show. See previous 
Sunday. 

The Shadow Box. See previous Sunday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 

The Long Sigh. See previous Sunday. 


CHILDREN 


Children’s Festival with dance, gymnastics, 
puppets, storytelling and more happens at 
noon at the Cambridge YWCA, 7 Temple St. 
(862-2380). Free. 


SPECIALS 


Rally for a Non-Nuclear Future happens at 
Plymouth with special speakers, music and 
more from 11 a.m. till 6 p.m. Call Boston 
Clamshell Coalition for bus reservations ($4.) 
at 661-6204. 

Yes, We Have No Bananas! is an art show and 
craft fair happening at Waterfront Park, adja- 
cent to Quincy Market at 10 a.m. Free. 
Boston Bike Day celebration happens at noon 
on the Boston Common with presentations on 
health, ecology and fitness. Free. 

Mass Fair Share plans a day-long series of 
events to launch a campaign to lower gas and 
oil prices with special guest Ralph Nader 
speaking at 2:30 p.m. on the Boston Com- 
mon. For more info call 266-7505. 
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FILM 
Oh, the 
horror 


The 
creature-feature 
enters a 

new realm 


by Stephen Schiff 


ALIEN. Directed by Ridley Scott. Writ- 
ten by Dan O’Bannon. Design by Mi- 
chael Seymour and H.R. Giger. With 
Tom Skerritt, Sigourney Weaver, 
Veronica Cartwright, Harry Dean Stan- 
ton, John Hurt, Ian Holm and Yaphet 
Kotto. At the Charles. 


B e forewarned: sleep won’t come 
easily the night you see Alien. There 
hasn’t been a monster movie this scary 
since Jaws, and nothing else in the 
science-fiction genre can touch it; it turns 
your muscles into cole slaw. It’s also kind 
of dumb. In the last few years, film 
technology has caught up with the de- 
mands of science fiction, and the result 
has been a kind of mindless cinematic 
magic. Forget plot and characters, nuance 
and social significance; the new sci-fi 
movies overwhelm you with production 
values alone — sets, props, lighting and 
photography: the spectacle of the fanci- 
ful turned convincing. By itself, pro- 
duction design can’t lend a movie mean- 
ing, but it can, unaided, do a number on 
your emotions. In Star Wars, it created a 
comic-book hilarity; in Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind, a sensation of 
childlike wonder and religiosity. Alien 
completes the set. Here the most realistic 
special effects ever employed in a mon- 
ster movie dig straight into your subcon- 
scious, and the result is a terror that’s out 
of this world. 

I hasten to add that this is not every- 
body’s idea of a good time. Some will find 











Tom Skerritt, Harry Dean Stanton and 


Alien too harrowing to be much fun, and 
the film doesn’t always play fair. The 
editing is often so fast and the gore so 
profuse (at least in the first hour) that 
many audiences will feel as though 
they’ve had the wind punched out of 
them. Director Ridley Scott even throws in 
some strobe-light effects at the climax — a 
shameless way of breaking down an audi- 
ence’s defenses. Moreover, the movie's 
very structure embodies a sort of be- 
trayal. It begins gently, tongue-in-cheek, 
like many another sci-fi picture, and then 
it turns vicious. It’s as if Scott were sneer- 
ing at the sci-fi and horror-movie buffs 
(‘I’m not usually impressed by horror or 
science fiction,” he told American Film 
magazine) who will come expecting 
trippy fun and pop-metaphysics from a 
creature-feature. They may wind up feel- 
ing as though they’re on a merry-go- 
round gone berserk. 





Me ‘te 





Veronica Cartwright in Alien 


In outline, this tale of a space ship 
haunted by a ferocious alien stowaway 
sounds just plain silly, and the story line 
here is no more sophisticated than it was 
when it appeared in The Thing or Planet 
of the Vampires or It: The Terror From 
Beyond Space — let alone dozens of Star 
Trek and Outer Limits TV shows. Yet 
Alien doesn’t feel shallow, because its im- 
ages have the resonance its plot lacks; 
they plug into the current of our night- 
mares. The film begins on board the 
Nostromo, a sort of intergalactic tugboat 
towing mineral ore through deep space. 
When we meet the crew over breakfast, 
we can’t help but notice how con- 
temporary the characters seem — and 
how utterly ordinary. These space men 
don’t even carry ray guns; indeed, when 
the time comes for them to defend them- 
selves, they resort to such decidedly un- 
futuristic weapons as cattle prods and 






flamethrowers. Scott is building our 
identification with his heroes by making 
them as much like us as he can; we can al- 
most guess what city they’re from. En- 
gineer Yaphet Kotto wears a headband 
and talks ‘70s street jive to his pal Harry 
Dean Stanton. Bearded Tom Skerritt, the 
ship’s captain, shambles and shrugs and 
mumbles like Kris Kristofferson; you 
half expect him to pull a guitar from 
under his hyper-sleep capsule. The two 
women in the crew, Veronica Cartwright 
and Sigourney Weaver, complain about 
the regulations and their pay and how 
cold it is, and the two Britishers, Ian 
Holm and John Hurt, sit around looking 
phlegmatic. Ho hum, another day in 
outer space. Screenwriter Dan O’Bannon 
is (with John Carpenter, of Halloween 
fame) the creator of Dark Star (1974), a 
low-budget comedy about a crew of or- 
dinary schlubs drifting through the stars 
in a decrepit ship. He’s brought a lot of 
the enjoyably grungy texture of that film 
into this one; there are Playboy pin-ups 
on the ship’s walls, beer cans on the 
floors and rust on the pipes; the space 
suits look slept-in. Although bits of af- 
fable humor pop up in the dialogue, most 
of it is drowned out in an Altmanesque 
wash. Scott isn’t trying for laughs here. 
He wants to bring his astronauts down to 
earth, the better to launch us out of our 
seats when they encounter something 
truly otherworldly. 


W... propels this movie is the fric- 


tion between the familiar and the un- 
known, the world of ordinary conscious- 
ness and the world of our dreams. And 
this friction is sparked when O’Bannon’s 
characters step into the baroque, sinister 
sets designed by the Swiss surrealist 
painter H.R. Giger. When the Nostromo 
receives a mysterious message from an 
uncharted planet, it lands to investigate, 
and, as the crew disembarks, we are intro- 
duced to Giger’s spooky landscape. Here, 
typhoons of pebbles and broken glass 
hurtle across the sky, and everywhere 
you look, there are gray rocks shaped like 
bones and telephone cords. Skulking 
about in space suits that a 19th-century 
futurist might have dreamed up — chival- 
ric armor topped by a Jules Verne bubble 
— the earthlings stumble across a derelict 
ship that is among Giger’s most splendid 
creations. Fleshy, vaginal doors lead into 

Continued on page 10 





Love 


On. the " 
blink 


by Sylviane Gold 


LOVE ON THE RUN. Directed by Fran- 
cois Truffaut. Written by Truffaut, 
Marie-France Pisier, Jean Aurel and 
Suzanne Schiffman. With Jean-Pierre 
Leaud, Marie-France Pisier, Claude Jade, 
Dorothée, Dani and Julien Bertheau. At 
the Orson Welles. 


W... an artist can no longer see the 


world through the eyes of his alter ego, he 
ought to let the character slip quietly out 
of sight. Francois Truffaut has done the 
reverse with Antoine Doinel, giving him 
what amounts to a public execution in 
Love on the Run. And for those who were 
moved by Antoine’s painful childhood in 
The 400 Blows and by his poignantly 
one-sided affair with Colette in Love at 
20, who were charmed by his bittersweet 
wooing of Christine in Stolen Kisses and 
amused by the subsequent domestic up- 
heavals of Bed and Board, this latest — 
and, according to Truffaut, final — chap- 
ter in the story of Antoine Doinel is sad- 
ly disappointing. For the director seems 
to have lost touch with Antoine in his 
eagerness both to berate him for and 
bring him to terms with his past. In fact, 
this film might well be called “Old 
Friends and Lovers Lecture Antoine’’; 
and lectures, for better or worse, can be 
rather tiresome. 

Love on the Run is not just tiresome. 
It’s tired. It never gets around to telling us 
anything new about Antoine — whom we 
know rather well, after all. Instead, it tells 
us something new about Truffaut: that 
he’s wearied of his callow hero. Truffaut 
uses the film to tell off Antoine — for 
having misunderstood Colette, for hav- 
ing botched his marriage to Christine, for 
almost destroying his relationship with 


Sabine, his new mistress. And yet, in one 
of many flashbacks to earlier Antoine 
films that provide a running com- 
mentary on this one, Christine tells him 
that a work of art which only settles old 
scores is not much of a work of art. 

All the characters in Love on the Run 
keep telling Antoine he hasn’t changed a 
bit, but we in the audience witness just 
how much he has changed: the flash- 
backs show us Leaud as the touchingly 
apprehensive child of The 400 Blows, the 
precocious teenager of Love at 20, the 
amusingly adolescent swain of Stolen 
Kisses and Bed and Board. And the con- 
trast between the Leaud of these films and 
the gaunt, rather humorless adult who 
confronts us here is somewhat discom- 
fiting. We wonder if his charm fled with 
his youth or if, perhaps, it was never 
there to begin with — if Truffaut's love 
had allowed us to mistake Antoine’s glar- 
ing imperfections for charming ec- 
centricities. 


O, there’s still charm aplenty in this 
film, as we watch Antoine, newly di- 
vorced from a still angelic Claude Jade (as 
Christine), coping with fatherhood, with 
the kinks in his new affair, with several 
unexpected reunions. There are the pleas- 
ures of being in Paris with cinema- 
tographer Nestor Almendros, who of- 
fers, among other marvels, an indelible 
image of morning: the white dome of the 
Sacre Coeur gleaming against a pale sky 
while a cleaning truck splashes water on a 
bright yellow door. There are the pleas- 
ures of encountering old friends with 
whom we’ve had an agreeable time in the 
past. There are the pleasures of being 
among people who value books and 
music and movies. But most of the charm, 
this time around, is supplied by An- 
toine’s women, not by Antoine. 

His new love is a record-store clerk 
played by Dorothée, a major discovery 
whose face could define the word 
“piquancy.” Her Sabine is tired of being 
pigeonholed in the “love’’ part of An- 
toine’s life and excluded from the rest, 
and her displeasure registers with a pre- 


cision and delicacy well beyond the 
powers of your run-of-the-mill cutie. 
Whether she'll be able to avoid the run- 
of-the-mill cutie roles other French direc- 
tors are bound to cast her in remains to be 
seen, but here, she brings the screen to 
life each time she appears. 

The same happens when Antoine’s old 
flame, Colette, turns up. Marie-France 
Pisier, no longer the grinning teenager of 
Antoine’s youthful dreams, is an ex- 
quisitely beautiful lawyer with a bristling 
manner that can melt away in a split sec- 
ond. When she meets Antoine again, she 
is wrestling with two important deci- 
sions: whether to stay with an equally 
feisty lover and whether to accept the 
thorny case of a child-murderer. 

This last problem reprises the familiar 
Truffaut theme of parents and children, 
but it is presented here with some varia- 
tions: for the first time, Antoine seems to 
accept some of the blame for his miser- 
able relationship with his mother. He is 
taken to her grave by Monsieur Lucien, 
her former lover, and is genuinely aston- 
ished by the sweet memories the aging 
man has of a woman who had always 
seemed to him a monster. It’s a tender yet 
finally baffling scene, because we, too, 
remember Antoine’s mother as some- 
thing of a monster. We're so accustomed 
to blaming Antoine’s parents for his un- 
happy home life that we don’t know what 
to make of his apparent acceptance of his 
mother’s failings. And, when Colette 
agrees to defend the man who murdered 
his own son, it seems that some kind of 
statement is being made about the sins of 
the parents being tolerated by the 
children — and, perhaps, about the sins of 
the children being tolerated by the 
parents. A kind of all-forgiving benef- 
icence settles over the movie, and it trails 
off to an upbeat ending that has very 
little to do with all the travail that came 
before. Truffaut, it seems, has not only 
exposed Antoine's flaws; he has dis- 
missed them. By the same token, he has 
dismissed Antoine. The most upsetting 
thing about the final Antoine Doinel 
movie is that — finally — it could have 


been made without him. @ 





SECOND 


by R.A. Higgins 


THE SEARCHERS. Directed by John 
Ford, Screenplay by Frank. S. Nugent 
from the novel by Alan LeMay. With 
John Wayne, Ward Bond, Jeffrey Hunter 
and Natalie Wood. At the Nickelodeon, 
May 27-29; at the Coolidge Corner, June 
27-28. 


W.... John Ford’s The Searchers 


opened in 1956, Bosley Crowther, of the 
New York Times, called it ‘a ripsnorting 
western ... a horse opera’ — which is 
like calling The Seventh Seal a medieval 
swashbuckler. It was generally consid- 
ered a routine Ford film, good of its kind, 
of course, but a far cry from what was 
then thought of as his great period be- 
fore World War II. ‘‘The same John Ford 
who once gave adults The Informer,”’ 
wrote Robert Ardrey, ‘must now give 
children The Searchers.” 

Since then, the reputation of the film 
has grown and grown. Now, after being 
out of circulation for a number of years, it 
is greeted by a chorus of critical acclaim 
that would make Shakespeare blush. It is 
called not just a good film, not just Ford’s 
best film, but the film, the Great Ameri- 
can Movie. A Sight and Sound poll 
placed it among the top 20 pictures of all 
time. Andrew Sarris, echoing Barry Fitz- 
gerald’s comment on the broken wed- 
ding bed in The Quiet Man, calls it 
“Homeric.” Critic Jay Cocks, of Time, 
uses “Ethan Edwards,’’ the name of a 
character in the film, as a pseudonym 
when he writes screenplays; not to be 
outdone, director John Milius, who 
claims he has seen The Searchers 60 
times, named a son Ethan. It is probably 
the favorite film of the younger Ameri- 
can directors. There is a quote from it in 

Continued on page 10 








THEATRE 


I remember grandma 


The greening of graying 


by Carolyn Clay 


COME AND GO by Samuel Beckett. 
With Phoebe Barnes, Kathleen Patrick 
and Sona Takvorian. 

LIFELINES, conceived and performed by 
Susan Baker and Ariel Bock. Set de- 
signed by Madeline Yusna and Ariel 
Bock. Lighting by David R. Perrigo. 

At Reality Theater, Thursdays through 
Saturdays through June 2. 


= Farm claims to remember 
our grandmothers better than we do. Cer- 
tainly, in many cases, our own impres- 
sions are no less clichéd. Grandmother is 
a calico-clad, cake-baking figure toward 
whose house the horse knows the way to 
carry the sleigh. She is buxom or maybe 
bitter, all turnovers and maxims, and her 
blue head is bent over a yellowing photo- 
graph album. Above all, she is old. 
‘When I was a girl,’ she may from time 
to time mutter or muse, but few of us be- 
lieve it. 

Susan Baker and Ariel Bock of Reality 
Theater are among those few. And they 
have created in Lifelines a composite por- 
trait of their own grandmothers that is as 
warm and as basic as the bread Pep- 
peridge Farm remembers. The play is part 
anecdote and part evocation, a series of 
fragments strung together on thin threads 
of memory — the actresses’ own and their 
grandmothers’. While there is nothing 
grandiose or profound about the piece, it 
is mercifully free of the look-at-my-roots 
indulgence that often mars such per- 
sonal work. And, in making these four 
more-or-less ordinary women interest- 
ing, without ever making them grand- 
motherly, Baker and Bock manage to sug- 
gest the humanity — whims, warts and all 
— behind the old-fashioned image. When, 
toward the end of the piece, they present 
Virginia, Margaret, Susan and Alice, 
whom we have gotten to know, patiently 
performing a series of routine household 
tasks, many may be shocked to realize 
that they have indeed unthinkingly cast 
their grandmothers in what amount to 
dull, continuing roles in Little House on 
the Prairie. 

Lifelines is presented on a junk-strewn 
stage, rather like an old attic in which two 
girls meet to play dress-up and swap 
family lore. The jumble of old clothes and 
old crockery is divided into four areas, 
each with its own chair, its own props, its 
own grandmother. Baker and Bock, 
somewhat incongruously clad in white t- 
shirts and long skirts, begin the play as 
children jumping rope, making a game of 
their grandmothers’ names. Then they 
tell us, quite straightforwardly, about 
these women and their lives. Bock’s 
grandmother Virginia is a Missouri-born 
thoroughbred of a girl with more spunk 
than sense; even in age, she strides her 
rocker like Scarlett O’Hara waiting for 
the Tarleton twins, paints her finger- 
nails, smokes cigarettes, fondly fingers an 
ancient newspaper account of her shock- 
ing elopement. Margaret, Bock’s other 

_ grandmother, is a diminutive Prussian 
immigrant who married a man 10 years 
her senior “because he was a perfect 
gentleman,” then poured herself into her 
family. (One hopes she never had to 
spend much time with Virginia!) The 
contrast between Baker’s progenitors is 
less flamboyant: Alice is a big, sturdy 
woman given to dousing herself with cold 
water and making terse remarks like, “‘It’s 
a damn nuisance to lose a breast, and 
don’t let anyone tell you different’; 
Susan is a shy but likewise practical per- 
son whose quiet, unembellished stories 
speak volumes. 

The anecdotes, vignettes and chance 
remarks that Baker and Bock have inter- 
woven range from the poignant to the 
priceless to the plain banal; in other 
words, Lifelines is lifelike. Susan tells, 
with girlish innocence, the story of her 
wedding night — all she wanted to do 
upon arriving in the hotel boudoir was 
wash her hands, and she remembers be- 
ing disappointed that the soap was not 
perfumed — and of losing her young hus- 
band three weeks later to World War I. 
Soon thereafter she admonishes us with 
some urgency to reuse our paper towels. 

Surprisingly, though the piece has no 


director, Baker and Bock have hit on their 
own an appropriately intimate tone for 
this down-to-earth yet evocative ar- 
rangement of impressions. Bock’s casual, 
loving though by no means flattering 
depiction of the audacious Virginia is 
especially apt: the woman’s second hus- 
band is said to have remarked, upon her 
death, that “‘she was very vain, but I 
adored her’’; and we know just what the 
old gent meant. The performances by 
both women are so natural that the 
transitions between present chitchat and 
things past seem to disappear like dis- 
solving stitches. Lifelines is, of course, as 
much about Baker and Bock as their 
grandmothers; its appeal lies in that it not 
only connects the dots but brings them to 
life. 

Lifelines is being presented at Reality 
in a minimal or workshop production, 
along with Beckett’s Come and Go, which 
is just about as minimal as art gets. 
Classified by its author as a “dramati- 
cule,’ this play is only two pages long 
and is miraculously stretched by ac- 
tresses Phoebe Barnes, Kathleen Patrick 
and Sona Takvorian to 10 minutes in 
performance. It is a tiny, delicately fluted 
piece in which three women share a park 
bench and an opaque, seemingly long- 
term relationship, the tip of the iceberg of 
which protrudes in small snatches of dia- 
logue. Clearly the association is one 
fraught with mistrust, sensuality and re- 
gret; and none of the women is hot to talk 
about it. The three share their bench in 
nervous silence, jockeying for position. 
From time to time one leaves and the 
remaining two whisper ominous 
nothings, always commenting aloud that 
the missing person seems much the same 
as in the past. Finally Ru, Flo and Vi, as 


these murky characters are called, clasp 
hands, and one sighs, almost cries, that “I 
can feel the rings.”” And that’s that. 
Come and Go seems to me, like so 
many of Beckett's plays, to be about at- 
tachment and isolation, ritual and 
decorum, monotony and hope. The char- 
acters exist in a void; the only things 
there are themselves and the others, 
whom they desire but do not trust. How- 
ever, Beckett has not made these suf- 
ferers as distinct as Vladimir and Estra- 
gon, Hamm and Clov. The author has 
provided only the metaphor; it’s up to the 
actors to define the characters. And the 
character work at Reality Theater is quite 
good, largely internal, never ostentatious 
— even if there is a now-you-see-it-now- 
you-don’t aura to the enterprise. Phoebe 
Barnes’s Ru is a touchingly absurd crea- 
tion, prim and childlike, as fussy and as 
careful as her garments. Kathleen Pat- 
rick’s Flo is a sort of ‘40s vamp, discreet 
yet sexy; her lips barely move when she 
whispers, but her hips are very talkative. 
And Sona Takvorian’s Vi, with her stalk- 
ing gait and throaty laugh, seems almost 
menacing. Ultimately, Come and Go 
evokes more curiosity about these strange 
women and what they’re up to than about 
Beckett and what he’s up to. In this sense, 
it proves an interesting companion piece 


for Lifelines: both productions seek to - 


penetrate the personalities behind small, 
very ordinary images. 





Relatively awful 





by John Bush Jones 


RELATIVELY SPEAKING by Alan 
Ayckbourn. Directed by Polly Hogan. 
Settings by Bill Reeves. Costumes by 
Susan L. Strong. Lighting by Polly Ho- 
gan. With Ronald Ritchell, Linda 
Cameron, De French and Durham M. 
Miller. At the Lyric Stage, Wednesdays 
through Saturdays through June 16. 


W.... Kerr may have called him 


‘the comic laureate of England,” but I 
can’t stand Alan Ayckbourn. This isn’t 
blind prejudice but a rational hatred 








Ariel Bock as Margaret in Lifelines 


based on empirical evidence. No snap 
judgment either, made on one play. I’ve 
been staring unsmilingly at Ayckbourn’s 
comedies for what seems like eons; I even 
dutifully sat through consecutive 
performances of the plays that form the 
trilogy, The Norman Conquests. And so I 
can say on good authority that there is 
more genuine humor in almost any three 
lines of Harold Pinter than in three plays 
by Ayckbourn. 

Still, ever the optimist, ever open- 
minded, I face each new Ayckbourn 
entertainment filled with hope that this 
one will be different — i.e., funny. No 
such luck. The Lyric Stage’s current exer- 
cise in early Ayckbourn, Relatively 
Speaking, is relatively awful. Not the 
production, mind you — that’s rather 
good — but the play, oh, the bloody aw- 
ful play. Why anyone, particularly a 
group devoted to producing classics, 
would choose to do this script except 
under duress is beyond comprehension. It 
plumbs depths of banality yet undis- 
covered by the worst TV sit-coms, Brit- 
ish or American. 

To summarize the plot would be near- 
ly as tedious as to sit through it. Suffice it 
to say that it’s stupid, predictable and 
contrived, lingering somewhere in the 
limbo between farce and comedy, never 
quite touching either base, and devoid 
even of a few good one-liners. Neil 
Simon, if this is the best the British have 
to offer, you've got no competition from 
across the water. 

For three interminable acts, the play's 
four characters mistake lovers for parents 
(Plautus did this), talk at cross purposes 
(Pinter does this better) and walk in on 
each other at just the wrong times 
(Feydeau has nothing to fear). I will ad- 
mit that I did laugh once, at the image of a 
dachshund wearing bedroom slippers — 
but that in itself should give some idea of 
the level of the humor. For the rest, the 
dialogue is dull, the situations silly and a 
point nonexistent. 

Yet, for all the play’s problems, three 
of the four-member cast at the Lyric per- 
form it rather well, the exception being 
Durham M. Miller, who eschews charac- 
ter for caricature. He has chosen to make 
Philip a parody of that stock type of 
middle-aged English colonel who is al- 
ways rawther muddled and seemingly 
just returned from Inja. It doesn’t work. 
It’s absolutely inconceivable that this 
buffoon could be the former lover of the 
young and attractive Ginny, adroitly 
played by Linda Cameron. 

Though De French affects the least 
plausible accent (incidentally, the dialect 
work in Relatively Speaking is far and 
away the best of the Lyric’s last three 
productions), her performance is other- 


wise entirely admirable. Shegmakes, the.s 
thé off as ax 


best of the slight script, com 


sort of British Phyllis Diller with a bit of © 


wry wisdom beneath her surface dizzi- 
ness. Ronald Ritchell, on the other hand, 
plays the most consistently in the vein of 
realistic comedy. 

Like the performances other than Rit- 
chell’s, Polly Hogan’s direction wavers 
between realism and slapstick, comedy 
and farce — all in a vain effort to make 
the plodding play move briskly. Sets, 
costumes and lighting are functional if 
not inspired, but for one glaring detail. 
An _ upper-middle-class English couple 
like Sheila and Philip Carter would never 
breakfast over the tabloid Sunday Mir- 
ror. They'd be reading the Observer, the 
Telegraph or the now absent Times. € 





DANCE 


Varieties of experience 


by Maggie Lewis 


?.. Variations, a subseries of the 


Dance New England ’79 festival, offered 
a glimpse of all the tics and quirks of our 
smaller dance companies. Variations oc- 
curred every other Saturday night in the 
Hotel Bradford Ballroom (right next door 
to the Shubert Theater, which was show- 
ing A Chorus Line to a posh audience). 
We found that the Bradford Ballroom has 
shaped up since Merce Cunningham and 
Company stalked its vast and drafty 
reaches: the audience now sits closer, on 
bleachers, and the companies dance in 
front of a cyclorama and can disappear 
into wings, instead of flopping against 
the wall in plain view. 

This setting provides a nice, intimate 
atmosphere. The stage is small enough 
that soloists don’t get lost, and the au- 


dience is aware of the effect of a single 
flexed toe (which is sometimes neces- 
sary); at the same time, the space is big 
enough to accommodate atmospheric ef- 
fects, props, even cartwheels. 

Most of the choreographers presented 
only one piece, and presumably they all 
winnowed out their best. The programs, 
each containing a number of very differ- 
ent works, were structured such that 
pieces worked off one another and to- 
gether; I went to Variations II and III, a 
lyrical and a weird night, respectively. 
The former began with ballet, moved to 
two women soloists and a tender duet, 
and finished with an upbeat but very har- 
monious ensemble piece by Dancentral. 

Beth Soll’s faintly surreal and prob- 
ably personal “Expositions” and ‘‘Cache”’ 


set the tone for Variation III, starting the 
evening by placing before us a commu- 
nity of movers who seemed to have sub- 
liminal ties to one another that they ex- 
pressed in non sequiturs. Then there was 
Kathryn Kollar’s ‘Abel's Hill, 18. . . 35,” 
in which the dancers, gloved and veiled 
(one with a Hoffritz shopping bag over 
her head), endured some kind of painful 
episode. And Margie J. Topf bounded 
around the way Nadia Comaneci would if 
she knew karate. 

When seated this close, the audience 
learns the eccentricities of all the com- 
panies — sometimes for the better, some- 
times not. Many of the pieces were per- 
sonal statements as well as dances, and 
these had a regional flavor. 

For example, Joy Kellman and Susan 
Rose danced a quiet ‘Lullaby’ to Chopin 
piano music, carefully placing them- 
selves close to, around and over each oth- 
er. At one point they were lying down, 
one on top of the other, facing the au- 
dience. The bottom woman leaned her 
chin on her hands, so the top woman put 
her hands under the bottom chin, too. A 

Continued on page 12 
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MUSIC 


Soul on ice 


Michael Tippett’s 
meditation on life 


by Randolph J. Fuller 


I. motion, the winter ice is a formidable foe, elemental 
and inexorable in its destructive force; yet, at the call of 
spring, the frozen blocks fracture and dissolve, releasing 
the healing waters of rebirth and regeneration. At odds 
with itself, ice possesses — even in its most savage mo- 
ments — the capacity of restoring what it has destroyed 
and releasing what it has held in stubborn bondage. 

For Sir Michael Tippett — visionary, idealist, and com- 
poser of our time — the image of ice, at once so terrible 
and so full of potential, is a metaphor for humanity as 
well as a means by which audiences can find their way 
through a labyrinth of symbolism into the heart of his 
latest, and perhaps last, opera, The Ice Break. This is a 
score so rich in allusions, so abundant in ideas and ideals, 
and so closely argued that its meaning resists easy anal- 
ysis. But central to all is the ice metaphor, for through it 
we recognize the composer's life-long compassion and 
concern for humanity also at odds with itself, immo- 
bilized by its prejudices yet striving for communication 
— and ultimately finding reconciliation and peace 
through the trauma of senseless violence. 

The great themes of Tippett’s creative life — the quest 
for enlightenment, a rage against intolerance, and an 
optimism that defies probability — are gathered up in 
The Ice Break, and last week they were depicted with un- 
common genius by Sarah Caldwell in an extraordinary 
production that again places Boston firmly at the center 
of the nation’s operatic activity. By staging the Ameri- 
can premiere of this work, Caldwell has done more than 
just apologize for a flawed and faltering season; she has 
demonstrated the courage to force Boston audiences, bent 
on a soothing evening at the theater, to address the per- 
tinent and often painful issues of our day. 


C ertainly there’s been no effort by Tippett to soften 
those issues for easy consumption: early in the opera an 
angry scene of racial confrontation comes to a climax 
with the cry, ‘You motherfucking bastard!’ But di- 
rectness has ever been Tippett’s way. His early oratorio, 
A Child of Our Time, is an anguished cry against the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews, and The Ice Break takes up 
the preoccupation with intolerance again, examining it 
from the standpoint of its most recent and complex mani- 
festations. This time, the events Tippett asks us to 
ponder center on the seemingly irreconcilable antag- 
onisms that divide humanity: the distrust between the 
races, between the old and young, and between the po- 
litical left and right. Three pairs of characters are brought 
together around these issues; Lev and Nadia, victims of 
political persecution; Yuri, their son, and his flower- 
child girlfriend, Gayle, disillusioned cast-offs of modern 
‘society; and two blacks, the champion Olympion and 
‘Hannah, a nurse. The stances these chatacters assume 
and the choices they are willing and unwilling to make 
are used by Tippett to demonstrate not only the futility 
of violence as a method of problem-solving but the feasi- 


. bility of eventual reconciliation. Nadia, Gayle and Olym- 


pion become frozen into stereotypes, and they are de- 
stroyed. But Lev, Yuri and Hannah emerge from a fire of 
doubts and questionings with their souls reconstructed 
and their lives renewed. Each of the three acts sym- 
bolize a stage through which people must pass in 
order to become whole — confrontation, reaction, and 





Cynthia Clarey ana 
in The Ice Break 


reconciliation; and Tippett carries us through this proc- 
ess with extraordinary rapidity, taking a mere 75 min- 
utes for the whole score. But if the action is swift, the 
substance is deep, reflecting the composer’s confident be- 
lief that “something desirable will spring from the strug- 
gle.” Tippett admits that the effort will be painful; 
slogans won't help nor will the retreat into drugs — the 
psychedelic escape of the penultimate scene turns out 
merely to be a bum trip. But overall we sense that the 
deepest antagonisms will eventually be thawed, if not en- 

tirely dissolved. 
Tippett’s music is as much a gathering as is his libret- 
Continued on page 12 


Curtis Rayam 





It’s what's up 
front that counts 


Responding to the latest critical barrage, the BSO 
two weeks ago ran a classic example of misleading and 
misdirected advertising. With unusual unanimity, both 
the Globe and the Herald had, on May 6, published de- 
tailed, melancholy reports documenting this season's 

“artistic trouble” and further disappointments appar- 
ently in store. Outside of Boston, the most eminent crit- 
ics also have been expressing dismay at Seiji Ozawa’s 
performances on tour and on recordings. As if with 
Pavlovian inevitability, the week after the Globe's 
Richard Dyer quoted an orchestra member complain- 
ing about the “sleazy” publicity the BSO has been us- 

_ ing to push its music¢ director, there appeared in the 
Arts Section of the Sunday (May 13) Globe a $7796.25 
full-page rebuttal: ‘THE NATION’S CRITICS AC- 
CLAIMED THE 98TH SEASON OF THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY!” . 


China tour (not performances), another about the TV 


; documentary of that on, and two from Washington 


ts. about a work not heard in Boston this 
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‘ticle, adding that it would have been “‘unethical’’ to 


. ‘exposed to this kind of aggressive sdvertininigs in New 
“The Ad,’ is inig hibisvad te ba wtonsinasele aitted. 
“ eontained 12 quatations — two of which were about the. 


_BSO put his finger on it when he called the ad.an.act of . 


dic flame of his fabric” sca Oe pointing out that: 
Ozawa’s “range of gestures appears to be bottomless.” 
The ad fully identified Ozawa with the BSO — he is - 
mentioned in nine of the quotations and in large letters 
at the bottom of the page. But the ‘‘absolutely miagnifi- 
cent’ playing quoted from David St. George's Globe 
review referred to a performance under Colin Davis. | 
Ellen Pfeifer’s Herald article suffered éven greater dis- 
tortion; her quoted sentence re a standard of in- 
strumental performance is probably higher now than it 
ba ever been” left out the word preceding it — “ironi- 
cally.” Z 
. The BSO’s PR director, Peter Gelb, said his “intent 
was not to mislead’ but to launch the subscription cam- 
paign for next season, and doesn’t agree that the quotes 
were taken out of context: ‘the meaning of each sen- 
tence was exactly what I took it to be.” He admitted that 
the ad was affected “to a certain extent’ by Dyer’s ar- 


quote any of his favorable comments. “To keep the: 
BSO in business, we have to maintain the highest sub- 
scription level, no matter who is music director, The 
BSO has to be in the public eye. Boston has never been 


York:they wouldn’t lift an eyebrow.” a3 
A respected Bos Boston ditisiciees tusk abtitigted swith ah 





desperation. The ey: like’most arts organiza- 
tions, is in financial trouble but this season's unin- — 
: ear 








HERMAN BROOD & HIS WILD ROMANCE 
(Ariola America) 


Herman Brood, self-proclaimed former junkie, pro- 
fessional burglar, crook and psychiatric patient, knows a 
thing or two about manipulating people. His new al- 
bum’s bright magenta cover, with its stylized watercolor 
of a woman unzipping her too-tight pants, sets you up 
for a disco album — probably Eurodisco, since it’s on 
Ariola, a Dutch label. 

Don’t be misled by appearances. Disco is the last thing 
on Herman Brood’s mind. What he and his Wild Ro- 
mance have cooked up is a gumbo of growling funk 
music. They may be from Holland, but their sound 
springs more from New Orleans swamps than the banks 
of the Zuider Zee. And where lesser performers might get 
caught up in the contradictions of leading an all-white, 
Dutch funk band (where are you, AWB?), Brood avoids 
these pitfalls. He just blasts right by them. 

That Brood gets away with all this is mainly due to a 
gruff vocal and nervous piano style that suggest he’s 
spent many a blurry night with his Dr. John records. His 
voice comes from deep in the back of his throat — a 
slurred, gravelly delivery, punctuated with an occasion- 
al ‘‘cha! cha!’ for emphasis. Intriguing as his voice is, 
though, it can only go so far — and Brood knows it. So he 
contrasts it with the vibrant and sensual “back-up” sing- 
ing (though it’s usually mixed way up front) of a wom- 
an I believe is named Monika Jen. Multi-tracked into a 
chorus of secular angels — which is only fair, since Brood 
fancies himself a secular devil — she drives a song with- 
out taking it over and keeps your attention focused when 
Brood charges off into scat-land. 

With so forceful a character at the helm, it’s not sur- 
prising that the three-piece Wild Romance stay in the 
background. Their steadiness, however, provides an ef- 
fective foil for Brood’s eccentricities; when he’s hot, they 
respond. But when his bag of tricks — the wasted drawl, 
the frenetic piano, the saucy arrangements — misses, so 
does the total sound. A little more inventiveness in the 
rhythm section would help. When guitarist Lademacher 
gets his occasional opportunities, the results are uneven, 
though his singing intro and solo on ‘‘Doin’ It’ mate per- 
fectly with Brood and Jen to make the song the album’s 
highlight. 

In their native country, this is Wild Romance’s third 
album, entitled Shpritsz. The American Ariola pressing 
rearranges the song sequence to concentrate the most 
engaging tunes on side one, but there’s another, in- 
comprensible difference. ‘Saturday Night,” Shpritsz’s 
best song, has been changed considerably. On the im- 
port, it was a murky, incoherent, yet irresistible tribal 
evocation of Saturday nights that are all 3 a.m. “I just 
can’t wait,” they'd shout, but the sound of their voices told 
you they’d already been there and weren't sure to go 
back. The song was driven by Brood’s banging of asingle 
high chord and colored by guitar and synthesizer solos — 
alternately wailing and playful — that would surface 
briefly and then dive back into the miasma. The Ameri- 
can version sounds merely confused, as if some of the 
basic tracks were taken out, others redone, and the whole 
mess remixed with airplay in mind. An unworthy sub- 
stitute for the heady atmosphere of the original. 

Of course, the re-mix might end up right on the (radio) 
button, making Herman an unlikely star. He's tagy, 
having already figured out the key to pop suédeis: 

“Audiences are not as tough as is often said. Th e 
willing to forgive something, but they must have tHe i 
pression that you have given them everything.” It’s hard 
not to admire that sort of astuteness. — M. Howell 


Elliott Sharp 
RESONANCE 
(Zoar) 

Contrary to popular opinion, the techniques and 
sounds of the improvisational avant-garde can thrive 
‘outside London or New York. In westernmost Mas- 
sachusetts, guitarist and saxophonist Elliott Sharp has 
been conducting sonic experiments as exciting and 
challenging as anything being done in SoHo lofts now- 
adays. Though his exile from the collaborative spheres of 
urban free music. keeps him away from certain 
techniques and deserved renown, his idiosyncratic attack 
and his rural gentility make him one of the most charm- 
ing improvising composers I’ve heard in years. 

His guitar employs a driving rhythm; wherever his 
melodies spiral, they rarely let the beat lapse. One 
technique he uses effectively is hammering on the fret- 
board with the fingers of both hands; in “C.T.” he 
wrests double- and triple-stops from a hyperkinetic 
walking bass figure. ‘‘Eleven/Ten’’ (on prepared 
acoustic) consists of lightning licks in pseudo-Latin 
rhythm and sounds like Al DiMeola trapped in a tobac- 
co can. His melodic and chordal playing have no end of 
twists: an acoustic tune called ““Nad-Tuk’’ combines tone 
clusters and chords of harmonics in a melange of John 
Renbourn and Derek Bailey, and “Sruti”’ has a slippery, 
contoured tune played on a de-fretted electric guitar. 

Playing wind instruments, Sharp is capable of awe- 
some tonal subtleties. ‘‘Creek’’ (for two pennywhistles) 
opens with a microtonal Arabic-flavored dirge, and then 
uses fierce overblowing and rapid fingering to simulate, 
of all things, synthesizer sequencer effects. In “For Anna 
Mae Aquash” (on soprano sax), he warps the notes up 
and down by quarter-tones; in ‘Breathe’ (for bass 
clarinet), he dispenses with notes entirely and blows 
roaring multi-phonics. His masterpiece is ‘“The Forest 
People” (on tenor sax) where he coaxes bizarre glissandi 
and brisk melodies out of the overtone series of a single 
low pitch, a splendid feat of intonation; later, he blows a 
passab'e imitation of a bebop trumpet. 

(Resovance, and information about Sharp’s appear- 
ances, can be obtained from Zoar Records, Nichols Road, 
RFD 1, Williamsburg, MA 01096.) — Michael Bloom 
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BY STARLIGHT 


Gone are the days 


by James Isaacs 


O utside the window, the ice-cream truck’s tape- 
looped bells, the bane of many a weary mom when warm 
weather arrives, repeatedly tinkle “Sailing, Sailing (over 
the bounding main)” in the overcast late afternoon. But 
another song from childhood pipes from the television in 
my den. The trippingly playful melody, carried by muted 
trumpets, pizzicato strings, chirping piccolos and a 
chuckling bassoon, is, like the program it introduces, 
probably too tame for a pre-teen set raised on Kiss and 
Star Wars and Laverne and Shirley. Respectfully cheery, 
which is how the role-model children of my youth un- 
failingly behaved toward grownups, the innocuous little 
tune is as familiar, mundane and charming as a Norman 
Rockwell farm kid on a tire-swing. 

There’s Mom in the sundrenched front yard with 
lemonade on a tray. Blonde and impeccably coiffed, wear- 
ing a simple, attractive cotton frock and a string of pearls 
(the same pearls she wears even when vacuuming the 
house or washing the dishes), she may have returned 
only minutes ago from a meeting of her garden club. 
Dad, pruning shears in hand and hair brushed back in a 
business-like pompadour, smiles as he prepares to take a 
break from his Saturday afternoon chores. The older 
boy, wavy-haired, athletically handsome and about 17, 
grins from behind a lawn mower. He's parched, too. His 
freckle-faced younger brother, who is a tad chubby and, 
at age’12 or 13, beginning to outgrow his baseball cap, 
also pushes a mower (neither uses a power mower, the 
better to absorb the value of honest labor). In anticipa- 
tion of the lemonade — undoubtedly homemade — the 
younger boy licks his lips, twice, and his eyes widen like 
a dog’s when it sees its master come to take it home after 
a week at the kennel. 


x was the opening sequence to Leave It to Beaver 
in 1962 (the copyright date on the screen), before pocket 
calculators, Ayotollahs, ‘ludes, est, People, cults, gay lib- 
erationists, radical feminists, affirmative action, Astro- 
turf, punk, Plato’s Retreat, microwaves, video-cassette 
recorders, jogging, SALT II, LNG, Fred Silverman, 
agents and free agents, James Schlesinger, superstars and 
Superbowls, Born Again Christians, Marvinizing, melt- 























The Cleavers of Simple Street 


downs, Cuisinarts, double-digit inflation, cloning, con- 
dos, discos, the PLO and shortages of various kinds. The 
intentions here, however, are neither nostalgic (although 
reruns of ‘‘the Beav” are as soothing as a hot tub) nor 
satirical. 1962, of course, was not without its vicis- 
situdes — like the New York newspaper stike, the escala- 
tion of American troops in Southeast Asia, the Cuban 
missile crisis, the death (accidental or otherwise) of 
Marilyn Monroe and several D’s and F’s on my report 
card. And why poke fun at a 20-year-old TV series 
(Beaver ran from 1957-63) which, despite its WASPish- 
ly strait-laced mentality and insular, almost repressive 
mindset (especially in the classroom scenes), was less 
stereotyped and more sympathetic, albeit less ‘‘so- 
phisticated,”’ than, say, the black-oriented sitcoms that 
proliferated a few seasons back. But this is a culture, to 
use the term loosely, that seems bent on spoofing itself 


¢?, BFR) 9 F949 
into resignation, if not decline — the US Navy adopts as a 
recruiting anthem “In the Navy,” by the gay song-and- 
dance group Village People, and, hey, if we can’t laugh at 
ourselves who can we laugh at? Thanks, but no thanks. 

For all their Eisenhower-era suburban squareness, the 
Cleavers of Mayfield, USA, were hip to something that 
none of their television family predecessors had to con- 
front: the utter perfidy of their fellow man, or, in this 
case, their classmates and neighbors. The Cleavers in 
many ways typified the idealized bourgeois American 
family of the period — conformist, conscientious, 
churchgoing, non-artistic and by no means intellectual, 
mildly materialistic, neighborly. However, the individ- 
ual members evinced certain traits that set them apart 
from other video cardboard figures. Ward (played by B- 
picture ‘veteran Hugh Beaumont — who is now 70!) was 
more irritable than other TV dads of the ‘50s. June (Bar- 
bara Billingsley, daughter of Stork Club proprietor Sher- 
man Billingsley) was not quite as level-headed as Mar- 
garet Anderson (Father Knows Best) or as “with it’ as: 
Harriet Nelson, but she was, as her boarding-school 
background would lead us to believe, rather deb. Wally 
(Tony Dow) was the least complex character on the 
show, if not in all of television at the time (by com- 
parison, Lassie was supremely articulate), but his treat- 
ment of his ‘‘goofy” kid brother was generous and sup- 
portive. 

Theodore ‘‘Beaver’’ Cleaver (the sublimely natural 
Jerry Mathers), one of the most lovingly, faithfully 
drawn characters in all of television, was Everykid. Po- 
lite to his elders, well-liked by his schoolmates (except 
the girls, of course, though they actually found him less 
crude than his cronies), he was resolutely average. It was, 
in part, this very averageness, as well as his misad- 
ventures (never too far-fetched), that made Leave It to 
Beaver special. But the theme I found most absorbing — 
unconsciously then, quite consciously now — was Beav- 
er as Victim. 


B eyond the confines of his sunny yard were no 
switchblade wielding urchins (Mayfield wasn’t that 
kind of town), but a peer pressure group of instigators, 
smart-alecks and fair-weather friends. They led him 
down numerous and diverse primrose paths, usually 
with no malice aforethought and for the youthful sake of 
‘messin’ around” (one exception being when the Beav 
takes a dare from the diminutive, faintly disagreeable 
Whitey Whitney to climb into a steaming bow! of ‘‘soup”’ 
on a billboard). Needless to say, Beaver must accept the 
consequences from his dad, who is, in the timeless words 
of Larry Mondello (a whiny fat boy in the Beav’s social 
circle), ‘not a hittin’ father.”” Cleaver pere favors “‘les- 
sons in life’ lectures over cruel and unusual punishment 

Continued on page 10 
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The Guaranteed 


Phone In Classified Service 
From The Boston Phoenix. 


Call 267-1234 


Classified — 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better for you. We guarantee that if your ad in 
the For Sale, Apartments for Rent, Roommates or many other categories doesn’t work after you’ve 
bought it in advance for two consecutive weeks . . . we will keep running it FREE. Not just for one 
more week, but until it works. All you have to do is call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee ap- 
plies to any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now THAT’s a guarantee. FREE until it 
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Too true 


to be good 


Kissinger and the 
decline of the West 


by Larry Simonberg. 


M. eis as a governing factor in 


American foreign policy has had bad 
press at least as far back as Woodrow 
Wilson. It is a piece of common wisdom 
to acknowledge that idealistic concern for 
the welfare of individuals is counter-pro- 
ductive and harms our vital interests. 

After the horrors of the Viet- 
nam/Watergate era, however, morality 
began to look attractive again. Jimmy 
Carter was widely lauded for making 
‘‘human rights” a cornerstone of his pol- 
icy. But, soon enough, cries of ‘‘weak- 
ness’ and ‘‘ineffectiveness”’ began to re- 
sound. To many, the hard-headed real- 
politik of the Reign of Henry Kissinger 
looked like the good old days. 

Two new books exemplify the widely 
divergent views of our role in the world 
that are in constant competition. Travels 
With Henry, by Richard Valeriani 
(Houghton Mifflin, 400 pp., $12.95), is a 
detailed account — admiring, even loving 
— of the diplomatic wanderings of Kis- 
singer. It has no more concern for the use 
of moral means in the pursuit of worthy 
ends than does its subject. Sideshow: Kis- 
singer, Nixon and the Destruction of 
Cambodia, by William Shawcross (Simon 
and Schuster, 396 pp., $13.95), is a lu- 
cid, dispassionate exploration of one of 
Kissinger’s more amoral adventures. In 
avoiding obvious polemic, it returns a 
devastating indictment. 

Valeriani, NBC’s diplomatic -corre- 
spondent, accompanied Kissinger on 
many of his far-flung travels. Like most 
of the boys on the plane, he came to ap- 
preciate Kissinger’s charm, grasp of de- 
tails, cunning, unflagging energy and 
self-denigrating humor. He came to like 
the man — his frankness with the press, 
his daring moves, his ability to wrap all 
sorts of streak: suspicious leaders around 
his pinl “iva 

Trave With Henry is supposed to be 
a funny look at how the man operated. I 
suppose it’s possible to laugh on a num- 
ber of occasions, but the moment you be- 
gin to ponder the deeper implications of 
Kissingerian policy and practice, the “vit 
and visdom” pall. Valeriani is simply not 
interested in — or not equipped to deal 
with — the misery visited on Cambo- 
dians, Chileans, Greeks and sundry oth- 
ers by the latterday Metternich. 

For reasons of space, the author has 
concentrated on Kissinger’s travels to 
Russia, China and most extensively, the 
Middle East. In so doing, he has painted a 
convincing picture of Kissinger’s success 
in achieving his grand design. Detente 
with the Russians, opening the door to 
China and disengaging the Arabs and Is- 
raelis were all major accomplishments in 
quest of a balance of power that would 
prevent a catastrophic conflict between 
the great powers. There’s no question 
about Kissinger’s success in these areas. 
Valeriani quotes an aide on his boss’s tri- 
umphs in the Middle East: ‘‘He was about 
as conspiratorial as the people he was 
dealing with. They found a kindred 
spirit.” 

Unfortunately, in his obsession with 
neutralizing Communist expansionism 
and shoring up the West, nations on the 
periphery of the main contest or peoples 
too naive or weak to stand up for their 
own interests were made to suffer cruel- 
ly. The Greek colonels were reliable al- 
lies, no matter how crudely they regi- 
mented the cradle of democracy. The de- 
struction of Allende was necessary to 
prevent another Cuba, no matter how 
viciously the Pinochet regime took retri- 
bution. The secret bombing and subse- 
quent invasion of Cambodia were re- 
quired to stave off the fall of the totter- 
ing bulwark of “freedom” in Saigon. 

None of this enters the blithe pages of 
Travels With Henry, which is chiefly 
interested in the jokes Henry told, the re- 


porters’ misadventures with their lug- 
gage and the spirit of camaraderie. The 
book does not answer the question of 
whether Kissinger believed his policies 
were good for Chileans, Greeks and 
Cambodians. But there are tantalizing 
moments. An American official de- 
scribes Kissinger as almost “paralyzed” 
by the Yad Vashem memorial to the 
Holocaust in Israel. And Kissinger is 
quoted in a speech as declaring that 
“moral ends are often not enough in 
themselves. The means used also have a 
moral quality and moral consequences.” 

At.this' point, one can ‘turn:to Side- 
show for an examination of the quality 
and consequences of Kissinger’s means. 
The conclusion of Shawcross’s remark- 
able book is inescapable: Cambodia was 
deliberately sacrificed and its people mur- 
dered and maimed in great numbers as a 
result of the Nixon-Kissinger quest for 
“peace with honor” in Vietnam. Uncon- 
stitutional actions were taken in this pur- 
suit, and the result of American policy 
was the accession to power of the un- 
speakable, previously weak band of reb- 
els known as the Khmer Rouge. 

Shawcross, a British journalist, builds 
his case without emotion and supports it 
with mountains of documentation from 
interviews and classified papers. He in- 
cludes a brief but necessary history of 
Cambodia. He does not attempt to 
include explanations by Nixon and 
Kissinger for their actions. But he is 
meticulous in trying to understand their 
motivations. He never foams at the 
mouth. He frequently gives them the 
benefit of the doubt on intentions and 
notes the occasions when American ac- 
tions were successful. 


I he story told in Sideshow is far too 
complicated to recapitulate in detail here. 
But a summary will give the flavor. In 
1969, Nixon decided that the situation in 
Vietnam warranted secret bombing at- 
tacks on Cambodia. The policy sup- 
posedly would aid Vietnamization — the 
plan to gradually withdraw American 
troops, as promised during the election 
campaign, and turn the fighting over to a 
much-strengthened South Vietnam. 
North Vietnamese occupation of the 
border regions of Cambodia posed a seri- 
ous threat to Saigon. 

Massive bombing of these ‘‘sanc- 
tuaries’’ was authorized, with Nixon and 
Kissinger insisting on total secrecy. Flight 
records were falsified to make the bomb- 


ing missions appear to have been aimed at _ 


South Vietnamese territory. Kissinger 
connived at wiretapping newsmen and 
loyal aides. The feckless William Rogers, 
Secretary of State, was kept out of any 
role in making and implementing 
decisions. Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird, wily but frustrated, had serious 
questions about the Cambodian policy 
and had to be circumvented. The Nixon 
administration would later argue that 
Prince Sihanouk, who had kept Cambo- 
dia more or less at peace as Vietnam and 
Laos burned, had indicated no objection 
to the bombing. 

SHawcross questions this justification. 
Whether Sihanouk tacitly supported the 
bombing of his unwanted guests or not, 
things quickly got out of hand. The raids 
dispersed the North Vietnamese troops 
into the heartland of Cambodia, and 
while it may have provided a respite in 
Vietnam, Shawcross argues that it was, at 
best, a delaying action. The damage to 
Cambodian farmland and the killing of 
civilians concerned nobody outside of 
Cambodia. 

In 1970, Sihanouk was overthrown by 
the hapless General Lon Nol. Shawcross 
believes that the CIA had no direct role in 
the coup, but the fact is that the United 
States was delighted to be rid of the mer- 
curial, irascible prince. While claiming to 
be aloof from Cambodian internal af- 
fairs, the Nixon administration soon be- 
came immersed in advising and equip- 
ping Lon Nol in his holy war against the 
Communists. The 1970 “‘incursion’’ was 
the logical result of this policy. South 
Vietnamese troops gleefully massacred 
their old enemies, the Cambodians, to the 
chagrin of even Lon Nol. The tragic 
course was set. Millions of American dol- 
lars set off wild inflation. Corruption ran 
rampant through the Cambodian officer 
corps. Refugees flooded Phnom Penh. 
Others, seeking to oust the South Viet- 
namese and their American allies, joined 
the Khmer Rouge in the forests. 

As Congress sought to halt first the 
bombing and then all aid to Lon Nol, 
Nixon, Kissinger and the Joint Chiefs 
used one stratagem after another to evade 
the restrictions. Despite the increasingly 
untenable position of the Lon Nol re- 
gime, Washington refused to change its 
policy. It is Shawcross’s contention that 
the greatest failing was not to consider 
supporting the return of Sihanouk, 
which Kissinger’s new friends, the 
Chinese, would have been happy to see. 
The author claims there were several op- 
portunities to at least-try to restore 
Cambodian neutrality under Sihanouk, 








who would have been welcomed by many 
Cambodians who had supported Lon Nol 
and by others who were fighting with the 
Khmer Rouge. But the American refusal 
to change its policy forced Sihanouk to 
remain as the figurehead leader of the 
Cambodian Communists he despised. 


K vvcicee: and Nixon did not seem to 
appreciate the growing estrangement of 
the Khmer Rouge and Hanoi. Maybe it’s 
more accurate to say they simply didn’t 
care. For all the honorable attempts by 
some American officials to help ‘the 
Cambodians, it dawned on them that the 
White House was not really interested in 
the fate of Cambodia. 

The policy — and it’s never clear 
whether Nixon or Kissinger was the 
prime mover — was intended to make the 
US look tough. They both subscribed to 
the ‘Madman Theory” of war — k« ep the 
enemy off balance, thinking vou aaa 
enough to do anything. Nixon may have 
been crazier than he realized, but the 
theory failed. 

Sideshow takes us step by step through 
a tangled thicket into a clearing where a 
deadly rain is falling — still falling. It tells 
of babies torn limb from limb, but it 
understands that such descriptions are ir- 
relevant to people like Henry Kissinger. 
In Travels With Henry, an unnamed 
journalist suggests that Kissinger was de- 
termined to see that the Holocaust and 
Hiroshima never be repeated. But, in 
Cambodia, he has a contender in that 
exalted league. 

In his last sentences, Shawcross sums 
up his findings: “Neither the United 
States nor its friends nor those who are 
caught helplessly in its embrace are well 
served when its leaders act as Nixon and 
Kissinger acted, without care. Cambodia 
was not a mistake; it was a crime. The 
world is diminished by the experience.” 

The unhappy story makes one think 
about the purging possibilities of a war- 
crimes trial. But only conquerors can try 
war criminals, and Cambodia could not 
conquer the United States. If somehow it 
could, I would not want to be Henry 
Kissinger’s defense counsel. 

Reading Travels With Henry left me 
depressed, illustrating as it does the shal- 
low.and trivial nature of most of the press 
and the ease-with which it is flattered and 
manipialated: Reading Sideshow left me 
le ,dllustrating as it does that 
CaP oat it usually comes 
too ins for the victims. But that’s letting 


morality intrude. That's being weak. » . 
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RECORDS AND A 
Same 
TAPES CHEAP wory 





JAMES TAYLOR 
FLAG 


including: 
Up On The Roof/Company Man 
Johnnie Comes Back/Day Tripper 
Brother Trucker/Millworker 





FLASH AND THE PAN 


including: os 
Hey, St te bat African Shuffle Ted Nugent 
Walking In The Rain/Down Among The Dead Men ‘ 
Man InThe Nii 2 » State Of Shock 
te i i ’ including: 
State Of Shock/Paralyzed/! Want To Tell You 
Alone! Take It Or Leave It 





FC 36058 James Taylor 
outdoes himself with his 
new album, which con- 
tains some out-and-out 


BOB DYLAN rockers as well as some 
AT BUDOKAN blues, funk, and the ex- 


er : : P > Fae including: quisite ballads he’s known 

mes Bit i McFADDEN & eS goer Like A Rolling Stone/! Shall Be Released for. James has never 
, . ‘ ‘ Just Like A Woman/All Along The Watchtower | sounded better! 

ro Doggy > Hagges eas py WHITEHEAD ge Sane Knockin’ On Heaven's Door/Forever Young 

you're ready for the |Ain'tNo Stoppin’ Us Now/I've Been Pushed Aside FE 36000 Ted's back with THE al- 

1980's, Flash and the Pan Mr. Music/Got To Change/! Got The Love bum that will paralyze the world of 

are ready to take you ‘ rock ‘em, shock 'em, snake charmin’ 

there. music! 





2-RECORD SET 
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Electrifying Rock ’n’ Roll 
Don’t Miss the PC2 S067 Oyfen's most compell- 
ing work, captured live at the legen- 
Michigan Mad Man dary Japanese Concert Hall. This 
‘ 4 : of R&R - two-record set contains a large full- 
JZ 35800 There “Ain't No Stop- ! size color poster and for the first 
pin’... ."" super songwriters and pro- June 3, Boston Garden time printed lyrics. 
ducers Gene McFadden and John 
Whitehead now, as their undeniable 
talents are revealed in what proves 
to be a classic debut album. 
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ite, and ex-host of America 2- 
nite, Martin Mull is finally cap- ‘ fd 
tured “live” in concert, and 

your tastebuds will never be 

the same again! As Martin so 

humbly: explains}'OhH’s'the best | 

could do on an empty stom- 

ach.” A new instant classic in- 

cluding “Pig in a Blanket,” 

“The Fruit Song,” and “Don’t 
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Get together with yourself and listen. With featured players such as 
Mick Ronson and backing provided by Asbury Park virtuosos, Roy 
Bittan, Max Weinberg. and Gary Tallent, both of you will be just crazy 
about lan Hunters new album. 
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Cellars 


Continued from page 7 

(no TV for a week, no movies for a 
month, etc.), except in the most ex- 
treme cases; and dad is not above apolo- 
gizing when he’s in the wrong. Then, 
too, Ward understands the trials of 
friendship, as witness his own closest 
associate, meddlesome stuffed-shirt 
Fred Rutherford, not to mention son 
Wally’s chumminess with the somewhat 
sleazy, classically obsequious Eddie 
Haskell (a source of irritation to the 
Cleaver parents). 

Whatever indignities he may suffer, 
Beaver’s generosity of spirit (or perhaps 
it’s mere ‘50s-style alacrity) never per- 
mits him to spurn his troublesome pals. 
And, on these spring afternoons, when 
Americans feel increasingly misled and 
generosity appears to have gone the way 
of the three-cent stamp, it’s easy to see 
why 1979's kids would dismiss the Beav- 
er as a hopeless chump. 


* * * 
C Divs AND ENDS: Carol Sloane and 


Jimmy Rowles are at Lulu White’s May 
29-31 .... The Boston Jazz Conspiracy 
Quintet, featuring Buddy Aquilina, is at 
Pooh’s Pub June 1-2... . Jack’s Slack at 
the Inn Square Men’s Bar June 3-4.... 
Guitarist Jim Hall and trombonist Bob 
Brookmeyer are reunited, with the guitar 
tandem of Mick Goodrick and Randy 
Roos for openers, at Jonathan Swift's 
May 29.... The Energetics at the Main 
Act May 31. 

And speaking of the Main Act, ru- 
mors are circulating that the Lynn club is 
planning a suit against Don Law and the 
Paradise on restraint-of-trade grounds. 
While Gregg Snerson, who books the 
Main Act, declined to comment, sources 
within the local music business confirm 
that a suit is currently being prepared. If 
the Main Act brings action, it will be the 
second such suit against a rock ‘n’ roll 
promoter; depositions have been taken 
on a similar action centering on Larry 
Magid, kingpin promoter in Phila- 
delphia. The case goes to trial in Septem- 
ber and industry figures (not just in Bos- 
ton) will be watching with great interest. 
While it is too soon to determine wheth- 
er a suit against Law will parallel the 
Magid case, it does reflect a growing feel- 
ing that litigation may be the only re- 
course by which a new promoter can 
challenge the status quo in a given area. 


‘Alien’ : 


Continued from page 4 


; , Lind we 
its narrow passageways, and in the centér 


sit the phallic remains of a pilot from an- 
other wofld; he is surrounded by big, 
leathery eggs, one of which will hatch the 
monster. Giger’s Art Nouveau-like de- 
signs are metallic and industrial, yet 
weirdly organic as well. They drip and 
ooze. The spiraling cables look like 


tentacles, the scaffolding like ribs, the 


walls like muscles and organs. Sur- 
rounded by the Dolby stereo, you feel 
lost in the belly of the ship, with eerie 
sounds echoing down distant corridors. 
The effect is dreamlike, subliminal. It’s as 
if you are watching one movie while your 
subconscious watches another. 

The monster, by the way, is a beauty. 
The invention of a movie monster is no 
mean feat — and besides, we live in a 
jaded era: a husky lunk in a Halloween 
costume won’t cut the mustard anymore. 
Indeed, even the buggiest, scaliest old 
monster — the Creature From the Black 
Lagoon, for instance — never wore well 
on the screen. Once you had taken a good 
gander or two at him, the rest of the 
movie lost its grip on you. Alien’s makers 
have solved this dilemma quite handily. 
They put their creature through several 
stages of a bewilderingly complex life 
cycle, and so deliver four or five mon- 
sters for the price of one. When the thing 
is relatively young, it resembles a gluey 
sea-food platter: squirmy bits of oyster 
and mussel nestled within an angry 
Alaskan king crab. At that stage, it’s 
small enough to hide in dark corners of 
the space ship, and, when the crew mem- 
bers go poking after it, we cringe in 
anticipation of its leaping down at them 
from some heating duct or computer 
panel. This is shuddery fun, but it isn’t 
long before the mood turns very dark in- 
deed. In one sudden, superbly edited 
scene, the monster is jettisoned from its 
larval stage, emerging in a hideous burst 
of blood and bile and taking a man’s life 
in the process. This moment is as hor- 
rifying as anything the movies have ever 
offered, and I don’t think many people 
will be prepared for its realism. No other 
screen monster has ever looked so or- 
ganic, so viscous and alive. Gone is the 
usual comfort of anthropomorphism; 
you can’t pigeonhole this creature or 
laugh him off. And by the end of the 
film, when he’s grown to monumental 
size, the confrontations between creature 
and crew feel primal, fatalistic: he comes 
to embody fear itself. 

When he boards the Nostromo, the 
very look of the film changes. The ship 
grows claustrophobic and airless, and 
Scott begins to play with muted, creepy 
light effects. Here, as in his first feature, 
The Duellists (1978), Scott uses incense 
smoke as a filter. You can’t see it, but it 
makes the light move strangely, almost 
purposefully, in sheets. The ship’s blue 
tones begin to go purple; its browns veer 
toward black and the edges of things 
seem to breathe. During a series of sus- 
pense sequences that tie your guts in 
knots, Scott places his characters in close- 
ups at the edges of the huge 70-mm 
frame, and we find ourselves peering in- 


to the undifferentiated, ‘tenebrous colors’ *’ 


at the center of the screen. Indeed, the 
actors often seem to be there merely as 
bait. Yet, they manage relaxed, sympa- 
thetic performances. And two even shine 
— a difficult thing to do in any horror pic- 
ture. Ian Holm, as an aloof, rather sus- 
picious science officer, throws off glim- 
mers of emotion that are so fast that we're 


never sure what we've just seen — which 
is exactly the right way to handle a 
character whose coldness may be either 
sinister or merely the result of a bad case 
of scientific detachment. And Sigourney 
Weaver, in her first screen role, does 
wonders with the part of an officer forced 
to take command. With her cool, dark 
eyes and Jane Fonda-like seriousness, she 
turns the traditional screaming-female 
role into something heroic. Not the least 
of Alien’s feats is that it is our first femi- 
nist sci-fi thriller. 

Alien’s gruesome efficiency almost en- 
sures that it won’t rival Star Wars at the 
box office. And yet, I’m impressed by the 
film’s restraint. Once the first outbursts 
of horror are past, Scott concentrates on 
suspense, and, though not all the charac- 
ters survive, the ones with whom we've 
developed some empathy are dispatched 
without sadism or bloodshed. Still, a lot 
of people are going to resent being put 
through the mill for a silly monster 
movie. And in a way, I agree with them. 
If only Alien were as sophisticated as it 
looks. I’m getting a little tired of movies 
that honor genre conventions with such 
humility that they’re unwilling to expand 
upon them. Couldn’t Alien have 
stretched a little? Couldn’t it have ex- 
plored the psychology of its characters or 
maybe nosed into their relationships? The 
worst of it is that Alien keeps falling back 
on the hoariest monster-movie clichés, 
for no apparent reason other than to do 
them homage. When, in the midst of 
some of the most jolting horror footage 
ever filmed, Yaphet Kotto mumbles, 
“This place gives me the creeps,” you 
don’t know whether to laugh or throw 
popcorn at the screen; it’s said without a 
trace of irony. And when the monster is 
pursuing Sigourney Weaver and she 
suddenly decides she’s got to go look for 
her precious little pussycat, you wonder 
if the director’s lost his mind. I think I de- 
tect the heavy hand of producer Walter 
Hill in these scenes; his dead-serious 
genre-worship weighed down his last two 
films, The Warriors and The Driver. 
What Alien needs most is a touch of 
levity. And what's so great about the 
majority of those old monster movies 
anyway? Alien is the most authentic- 
looking sci-fi scare picture ever made. But 
how can you believe a word of any movie 
whose characters talk like Richard Carl- 
son in It Came From Outer Space? & 


‘Searchers’ 


Continued from page 4 

Star Wars, when Luke returns to the 
ranch to find his aunt and uncle killed, 
and when the young hoods in Mean 
Streets go to the movies, The Searchers is 
one of the films they see. Paul Schrader 
and Martin Scorsese try to see it at least 
once a year. Critic Stuart Byron went off 
the deep end entirely and wrote, “All 
modern American literature comes from 
one book by Mark Twain called Huckle- 
berry Finn, said Ernest Hemingway, and I 





think in the same broad sense it can be 
said that all recent American cinema de- 
rives from John Ford’s The Searchers.” 


H.::.... also spoke of the neces- 
sity of having a built-in bullshit de- 
tector; mine starts ringing when I read 
statements like Byron’s. He ought to of- 
fer a prize for the essay best describing 
the influence of The Searchers on Nash- 
ville and Annie Hall. John Ford was al- 
ready an anachronism in 1956, a man 
with a Victorian sensibility (like Chap- 
lin’s or D.W. Griffith’s) who managed to 
produce some of his best work in the age 
of television. As much as the young 
American directors admire him, they 
can’t really imitate him, because they 
don’t have his beliefs and values: his 
Catholicism, his patriotism, his» feeling 
for the family. They can express nostal- 
gia that such values are lost; they can eas- 
ily create an alienated character like Ethan 
Edwards, but they can’t place him in the 
Fordian context that makes his plight so 
tragic. 

John Ford is the great American di- 
rector in the way that Dickens is the great 
English novelist — you have to accept 
him, warts and all. If you haven’t seen 
The Searchers before, you should be 
aware that there are many things in it that 
will make you cringe: Natalie Wood, as a 
girl kidnaped by Indians, looking as 
though she’s playing Princess Summer- 
fall Winterspring in a pageant at Holly- 
wood High; the heavy-handed mascu- 
line horseplay that passes for humor here 
and in Ford’s other films; ‘outdoor’ 
scenes that were obviously shot in a stu- 
dio; Max Steiner’s music, which Ford 
himself said should have been for Cos- 
sacks, not cowboys. 

So much for reservations. For all its 
flaws, The Searchers is a great film; it is 
an epic; it is the best thing Ford ever did. 
It is one of those American works, like 
The Great Gatsby, that we.can go back to 
again and again, for study or sheer en- 
joyment, because it tells us so much about 
ourselves in a manner that can be ana- 
lyzed endlessly. 

The story is a simple one. Ethan Ed- 
wards, a Confederate veteran, arrives at 
his brother’s ranch in Texas in 1868; it is 
hinted that he has been involved in some- 
thing shady between the end of the war 
and his return. Word is*received of Co- 
manches in the area. Ethan (John Wayne) 
and Martin Pauley (Jeffrey Hunter), a 
young man with Indian blood who lives 
with the brother’s family, join a party of 
Texas Rangers to search for the Indians. 
They learn, too late, that the Comanches 
have been luring them away from the 
ranch, which. is the target of an attack. 
They return to find the ranch burned; the 
family slaughtered, and the youngest 
daughter, Debbie, kidnaped. Ethan be- 
gins an obsessive search for the band of 
Comanches that has the girl. Martin joins 
him, first only because he wants to re- 
cover the girl he considers a sister — even 
though Ethan tells him, ‘‘She’s no kin of 
yours,” but later to protect her from 
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Ethan, who, he has learned, intends to kill 
Debbie when he finds her, because ‘’she’s 
been livin’ with a buck.” The search takes 
five years, wanders all over the West, and 
reaches a climax when the Comanches are 
discovered not far from where the girl 
was taken originally. 


T.. Searchers has epic sweep; it 
seems, in a good sense, to go on for years. 
The director of photography was Win- 
ton C. Hoch, who worked with Ford on 
The Quiet Man and She Wore a Yellow 
Ribbon. Ford’s beloved Monument Val- 
ley never looked better. Ford thought his 
strong point was composition. He was 
right. He was, with Jean Renoir, the mas- 
ter of the art that conceals art. A man gets 
off a horse, walks toward the camera, 
everything is exactly where it should be 
and it is difficult to say precisely why. 
George Orwell thought that good prose 
should be like a windowpane; this is usu- 
ally the case with Ford’s technique. 

At the heart of the film, holding every- 
thing together, there is a great perform- 
ance. While John Ford was making The 
Searchers, John Huston was involved in 
the thankless task of trying to:make a 
great film of Moby Dick. Who would 
have thought that the closest character in 
the American cinema to Captain Ahab 
would be played by John Wayne? Ethan 
Edwards — violent, vindictive, sexist, rac- 
ist — is an indictment of everything that 
has come to be summed up in the word 
“macho.” In him, all the pioneer virtues 
— courage, resourcefulness, physical 
strength, knowledge of the wilderness 
and the Indians — are perverted to an in- 


sane end. He isn’t saddled with the 
pseudo-Shakespearean bombast that 
gave Gregory Peck so much trouble when 
he took on the role of Ahab; his terse, bit- 
ter lines express his character perfectly — 
particularly his oft-repeated, ‘That'll be 
the day,”” which takes on a different 
shade of meaning every time he utters it. 

The Comanche band is as elusive as the 
white whale; Ethan’s obsessive pursuit is 
his attempt to ‘‘strike through the mask” 
at everything that is wrong with his life. 
There is no softening of the character to 
tailor it to the John Wayne persona here, 
as there is in other films he did for Ford or 
Howard Hawks. Don’t let Wayne’s poli- 
tics or his many wooden performances 
prejudice you; this is screen acting at its 
best. 


de ’50s were the period of the adult 
Western and the cowboy on the couch. It 
is ironic that the great Freudian Western 
was made by John Ford, who hated psy- 
chological interpretations of his work. I 
believe there was a tension between Ford 
and his material here. He may even have 
found some of the things spelled out in 
the Alan LeMay novel distasteful, and so 
shoved them below the surface, where 
they are even more potent. To state it 
bluntly, Ethan is in love with his broth- 
er's wife. This is suggested so fleetingly 
that many viewers miss it. The leader of 
the Rangers, beautifully played by Ward 
Bond, glances into a bedroom and sees 
Martha Edwards lovingly stroking 
Ethan’s cavalry coat. This, a few glances 
the pair exchange, and the fact that it is 
Martha’s name Ethan cries out when he 


returns to the burning ranch, are the only 
clues we get. When Martha is raped and 
murdered by the Comanches, Ethan 
transforms his guilt inté an insane ha- 
tred of miscegenation. 

Race and sex, then — and violence, the 
violence Rap Brown said was as Ameri- 
can as apple pie. The Searchers is as vio- 
lent a film as Taxi Driver, but most of the 
violence takes place off-screen, often just 
outside the frame. We don’t see Ethan 
shoot out the eyes of a dead Indian or the 
results of the Comanches’ murder raids. 
Sam Peckinpah might have shown the In- 
dian’s eyeless head and the women’s mu- 
tilated bodies and set us to wondering 
how the makeup man did it; Ford leaves 
these things to our imaginations, and the 
horror remains. The worst things in the 
film are reflected in the faces of the char- 
acters. Watch John Wayne’s eyes when 
he views the insane captives, or returns 
from finding the body of a girl who has 


been raped and murdered, and try to tell - 


yourself he can’t act. 

Most of the studies of The Searchers I 
have read barely mention Alan LeMay’s 
novel. It is a good one, far above the level 
of the pulp fiction that formed the basis 
for most of Ford’s westerns. How Ford’s 
screenwriter, Frank Nugent, changed and 
improved it would make a fascinating 
George Bluestone-style “novel into film’ 
study. For example, the character Mose 
Harper, in the book just another ranch- 
er, as tailored for Hank Worden (one of 
Ford’s stock company) becomes a 
strange half-crazy man who functions as 
what can only be called a Shakespearean 
fool: he comments on the action, and his 
character parallels Ethan’s. It is Mose, not 


Ethan, who finally locates the Co- 
manches. 


i he Searchers opens and closes with a 
shot of Ethan framed in a doorway, and 
doorways occur as a motif throughout the 
film. It is a beautiful structural device; 
the shots frame the film the way the door- 
way frames the man. At the end, every- 
thing has come full circle. The search is 
over, the girl is restored to the pioneer 
community, and Ethan stands alone in 
the doorway, a man who has lost every- 
thing, even the search that has given his 
life meaning. The voices of the Sons of 
the Pioneers, so annoying in other Ford 
films like Wagonmaster, are transcen- 
dent here as they rise on the soundtrack. 
Ethan slowly turns and walks away, his 
loss expressed in every line of his body. 
The door swings shut and the screen goes 
black. It is one of the great moments in 
film, as great as Chaplin’s smile at the end 
of City Lights or the two tiny figures 
struggling through the snow at the end of 
Grand Illusion. 

In Peter Bogdanovich’s loving docu- 
mentary, Directed by John Ford, John 
Wayne says that when he stands in the 
doorway at the end and brings one arm 
up across his body to grip the other, he 
was imitating a gesture habitual to Harry 
Carey, the cowboy actor Ford directed in 
silent films and whose son and wife ap- 
pear in The Searchers. This is more than a 


_bit of movie trivia. It is both an indica- 


tion of the continuity in Ford’s work and 
a perfectly appropriate dramatic gesture. 
Ethan seems to be feeling himself to see if 
he is still there. * 
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Single Male Mother 
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Mother's Helper 


No exp. nec’y. | do cooking. Don’t sweat 
laundry, either; the kids can wear dirty 
clothes. | desperately need only 2 things: 
relief in basic child care when | can't choose 
between bludgeoning or simply strangling 
the kids (I love them, | really do, but some- 
times...), and company, just for me. I’m a 
mother, yes, but I’m a man, too, if you get 
my drift. Sleep-in preferred. Noise level high; 
wages low. HELP! 


Mother’s Day by Robert Miner. Wherever 
you buy paperbacks. From Pocket Books. 
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Theatre 


Continued from page I 

some wittily pornographic renditions. The artful 
combination of three such different people, each 
with his or her own motives and personalities, 
deployed on three distinct levels of the stage in a 
pattern of arresting, mannerist grace, is both 
delicious and evocative — a rare treat for an Ameri- 
can audience; and rendered in English, to boot. 

Perhaps the most provocative aspect of Kabuki- 
Hawaii is that there are over a dozen women in the 
company of actors. On the Japanese kabuki stage 
women are portrayed by men, actors called on- 
nagata who spend their professional lives perfect- 
ing an idealized vision of femininity. (It is said that 
the geisha of Genroku Japan looked to the onnagata 
of kabuki for paradigms of dress, gesture and vocal 
inflection — a particularly Asian instance of life 
imitating art.) The women in Kabuki-Hawaii who 
play women’s roles have learned the onnagata tech- 
nique, which is what makes their success so daz- 
zling. They are women playing men-playing-wom- 
en in the sense that they maintain the conventions of 
body movement, head angle, facial expression and 
vocal intonation established by the onnagata as the 
essence of theatrical womanliness. The always imag- 
ined threat to the visual and aural conventions of 
kabuki that stems from the possible introduction of 
actresses certainly seems diminished by this pro- 
duction. 

A final oddity: some of the women in the com- 
pany portray men. I have no idea whether this in- 
novation springs from equal opportunity practices 
or stems rather from a paucity of male acting en- 
thusiasts. What was striking was how very good 
these women were in a variety of styles. Those who 
played energetic and comic retainers were superb in 
their agility, precision and clowning. And casting a 
woman in the role of Kampei, the romantic young 
samurai-lover of Okaru, was sheer inspiration, for it 
captured perfectly the androgynous and alluring na- 
ture of the typical kabuki romantic hero. The ideal- 
ization of the slightly effete male has been a thread 
running through Japanese literature at least since 
The Tale of Genji; the casting of a woman in such a 
role manages to achieve exactly the desired balance 
of delicacy and attractiveness native to the tradi- 
tion. 

Aloha, Kabuki-Hawaii! Come back next time 
with The Scarlet Princess of Edo and prove to us 
that this is only the beginning of classical Japanese 
drama in English. 


Dance 


Continued from page 5 

minor gesture, but they took their time doing it and 
let you watch the impulse, the gesture, the readjust- 
ment of weight, you felt something had happened. 
Dressed in baggy velvet outfits, they tumbled slow- 
ly across the floor like sofa cushions. The tone of the 
piece was leisurely and calm; the movements, even 
so, were precise, often just a matter of careful place- 
ment and. @ piece had“ tesbian over- 
tones, but that-wasn’t the point. The feeling was of 
coziness and being indoors. I got the impression it 
had been worked out during the Great Blizzard. 

“Abel’s Hill, 18 ... 35,” by Kathryn Kollar, 
was like a nightmare about a trip to the Chestnut 
Hill Mall. It began with five women onstage, all with 
chiffon veils over their heads to match the eerily lit 
pastels of their outfits: leotards and tights, cardi- 
gans, elbow-length gloves and socks. In the fore- 
ground sat a sixth woman with a shopping bag. The 
five went through some quasi-balletic, quasi-mod- 
ern paces; at one point they ended up lying on top of 
one another, and the shopping-bag woman lightly 
kicked them over. In this dance, plot wins out over 
movement. There were some good bits — one danc- 
er did an admirable robot — but for the most part, 
the impact of the dance came from traumatic mo- 
ments, as when two women were tied together with 
lingerie and abandoned on stage with shopping bags 
over their heads. 

These settings and plots were probably not in- 
tended to be as explicit as I describe them, but in 
watching something like ‘’Abel’s Hill,” one day- 
dreams a lot. There were big empty spaces to fill in. 

Beth Soll’s work was much more satisfying as 
dance and almost impossible to figure out as a story. 
Her two-part offering, ‘Expositions’ and “Cache,” 
used four dancers in rapidly changing combina- 
tions that were like the workings of a tiny folk cul- 
ture. A couple were always tripping across the stage, 
their feet splattering in a barefoot tap dance that re- 
quired great ettort, while interlopers acted out 
scenes on the fringes — a man kept lifting and car- 
rying a woman, then putting her down, or, alter- 
nately, breaking up the tap dancers for a swing or a 
do-si-do. Regroupings were frequent. Soll marched 
in at the end and directed some singing. She then 
strung together all this individual, scattered move- 
ment and performed a graceful, swift solo — as if she 
had gathered all her cards into a deck and shuffled 
them effortlessly and efficiently into a neat stack be- 
fore us. 

Of the larger companies, Dancentral was the most 
successful, performing “Rule Book,” a piece in 
which all six dancers were on-stage most of the time, 
or leaping in and out of the wings. 

Choreographed by Amy Zell Ellsworth to music 
by Scott Martin, the piece had a constant, fast pace. 


The ensemble work was strikingly clean and 
confident. Dancers somersaulted over one another 
with no stray kicks. The effect of the corps action at 
the end was actually stirring, which is difficult to 
achieve on a small scale. 

Massachusetts Dance Ensemble’s ‘Five Bach 
Studies,” by Peg Brightman, was poorly choreo- 
graphed, with two women doing a modified Soupy 
Shuffle (the prance-hop from one foot to another 
invented by Soupy Sales) as one theme. Even more 
ungainly was the romantic theme, with just too 
much of the woman’s hopping into the man’s arms 
to be considered dance. This went on too long. In 
one section the woman and man aren’t even danc- 
ing a duet, and they hang onto each other while 
waiting to dance. They presume an intimacy with 
the audience that hasn’t been established by all the 
prim and silly hopping around. 

The Festival Ballet of Rhode Island was much 
more disciplined and straightforward in its ‘’ Varia- 
tions on Purcell,” by Winthrop Cory. But the per- 
formance was too close-range for a small ballet com- 
pany: the audience saw too many wobbles. The 
piece had too many poses held too long in stances 
that made one listen, flinching, for the creaking of 
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Opera 


Continued from page 6 
to. Despite the compression necessary in so taut a 
work, it still manages to draw on a variety of 
sources, including the blues, Methodist hymns, 
country fiddling, Schoenbergian counterpoint, and 
the grinding of ice right out of the Alpine Sym- 
phony. My colleague Lloyd Schwartz has described 
Tippett’s music as being great music without being 
very good music. Encountering The Ice Break for 
the first time, one felt the exact reverse. Here was 
music that was good in the sense that it responded 
effectively and colorfully to the text and aroused 
sincere emotions, but not great in the sense that we 
were led to hear or understand anything in a new 
way. Tippett has written that ‘‘an operatic com- 
poser amasses his apparatus to suit his needs.’’ This 
seems to imply a conscious decision to be synthetic. 
So Olympion flaunts his black pride in traditional 
(dare I say Rossinian?) coloratura flourishes, Han- 
nah communes with herself in the blues, and Nadia 
slips into bel-canto delirium. Nowhere, however, is 
this eclecticism more evident than in the race riot 
that forms the centerpiece of the opera. As in Ein 
Heldenleben, distant trumpets summon the 
combatants to battle; but here, the call is ironic, lead- 
ing to death instead of victory. Rituals of intol- 
erance are then performed by both blacks and white 
as the sounds of Jamaican reggae and country-and- 
western music are perverted into symbols of racial 
hatred. This gathering-up of ideas does indeed make 
a powerful impact, but, ultimately, one is left with 
the impression of nothing more than a cunning form 
of musical journalism. 

Sarah Caldwell’s determined advocacy, however, 
was more than enough to overcome these few initial 
misgivings. The setting was spare: a clinical cage, 


designed by Herbert Senn and Helen Pond, penned 8 


in by clusters of trademarks and “pop” logos 
jostling for attention. But into it Caldwell poured an 
incredible variety of colorful movement, gadetry, 
and mixed media to explain Tippett’s sometimes ar- 
cane symbolism. Film, incense, neon fabrication, 
sound effects and swirling disco lights all had roles 
to play, yet there was no feeling of excess or incon- 
gruity — these additions formed a natural part of the 
action. Occasionally, Caldwell was able to improve 
on Tippett by fitting some of his imagery into a 
specifically American context. It was frightening to 
see the rioters’ rituals of intolerance performed be- 
neath a Black Power clenched fist and a flaming 
cross, and to have the combatants costumed in 
dashikis and Ku Klux Klan robes. Caldwell drew the 
riot itself out into the auditorium, and, with the aid 
of sirens and police lights, made it explosive, grip- 
ping and ultimately terrifying. 

No cast assembled for an Opera Company 
production in recent years has been more balanced, 
secure, or appropriate than this one. If the singers’ 
problems seemed real, it was only because everyone 
on stage corresponded so perfectly to Tippett’s 
imagining. Arlene Saunders was especially mem- 
orable as the fragile Nadia, singing her death scene 
with haunting abandon and admirable musicality. 
Jake Gardner’s Yuri was.the image of a burned-out 
‘60s activist, though his firmly focused baritone 
spoke of a bright future. Curtis Rayam deftly vault- 
ed through Olympion’s vocal hurdles, and Leigh 
Munro positively glowed as Gayle. But nothing was 
more beautiful than listening to Cynthia Clarey’s 
smoky mezzo delivering her poignant blues. In those 
moments, we were taken beyond the world of 
parables and precepts into a realm where only mu- 
sic can make everything clear. 

Caldwell conducted a surprisingly lucid account 
of the music. One could imagine a more taut and 
trenchant reading from, for example, Colin Davis, to 
whom the score is dedicated. But this was clearly a 
labor of love, meant to inspire us and to please the 
composer who beamed seraphically all over the 
Savoy on opening night. At a press conference this 
week, Caldwell expressed the hope that she might 
one day perform a cycle of Tippett operas in Bos- 
ton. Obviously, she recognizes Sir Michael Tippett 
as the composer of our time. We can only echo 
Gayle’s triumphant affirmation — ‘Sure is sol 
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WHEN TEXANS TALK TASTE, 
THEY’RE NOT JUST TALKING 
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you could get a great premium beer like Pearl was 
right in the heart of Texas. And Texas is still the only 
place you can brew a great beer like Pearl with pure 
spring water from the Country of 1100 Springs. 
But now from Luckenbach to Little Rock, 
from Austin to Boston, beer drinkers are saying 
“Gimme a Pearl!” 
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carbohydrates. And taste? Nobody even comes close. 
Because it’s the only light beer in the world brewed with 
pure spring water from the Country of 1100 Springs. So 

if you've had your fill of 96 calorie beers, try new 
Pearl Light today. 
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Pearl Brewing Co., San Antonio, Texas 
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by Clif Garboden 








SUNDAY 
1:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Toronto Biue 
Jays. 

5:00 (2) Say, Brother. Barbara Barrow-Murray 
hosts Odetta for a live performance at WGBH. Re- 
peated from last week. 

7:00 (56) Upstairs, Downstairs, “The Fruits of 
Love.” The Bellamys are experiencing financial 
difficulties, but Elizabeth's lover has a get-rich- 
again-quick scheme. 

7:30 (2) Run, America, Run. Kim Prince hosts a 
look at yet another energy-intensive alternative. 
Yes, it’s the jogging show. The thunder of thou- 
sands of sneakers rolls across the land. Sweating it 
out on the streets of the runaway American dream. 
8:00 (2) The Cousteau Odyssey, “Mediterranean: 
Cradle or Coffin?” As one of the great oceans, the 
Mediterranean is definitely on the wane. Jacques 
and his divers make a case for “mechanical de- 
struction” 's being as big a factor as pollution in the 
watery demise. 

8:00 (44) Royal Heritage: Victoria and Albert. Eng- 
land's perfect, one might say seminal, Victorian 
couple collected treasures and trash from the far 
reaches of the Empire and stashed them about the 
royal holdings at home. Sir Huw Wheldon hosts a 
look at Vicky and Al's trove and accomplish- 
ments, and gives us a tour of Osborne House on 
the Isie of Wight. Repeated from last week. 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theater: Lillie, Part XII, “Sun- 
set and Evening Star.” Edward Langtry finally 
kicks, making it ever so much more convenient for 
Lil to remarry. Jeanne Marie, Lil's daughter by a 
previous encounter, herself heads for the altar and 
discovers the identity of her biological father. 
9:00 (5) Indianapolis 500. Exclusive same-day 
coverage of one of the year’s biggest gas wasters 
— not the race, but the traffic jam of spectators try- 
ing to pe home from Indiana. Jim McKay and 
Jackie Stewart call the lap-by-lap. 
9:00 (44) Banana Peel (movie). Jeanne Moreau 
and Jean-Paul Belmondo in a comedy-melo- 
drama. 
10:00 (2) Masterpiece Theater: Lillie, Part XiIll, 
“Fifty Cents a Dance.” They're getting the series 
out of the way tonight because next week is over- 
booked by the auction. This concluding episode 
finds Lillie older and wiser, reflecting on her past 
upon the occasion of the death of Edward the King. 
10:00 (56) The Joe Oteri Show. Featuring an inter- 
view with Jane Fonda and Tom Hayden, a visit 
from columnist Ellen Goodman and another from 
California congressman Pete McCloskey. Also, a 
segment with attorney J. Ralph Atkin, who recent- 
ly testified on behalf of 600 people who have been 
subjected to the effects of nuclear testing in 
Nevada, and Elmer Pickett, one of the people for 
whom Atkin testified. 
11:30 (4) Plaza Suite (movie). Walter Matthau and 
Maureen Stapleton star in the movie version of Neil 
Simon's Broadway play. 
1:00 a.m. (2) Artists’ Showcase, “Celebrate: A 
Time to Dance.” Performance by the Mandala 
Dance Company. 








MONDAY 


8:00 (2) Bill Moyers’ Journal. A conversation with 
William Sloane Coffin and Edward Norman about 
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the role of religion in modern society. 

8:00 (7) St. Jude’s Telethon. The second annual 
fund-raiser for the children's cancer-research 
hospital in Memphis. Danny Thomas is the host of 
this New York show, with guests Susan Anton, 
Roger Williams and Trini Lopez. Well, it is a worthy 
cause. 

8:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Texas Rangers. 
9:00 (2) The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie, “Rose.” 
Students Sandy and Jenny are still filling their 
notebooks with thoughts of love. They decide to 
hold a tea for popular and attractive fellow stu- 
dent Rose and her admirers, just to generate some 
juicy material. ; 
9:00 (5) The House on Garibaldi Street. Martin 
Balsam, Topol, Nick Mancuso, Janet Suzman and 
Alfred Burke recreate the events surrounding the 
kidnaping of Adolph Eichmann by the Israeli 
Secret Service, in Buenos Aires. 





TUESDAY 


7:30 (4) Evening. Featuring the Pousette-Dart 
Band in Wellesley. 

7:30 (5) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his sel- 
vage celebrants are joined by special guest host 
Gilda Radner. 

8:00 (56) The Magnificent Seven (movie). Yul 
Brynner, Eli Wallach, James Coburn, Robert 
Vaughn, Steve McQueen, Horst Buchholz and 
Charles Bronson set a new standard for action 
Westerns in this magnificent 1960 production 
based on Kurosawa's Seven Samurai. 

8:30 (2) The BSO in Peking. A tape of the BSO's 
final concert in China, featuring Verdi's La Forza 
del Destino Overture, Mendelssohn's Violin Con- 
certo, with Joe Silverstein, Kuo’s Concerto for Pipa 
and Orchestra (the ever-popular Lui Teh-hai on 
pipa) and Beethoven's No. 5, just for old time’s 
sake. Simulcast on WGBH-FM (89.7). 

8:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Texas Rangers. 
9:30 (44) The Originals: Writers in America, “Toni 
Morrison.” In which Morrison reads from her own 
works. 

10:00 (5) The Barbara Walters Special. The unne- 
cessary Ms. Walters interviews George Burns, 
Mary Tyler Moore, Rob Reiner, Penny Marshall 
and Richard Pryor. 

11:30 (7) Basketball. NBA championship game. 








WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) Dance in America: The Martha Graham 
Dance Company Performs “Clytemnestra.” The 
classic Graham piece. Based on a story of faith- 
less love and hasty action that’s been a critical suc- 
cess since at least a long time ago. 

8:00 (4) The Bob Hope Special. Another visit from 
the undead, this a 76th-birthday party and tribute 
to those wonderful blood-soaked good old USO- 
show days featuring Robert Klein, Luci Arnaz and 
(this information is as reliable as anything else we 
tell you) the Village People performing “In the 
Navy.” Taped aboard the USS Iwo Jima. 

8:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Texas Rang- 
Ore; .. 

9:30 (2) Estampa Flamenca. Probably the first all- 
flamenco documentary. A look at the skill and 
career of American stomper Maria Benitez and her 
company. 
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THURSDAY 


7:30 (4) Evening. Robin Young visits the Maiden 
Harmonica Band. You should hear them do “Na- 
ture Boy.” 

8:00 (4) The First Three Years of Life. Harvard's 
Dr. Burton White hosts this eight-week series for 
new and soon-to-be parents about crucial de- 
velopmental issues that White has determined are 
common to all children during their first three 
years with us. 

9:00 (2) Views of Asia: The Philippines — The 
Furthest Crisis. A \ook at an old society that sud- 
denly finds itself a young nation following cen- 
turies of Spanish colonization and 50 years of 
occupation by us truly. 

9:00 (4) Aspen, Part one. Another novel for televi- 
sion with a typical TV novel plot. Young poor man 
is accused of murder and, for the sake of contrast 
if not realism, becomes the focal point of a struggle 
among the rich and powerful. Perry King, Gene 
Barry and Sam Elliott star. 


FRIDAY 


7:00 (2) The Auction. Governor King and other 
celebrity guests kick off the annual week-long 
fund-raiser, which will pre-empt everything but 
Sesame Street until the last digital watch is sold. 
Attention-getting items on this year’s block in- 
clude This Old House (you'll hear more about that 
than you care to) and, our personal favorite, two 
Australian fainting goats. 

8:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Minnesota 
Twins. 

9:00 (7) Basketball. NBA championship game. 
9:00 (44) Masterpiece Theater: Lillie, Part Xl, 
“Sunset and Evening Star.” Ah ha! Here's where all 
the WGBH programing went. A repeat of Sun- 
day's two-episode conclusion, in which both Ed- 
wards pass from Lillie’s and their own lives. The 
last installment, “Fifty Cents a Dance,” goes on at 
10 p.m. 

1:00 a.m. (4) The Midnight Special. Highlights 
from past shows, including performances by 
Donna Summer, Rod Stewart, Dolly Parton, Paul 
and Wings, Gerry Rafferty, Andy Gibb, Mac Davis 
(oh, wow), Johnny Paycheck, Ted Nugent, and the 
Little River Band. 


SATURDAY 


1:00 (2) Auction. Now through 1 a.m. 

1:00 (56) The Beast With a Million Eyes (movie). 
Ranchers are attacked by dogs and blackbirds, 
events that, upon investigation, are found to result 
from alien brain-eating influences. 

2:15 (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Minnesota 
Twins. 

2:30 (56) Year 2889 (movie). Nuclear war kills 
everyone save seven people and one monster. The 
plot works this down to two. The end is the begin- 
ning. Get it? 

8:00 (44) Previn and the Pittsburgh. A repeat of 
Andre's tribute to Benjamin Britten. 

8:30 (7) The Man Who Would Be King (movie). 
Sean Connery and Michael Caine star in one of the 
few recent well-done spectaculars. The sun never 
sets, etc. 

9:00 (44) The Cousteau Odyssey, ‘Mediter- 
ranean: Cradle or Coffin?” A repeat of Sunday's 
show, in which the upcoming demise of an ocean 
is explored. 

10:00 (44) The Best of Families, “Ambition.” So- 
cial action as Teddy Wheeler takes Jacob Riis to 
heart and plans a model housing project for slum 
dwellers. 

11:00 (56) Juke Box. Twiggy hosts Pilot, Jimmy 
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McCulloch and White Line, the Alex Harvey Band, 
Barry Ryan, Gary Glitter and Charlie. 

11:30 (4) Night Live. 
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The 525th line: More because some friends of ours 
have been recruited as semi-regular on-air guests 
than for any honest fascination with the show, we 
sat through the taping of an entire week's worth 
(two-and-a-half hours, or five half-hour segments 
taped consecutively one evening) of The Club over 
at WGBH a few Thursgays ago. The Club (aired on 
Channel 2 weekdays at 3 p.m. and weeknights at 
11 p.m.) is a more organized version of its hap- 
hazard predecessor, Club 44, which few people 
watched although it seemed to run non-stop. Ciub 
44 was itself an attempt to repackage the com- 
munity-forum content of its lackluster predeces- 
sor, Catch 44, which nobody ever watched save 
members of whatever community group had 
gained access on a given night. The current in- 
carnation of this relentless project is hosted solo 
by Charlie Stewart, who manages to be affable in a 
suspiciously insincere, car-salesman sort of way 
amid the show's somewhat manic structure. The 
ancestral intent of the program is muddled by its 
cabaret format. Whatever's scheduled to happen 
(and the scope of content is astonishing — rock- 
band sets, magic acts, interviews with MDC cops, 
movie reviews, restaurant reviews by Norma 
Nathan wearing a Halloween costume, visits from 
wine experts, advocacy-group sendups, show- 
and-tells of every description) happens on an 
elaborate bar/lounge set more reminiscent of the 
lobby of a Cincinnati whorehouse than suggestive 
of the nightclub atmosphere it’s meant to recall. 
The audience (anyone can attend, just by calling 
492-2777 and placing his name on the audience 
list) sits at tables within camera range (cheap 
thrills) and is served free beer, wine, Diet Pepsi 
and junk food as an inducement to stay through all 
five shows. When we sat in, the week's guest host 
was Dick Cavett, so the place was packed, and 
seating was more of a problem than usual. Though 
on the list, we sneaked in early with a friend from 
WGBH and managed to find nice seats from which 
we were then evicted by some intense woman from 
the station seeking to accommodate some friends. 
Only at Channel 2 could the bum’s rush be refined 
to a liberal statement: we were told we were young 
and able to stand. Once we'd been replaced by 
three women looking several years our junior, 
another friend from WGBH made our association 
with this paper known, at which point our bouncer 
decided that age was, in fact, not an issue — it was 
only that she’d known us to be at the wrong table; 
we deserved to be seated at the special reserved 
press table. Which we were, along with 18 others 
— six of whom were with the press, 12 of whom 
seemed to be friends of the band. It's great to have 
friends. 

Despite such confusion, we have to admit that 
watching the taping was fun. Cavett was clearly 
slumming and Stewart and the directors clearly 
sensed and resented it. Cavett was also clearly 
flummoxed by the format, which required him to 
clown around on stage with Luna and then con- 
duct an interview on involutional melancholia with 
a Harvard psychologist in the next breath. Being 
on The Club must be even more confusing than 
watching it, since the audience, which can't al- 
ways hear the air product through the monitors, 
gabs non-stop during interviews. Since the cam- 
eras and the audience mingle, so to speak, the 
view from the tables is perpetually blocked by one 
or the other. During Cavett's stint the off-camera 
action was near-chaos, which didn't make any- 
one’s job any easier or the shows any better. Since 
WGBH seems to have invested so much in the idea 
of The Club, it might well consider some fine-tuning 
— our suggestions are crowd control, less eclec- 
tic content and assigned seats. 
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AIRWAVE 


by Billy Pope 





SUNDAY 


7:00 a.m. (WCOZ) Horizon. Selections from Hard 
Edges, a production of the Muse Theater group, 
and a discussion of women’s theater. 
8:00 a.m.-noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. 
First, the bottle bill hits center stage once again; 
then the Hell’s Angels take on the Law; finally, 
singer Tom “Glad To Be Gay” Robinson is 
interviewed live. 
9:00 a.m. (WCAS) Foreign Policy Report. Josh 
Rubenstein of Amnesty International talks about 
“Soviet Dissidents: Who Are They?” 
9:30 a.m. (WCAS) NOW We’re Talking. Part two of 
an interview with Marilyn French, author of The 
Women’s Room, who talks about new directions in 
women’s literature and the feminist movement. 
Noon-6:00 (WHRB) The 6- and 12-String Orgy. 
The acoustic guitar of Leo Kottke, Bill Ackerman, 
Peter Lang and many more. 
12:30 (WBUR) Music from Boston University. 
Pianist Edith Stearns performs a concert that in- 
cludes Angles’s Sonata in D, Soler’s Sonata in D, 
Haydn's Sonata No. 33 and Chopin's Barcarolle. 
1:00 (WGBH) Music for a Sunday Afternoon, 
Gabriele Ferro conducts the Orchestre National de 
la Radiodiffusion Francaise in Boulez’s Visage 
Nuptial, Maderna’s Oboe Concerto No. 3, and 
eight scenes from Berlioz's Damnation of Faust. 
2:00 (WBUR) Sunday Opera. Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli conducts Rigoletto, with D'Angelo, 
Capecchi and Tucker. 
3:00 (WCAS) Live at Passim. The boogie-wodgie 
and blues of Stormin’ Norman and Suzy, plus the 
humorous folk of Ed Holstein. 
4:00 (WCRB) Special Moments. Eugene Ormandy 
conducts Telemann’s Concerto in B and Saint- 
Saens's Symphony. No. 3 (Organ), with Virgil Fox; 
an interview with Ormandy is also included. 
4:30 (WGBH) Anthology. Sir Lancelot of the Lake. 
Part one of the seventh legend from John 
Steinbeck’s book The Acts of King Arthur and His 
Noble Knights. 
6:00 (WGBH) Masterpiece Radio Theater. The 
House of Mirth. Part one of the radio adaptation of 
Edith Wharton's novel about the vacuous and 
exclusive 19th-century New York high society. 
6:00 (WRBB) All Africa’s Standing Up. An 
examination of how the Middle East peace treaty is 
afffecting Africa. 
6:00 (WHRB) The Haydn Orgy. The 12 London 
symphonies (Nos. 93 through 104). 
7:05 (WCRB) Showtime. A performance of 
Bernstein's West Side Story, which features Carol 
Lawrence, Larry Kert and Chita Rivera. 
8:30 (WGBH) Folk Heritage — live. New 
Hampshire folklorist and musician Newton Tolman 
illustrates his*music and storytelling. 

~ 8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at the Opera. Georg 
Solti directs Wagner's Die Meistersinger, with 
Bailey, Kollo, Bode and Weiki. 
9:00-midnight (WBCN) Sunday Night Concerts. 
First is the Police recorded live at the Paradise; 
then performances by Peco, the Tom Robinson 
Band, and Dwight Twilly; finally, the Doobie 
Brothers and the Boomtown Rats. 
9:07 (WEE!) Mystery Theater. “The Fall of the 
House of Usher.” Gordon Mannering visits an eld 
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friend who claims his home ha@®ecomeetomb of 
the living dead. 

11:00 (WROR) Gay Rights. Attorney Mary Dunlap 
talks about gays and gay rights in the military. 
11:30 (WGBH) Folk Festival, USA. “The Balkan 
Music Camp.” For 10 days a music camp in 
northern California draws musicians, folklorists 
and singers who share their knowledge of Balkan 
music. 


MONDAY 


Noon (WGBH) The Studs Terkel Almanac. Studs 
offers his annual Memorial Day panorama. 

3:45 (WGBH) Piano Jazz. Cy Coleman joins 
Marian McPartland for some conversation and 
music. 

7:00 (WGBH) Reading Aloud. The reading of The 
Master of Ballantrae, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
continues. 

7:30 (WGBH) The Spider's Web. The Pushcart 
War. The hysterical/historical account of the 
perennial plight of a pushcart peddler continues 
through the week. 

8:00 (WCRB) .BSO Playbacks. From a 1943 
concert, Serge Koussevitzky conducts Haydn's 
Symphony No. 88; from 1978, Klaus Tennstedt 
conducts Strauss’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 








uite. 

8:35 (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Texas 
Rangers. 

9:00 (WBUR) Open Air. “No Nukes.” This report on 
the rousing May 6 demonstration in Washington 
features the speeches of Bella Abzug, Ralph Nader 
and William Winpisinger of the International 
Machinists Union, and the music of John 
Sebastian and John Hall. 

9:00 (WCRB) Baltimore Symphony. William Henry 
Curry conducts the Overture to Verdi’s La Forza 
del Destino, Gershwin's Piano Concerto No. 1, with 
Judith Berganger, and Brahms's Symphony No. 3. 
9:07 (WEEI) Mystery Theater. “The Outsider.” A 
commuter, engrossed in his work, misses his train 
station and winds up in a town that hasn't had a 
visitor in more than 30 years. Welcome to Pride's 
Crossing. 

10:00 (WGBH) Options in Education. “Math 
Progress Report.” First is a look at math anxiety 
and students who have difficulty in the subject, 
then a look at math teaching and all its para- 
phernalia. 





TUESDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance Series. The 
Romanul Chamber Players, composed of the four 
Romanul brothers, perform a program of Faure, 
Gottschalk, Brahms and Dvorak. 

12:30 (WGBH) Anthology. See the lisiting for 
Sunday at 4:30 p.m. 

3:00-10:00 (WHRB) The Berlioz Orgy. Works 
include Harold in Italy, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Symphonie Fantastique. 

3:45 (WGBH) Piano Jazz. Count Basie joins 
Marian McPRartland in some piano talk and some 
piano jazz. 

8:00 (WCRB) BSO Playbacks. From a 1945 
concert, Serge Koussevitzky conducts Prokofiev's 








perform original and well-known songs. 


Symphony No 1 (C/assical); from 1972, Seiji Ozawa 
conducts Beethoven's Symphony No. 4. 

8:30 (WGBH) BSO in China. Simuicast with 
Channel 2, the program includes the Overture to 
Verdi's La Forza del Destino, Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto, with Joseph Silverstein, Kuo’s 
Concerto for Pipa, and Beethoven's Symphony No. 


5. 

8:35 (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Texas 
Rangers. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. Christoph von 
Dohnanyi conducts Mend 
1, Henze’s Symphony Nos 
wartung. 

9:30 (WMBR) It’s Your Dime. A discussion with 
Vietnam veterans on the problems of reassimi- 
lating into US society. 

10:00 (WHRB) Boston Platinum. Five hours of 
rock by the biggest Boston bands of the '70s — J. 
Geils, Aerosmith, Boston, the Cars and others. 
10:30 (WGBH) Labor and Technology. Jesus 
Moya, an organizer for the Texas Farm Workers, 
talks about why growers refuse to deal with the 
union, why the government refuses to allow farm 
workers the right of collective bargaining, and how 
their spirited group marched 200 miles to 
Washington. 

11:00 (WGBH) Power. A report on alternative 
energy sources and how people use them in their 
daily lives. 

11:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! Saxophonist Chico 
Freeman leads a hard-driving quartet; trumpeter 
Charles Sullivan guides his quartet in a New York 
City performance. 


d Schggnberg’s Er-~. 


11:30 a.m. (WBUR) Herizon. Members of the 
Wings collective talk about feminist therapy. 

3:00 (WMBR) Crazy Quilt. A tribute to Benny 
Goodman, the king of swing, on his 70th birthday. 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Andre 
Kostelanetz conducts Walton's Capriccio 
Burlesco, Saint-Saens’'s Le Rouet d’Omphale. 
Rachmaninoff's Piano Concerto No. 1, with Abbey 
Simon, and Beethoven's Symphony No. 1. 

9:07 (WEE!) Mystery Theater. “The Thing at 
Nolan."" A frontier youth vows to make his 


hn's Symphony NO, ougayaomineering father pay for the way.he mistrea’ 


him and his mother; an adaptation of a short storm 
by Ambrose Bierce. pe ; rad 
10:00 (WHRB) The Motown Orgy. “Can't forget the 
Motor City, there'll be music, sweet music, there'll . 
be music everywhere.” >. 





FRIDAY 


9:00 (WCRB) BSO. Joseph Silverstein conducts 
(and is violin soloist in) Copland's Rodeo 
(“Hoedown”), Mozart's Violin Concerto No. 5, and 
Brahms's Symphony No. 1. 

10:00 (WHRB) Motown: Then and Now. Motown’'s 
most popular groups in the '60s and ‘70s. 

11:00 (WGBH) Earplay. “Third and Oak; The 
Laundromat.” A comic drama about two women 
who meet in the middle of the night in a deserted 
Laundromat and discover each other's secrets. 
Midnight (WGBH) The Blues Hour. “Zydeco 
Blues.” Louisiana Bayou Blues, featuring the 
music of Clifton Chenier and Baby Yum Yum. 








WEDNESDAY 





SATURDAY 








11:00 a.m. (WBUR) Options in Education. 
“Creative Writing.” How is creative writing taught? 
(Is that a contradiction in terms?) 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance Series. The 
New England Woodwind Quintet in a program of 
chamber music. 

3:00 (WHRB) The Romantic Piano Concerto Orgy. 
All the great ones — Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff, Grieg; seven hours’ worth. 

8:00 (WGBH) New England Conservatory 
Concerts. The Conservatory Opera Theater per- 
forms Ray Luke’s Medea, conducted by the com- 
poser. 

8:00 (WCRB) BSO Playbacks. From a 1965 
concert, Erich Leinsdorf conducts Strauss’s Don 
Juan; from 1943, Serge Koussevitzky conducts 
Sibelius's Symphony No. 5. 

8:30 (WBUR) Myth and Meaning. “Myth and 
Music: Two Faces of Language.” Claude Levi- 
Strauss says that music rediscovered structures 
that once existed in mythology. 

8:35 (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Texas 
Rangers. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Andrew Davis 
conducts Subotnick’s Before the Butterfly, 
Prokofiev's Violin Concerto No. 2, with Viktor 
Tretyakov, and Verdi's Four Sacred Pieces. 

9:07 (WEE!) Mystery Theater. “A Curious Experi- 
ence.” A humorous Mark Twain Civil War story 
about a wisp of a Southern boy who flusters an 
entire Union fortress. 

10:00 (WHRB) The Grateful Dead Orgy. 


THURSDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WBUR) Options in Education. 
“Creative Writing,” part two. Does the present-day 
“back to basics” trend get in the way of creative 
writing? 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance Series. 
“Rosenshontz.” Gary Rosen and Bill Shontz 








Noon (WGBH) Masterpiece Radio Theatre. The 
House of Mirth. Part two of this radio adaptation of 
Edith Wharton's novel. 

12:30 (WBUR) Los Angeles Philharmonic. Luciano 
Berio conducts his Concerto for Two Pianos, with 
Katia and Marielle Labeque, his // Ritorno degli 
Snovidenia, and Seven Popular Spanish Songs by 
Manuel de Falla. 

1:00 (WGBH) Jazz Alive! See the listing for 
Tuesday at 11 p.m. 

2:00 (WCRB) Chicago Lyric Opera. Bruno 
Bartoletti conducts the world premiere in English 
of Penderecki’s Paradise Lost, with Shade, Stone, 
Ginkel and Esswood. 

3:00 (WHRB) The Irish Tradition. A celebration of 
traditional Irish instruments and melodies 
featuring fiddling and pipes. 

8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston Pops — live. 
Harry Ellis Dickson conducts Copland’s Lincoln 
Portrait, narrated by Tom Brokaw, and Saint- 
Saens’s Carnival of the Animals, narrated by Kitty 
and Michael Dukakis. 

9:07 (WEE!) Mystery Theater. “The House of 
Seven Gables.” An adaptation of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's classic tale of a powerful curse that 
haunts generations of two New England families. 





Note that WTBS has changed its call 
letters to WMBR. 

WBCN 104.1 FM WGBH 89.7 FM 
WBUR 90.9 FM WHRB 95.3 FM 
WCAS 740 AM WITS 1510 AM 
WCOZ 94.5 FM WMBR 88.1 FM 
WCRB 102.5 FM WRBB 91.7 FM 
WEE! 590 AM WROR 98.5 FM 














































































With the cost of driving rising daily, chances 
are you’re spending more leisure time around the 
house. And looking for ways to make that time 
more pleasureable. 


If you stop to think about it, music makes 
practically any activity more entertaining. And 
music sounds best on a quality component stereo 
system. 

If you’ve been putting off buying a good system 
(for whatever reason), we have good news. We 
think you'll be impressed with what your money 
buys at Tech Hifi. 


Thanks to technological progress equalled 
by few consumer products, component stereo 
has defied inflation. Your stereo dollar buys better 
sound today than it did five years ago. 


Quality components are also highly durable. 
They come with warranties measured in years, 
not months. And, given surprisingly little care, a 
good stereo system can outlast a typical auto- 
mobile several times over. 


What’s more, even a relatively powerful 
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AMHERST 15 East Pleasant St. 

BOSTON, Back Bay 240A Newbury St. 
BROCKTON 375 No. Montello St. 
BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave. 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 38 Boylston St. 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave. 
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system costs only pennies to 
makes it one of your best enter 
with the explosion in FM pr 
you can always find music yo 
It’s in the air, just waiting to 


At Tech Hifi, your satis: 
to us. So we carry only high-qu 
every price range. And we sta 
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most stores. Like a 7-Day Mo 
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DANVERS 198 Endicott St. QUINC 
DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt.1) SAUG 
FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9) SPRIN 
HANOVER At Hanover Mall Extension STON 
HYANNIS Rt. 132 WwORC 

(across from Cape Cod Mall) THE S 


Our “Bargain Centers”: Cambridge, 95 First St., Lechmere Sq. - Wa 
TECH HIF! STORES are also in Vermont, New York, New Jerse 
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waiting to be heard. 
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ily high-quality components in 
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'-Day Moneyback guarantee, 
> Exchange, a 90-Day Full- 
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y and compare any you're in- 
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y, your own ears will tell you 
und best. Not the salesperson. 


offers a number of system 


QUINCY 464 Washington St. 


““packages”’. They’re chosen for maximum per- 
formance and value. Here are three examples 
you'll find featured in our soundrooms this week: 


Our $299 system delivers sound that’s a lot 
richer and more detailed than you might expect. 
It has a Nikko NR315 receiver, Philips 420 
Computer-Vented speakers, and a fully-equipped 
BSR 2260A automatic turntable. 


Want more? Try our $469 system. You’ll get 
greater volume, more range, and a turntable that’s 
SO precise, your records can sound new for years. 
The system teams a Kenwood KR4000 receiver 
with Ohm E loudspeakers and a Sanyo TP636 
turntable with an ADC 95Qe cartridge. 


Our amazingly accurate $999 system packs 
a powerful punch. It combines a highly-advanced 
Hitachi SR604 receiver with JBL L-40 loud- 
speakers and a Hitachi HT356 direct-drive turn- 
table with an Ortofon FF15XE cartridge. 


What can your money buy at Tech Hifi? 
Come play in our soundroom and find out. 





@ HITACHI ortofon 
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e Sq. - Waltham, 667 Main St. - (Some guarantees not in effect). 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ohio. 


SAUGUS Rt.1 Augustine Plaza 
SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Road 
STONEHAM 352 Main Street 
WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue 


THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Ave. 


tech hifi 


Quality components at the right price. 


HANOVER, N.H. 35 So. Main Street _. 
MANCHESTER, N.H. K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
NASHUA, N.H. Nashua Mall Extension 
SALEM, N.H. 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28) 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 165 Angeli Street 
WARWICK, R.!. 1989 Post Road 
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ART LISTINGS 


A STREET GALLERY (268-3764) 
211 A St. W-F 10:30-6:30, S-S 12-4 
Selected works by Ron Boor, Doug Anderson and 


Ralph Helmick 

AHMED’S GALLERY (876-5200) 
96 Winthrop St. Camb. 

Photos by Lynn Wiles. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465) 
121 Newbury St. 
Early 20th C. American Landscapes. 

ARETA (266-4466) 

161 Newbury St. M-Sat. 10-6 
Haitian art, paintings & iron scultures. 

ART ARK (623-9776) 

46 Holland St., Somerville. 

ART/ASIA GALLERY (536-7575) 

8 Newbury, St., Boston 
Japanese printmaking in the Seventies. 

ART INSTITUTE: 6F BOSTON (262-1223) 
700 Beacon St. MW, TH 9-9 

ARTISANS (266-6300) 

165 Newbury Street 

ian Eskimo soapstone sculpture. 

ARVEST GALLERIES (247-1418) 

77 Newbury St. M-Sa. 10-6 

19th and 20th c. American paintings. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY (536-9500) 

8 Arlington St, M-F 9-5 

Silkscreen Prints by Anne Silber. 

BAAK GALLERY (354-0407) 

59 Church St, Camb. M-S 10-6 
Glass Sculpture by Thomas Patti and Weaving by 
Betty Williams. 

JACQUELINE BECKER (267-0569) 
118 Newbury St. Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30 
Oriental prints. 

ee PARCHITECTURAL CENTER (536- 
320 Newbury Street 
Jewelry by Paula S. Dinneen. 

BCA GALLERY (426-7700) 

547 Tremont St., Tues-Sat. 11-4. 
Oil paintings by Philip Gabrielli. 

BOSTON VISUAL ARTS UNION 
77 N. Washington St. Boston T-F 11-6 Sat. 11-4. 
Collage Show. 

BOTOLPH (868-6967) 

44 Brattle St. Cambridge. Mon-Sat. 10-6. 


BROMFIELD GALLERY (426-8270) 
30 Bromfield St. Mon-Sat. 12-6. 
Paintings by John Devaney. 
CAFE GALLERY (247-8040) 
73 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
Group Show. 
CAMB. ART ASSOC. (876-0246) 
23 Garden St. Tu-Sa 10-5 
Recent work/ Awards. 
CHILD'S GALLERY (266-1108) 
169 Newbury St. M-F 9-5, SAT 10-5. 
2 Centuries of New England Land and Sea. 
CLAY DRAGON (354-3205) 
26 Otis St, Cambridge. Open daily 
Porcelain dinnerware. 
COPLEY SOCIETY (536-5049) 
158 Newbury St. 10- - Closed Sun. 
“A Centennial Exhibitio 
CUTLER/STAVARDIS GALLERY (482-4151) 
354 Congress St., Boston. 
Sculpture by Mario Kon. 
DOLL ‘AND RICHARDS (266-4477) 
177 Newbury St., Boston Tues-Sat. 10-5. 
Group Fine Arts Show. 
EARTHLIGHT (266-8617) 


249 Newbury St. Tu-Fri 11-6, W 11-8, Sa 11-5. 
Specializes in fantasy and science fiction art. 


Thurs., May 17: Gala opening. 
FRAMEWORKS GALLERY (354-9867) 
7 Upland Rd., Cam. M-Sa. 10-6; T-Th. 10-9. 
Photography by Caldwell Colt. 
FRIENDS GALLERY (547-1267) 
383 Huron Ave., Camb. Tues-Sat. 10-4. 
Prints by Marianne Fisker Pierce. 
GALLERIA ROSANNA (536-9286) 
229 Newbury; Tues.-Sat. 12-6 
Fine arts graphics by contemporary artists. 
THE GALLERY (267-4029) 
303 Columbus Ave. M-Sat. 11-6 
GALLERY AT ARS LIBRE 
711 Boylston St, Boston M-F 10-5, Sat. 11-5. 
Etchings by Thomas Rowlandson. 
GALLERY IN THE SQUARE (426-6616) 


665 Boylston St. Mon.-Sat. 10-6; Sun. 12-6. 


Peter Max and Jamie Wyeth. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060) 

67 Newbury St., Boston. 

Recent watercolors by Cynthia Howard. 


GALLERY NATURE AND TEMPTATION 
40 St. Stephen St. (247-1719) Mon-Sat. 2-6 
—— and or by Elizabth Slayton. 
ery S 1 and 2 (266-2475) 
68 Newbury St. M-Sat. 9:30-5:30 
jundaneme Realism 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660) 
162 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10:30-5:30 
Traditions from 1914 to the present. 
HARCUS KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4483) 
7 Newbury St. 
Abstract Pointing of the ‘50's. 
HIRSHBERG GALLERY (266-0933) 
344 Boylston St. Sun.-Fri. 1-5 
New Works on Paper by Shimon Avni. 
IMPRESSIONS (262-0783) 
275 Darthmouth St., Tu-Fri. 10-5:30, Sa. 11-5 
Works on Paper by Roselyn Karol Ablow and Still 
Lifes by Antonia Munroe. 
KANEGIS GALLERY (267-6735) 
244 Newbury St., Bos. 
Master graphics. Picasso, Miro, Stoltenberg and 
others. 
KOLBO GALLERY (776-4486) 
40 Brattle, Cambridge. M-Sat. 10-6, W-Th till 8 
Sculpture by Michael Bogdanow. 
GEORGE LEWIS GALLERY (267-6306) 
20 Newbury St. Tues-Sat. 10:30-4:30 
George Lewis and sculpture. 
LOPOUKHINE NAYDUCH (426-4973) 
354 Congress St. Boston; Tues-Sat. 11-5:30. 
New paintings by Michael Russo. 
MOBILIA (876-2109) 
348 Huron Ave. Camb. M-Sa. 10-6. 
Alice in Wonderland Show. 
MYKONOS GALLERY (227-2709) 
Lewis Wharf, Boston. 
Kristensen Woll Collage Exhibit. 
NEW CITY HALL (725-4000) 
1 City Hall Sq. M-F 10-4. 
Recent Watercolors by Lucienne Bartfield. 
WIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835) 
179 Newbury St. 
Abstract Painting in the Seventies. 
PUCKER-SAFARI (267-9473) 
17 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10-5 
Twentieth Century Still-Life. 
PUNKT/DATA (731-8092) 


256 Hanover St. M-Sa. 7-11. 
Revelations Show. 
ROCKWELL (354-6827) 
69 Harvey St, Camb. Tu-Sa. 2-5 
Canvas and works on paper by Lena Marchi. 
ROLLY-MICHAUX (261-3883) 
= “4 Reng on h St. 
jer Calder: The Man and His Work. 
AOTENBERG GALLERY (261-3747) 
130 Newbury St, Bos. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. 
Sculpture by Jim Lewk. 
SANS REGRET (267-3382) 
131 Newbury St, Bos. M-Sat 10:30-6. 
Group Show by Contemporary American Art- 


isans. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500) 
73 Newbury St. Tu-Sa. 10-5:30 
“Paper, Clay and Tapestry.” 
SEMIRAMIS, (661-1815) 
10 Mt. Auburn St., Camb. Mon-Sat. 10-6, Th, Fri. 
til 9 
Ancient Chinese scrolls, African and Eskimo Art. 
SHLIEN GALLERY (482-9866) 
354 Congress St. Boston W-Sa. 12-5. 
one by Sylvia Vander Sluis and Andrew 


suunt SAVAGE gry “wad 
105 Newbury; M-Sat. 1 
Contemporary American te ies 

SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS (266-1810) 
175 Newbury St. T-Sa. 10-5, W til 7:30. 
National Needlework Invitational. 

STUDIO 36 (426-6639) 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. M-Sat. 12-5. 
Fox Graphics, original prints by Michael Mazur, 
Jack Levine, Jack Beal and Leonard Baskin. 


MUSEUMS _ 


BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton (333-0690). 
Tues-Sun. 10-5. Admission 50¢, 25¢ for chil- 
dren. 
Natural history, live animals and plants. 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP & MUSEUM 
Congress St. Bridge (338-1773) Open daily 9-6. 
Admission $1.50, kids $1, under 5 free. 
BROCKTON ART CENTER (1-588-6000) 
Fuller Memorial, Brockton 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 admission $1, children under 16 


free. 

BUSCH-REISINGER MUSEUM 
29 Kirkland St., Camb. (495-2338) 
Permanent collection of German art, Scandinavian 
art in all media, dating from Middle Ages to pre- 
sent. Open 9-4:45, Monday thru Sat. Etchings by 
Anders Zorn; Pechstein prints. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050) 











Cassette 


Circuitry 


Cars! 


e Dolby Noise Reduction 


e Fast Forward & Rewind 





You demand the finest in sound reproduction in your 
home ... so why not the finest in sound in your car? 


@ BLAUPUNKT 


AM/FM Stereo Radio 
with Auto-Reverse 


CR 2000D 










“Compact Size and Adjustable Shafts for Easy inatallation in Most 





Innovation — Quality — Performance 
The Blue Chip of Car Radios! 

















AM/FM Stereo Radio 
with Auto-Reverse 


Cassette 
e Pushbutton Tuning 


e Dolby Noise Reduction 


Circuitry 


e Fast Forward & Rewind 
e Compact Size-Adjustable 


Shafts 





CR 2001 


‘Frankfurt AM/EM Radio 
Your Choice of Mono and Stereo Models 

















Available through the following Auto Sound specialists: 


AUTO SOUND TRAVEL’N’SOUND AUTO SOUND NORTH 


1570 Providence Highway 
Norwood, MA 


430 Main St. 
Watertown 
926-4800 





AUTO SOUND 
959 Main St. 





762-4235 





Brockton, Mass. 
587-2100 








CR-8000 


AM/FM/FM Stereo with 8-Track Stereo 
Playback. Fits Most Imports and Most 


American Vehicles 
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123 N. Beacon St. 
Aliston, Mass. 
254-4400 


169 Main St. 
Stoneham, MA 
438-6800 


SPEEDMARK LIMITED 



















123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed-Sun., 1-4:30. 
Free — pe and Art of the Alaskan Es- 
kimos. Art and Process. 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355) 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln; open Tues-Fri. 10-5, 
Sat. 12-5, Sun. 1:30-5. Wed 5-9:30. Admission 
$1.50, under 21 50¢. Born in Boston. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM (495-2387) 
32 Quincy St., Cambridge 
Mon-Sat. 9-5; Sun 2-5. Images of Women in 
Neo-Classical Art; Contemporary Art; Selections 
from the Hofer Bequest; Old Masters from the 


Loeser Bequest. 

GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401) 

280 The Fenway. Authentic Venetian palace 
w/courtyard Tues. 1-9:30, Wed.-Sun. 1-5:30. 
Suggested Admission for adults $1. Classical 
tunes Tues. at 8, Thurs. and Sun at 4. Info: 734- 
1359 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston St., Bos. (266-5151) 

Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Wed. 10-9, Sun. 12-5. Admis- 
sion $1. Christo: Urban Projects and Joseph Cor- 
nell: Collages 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300) 

479 Huntington Ave. W-Su: 10-5, Tu: till 9, clos- 
ed M. Admission: $1.75; Su. $1.25; free Tu. 5-9. 
19c. American Paintings; the Well-Dressed 18 . 
man; Photos of Lewis Hine; Ceramics; American 
Drawings and Watercolors; Art of Advertising: 
American Prings and Photographs. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS AT FANEUIL HALL 
South Market Building. Tu-Sa. 11-7, Su. 11-5: 
FREE. Premiere exhibition: Faces of Five Thous- 
and Years. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
33 Marrett Rd., Lexington (861-6563). Mon-Sat 
10-4:00. Sun. noon to 5:30. FREE. Forged in 
Iron: the American Blacksmith. 19th c. Sailors 
Art. Antique Toy Trains. Photographing the Fron- 
tier. Run of the Mill: Photos of N.E. Mill towns. 
The Voyage of Sir Francis Drake. San Francisco 
Bay Architecture. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500) 

Science Park, Lechmere line. M-Th. 9-4, F 9-10, 
Sat. 9-5, Sun. 10-5. Admission $3.50 adults, 
$2.25 for under 17; over 65 and servicemen; F 
5-10 $1. Visible music: Clay Sculpture by Nina 
Holton. Life in Alaska. Freudenthal Sculpture. Do- 
It-Yourself Solar System. The Stars Tonight 
Mapping the Grand Canyon. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (521-1200) 

15 Newton, Brookline Tues-Fri. 10-1. Sat.-Sun. 
12-5. Adults $2.25, children $1.50. 
Antique Toy Exhibit, great stuff. Firefighting Ex- 
hibit, including slides and Currier and Ives prints. 
Crossroads, a hands-on educational exhibit. Train 
and Trolley Month. 

NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8820) 

300 Walnut St., Roxbury 
African Artists in America. 
T, TH 12-7, FRI 12-9, S-S 1-4. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8830) 
Central Wharf, Atlantic Ave.; Mon-Thurs, 9-5, Fri 
9-9, Sat., Sun., holidays 9-6. Admission $3.50, 
under 16, $2.50. Friday 4:30 p.m. - 9 pm. 
$2.00. Over 2000 fish, plus dolphins perform 
aboard floating amphitheatre next to Aquarium. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-9500) 
East India Square. Mon-Sat. 9-5. Sun. and 
holidays 1-5. Admission $1.50, under 16 and 
seniors 75 cents. Maritime History, Ethnology 
and Natural History. America and the China 
Trade. Japan Day by Day. Ethiopia, The Christian 
Art of an African Nation. 

ROXBURY CENTER MUSEUM OF AFRO- 
AMERICAN HISTORY, 719 Tremont St. Admis- 
sion 50¢ adults, 25¢ for children and seniors 
Open 11-5 except SAT, MON. Caribbean Images: 
1880-1910 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406) 

56 Sulisbury St., Worcester. Tues-Sat. 10-5; Sun 
2-5, free Wed., closed Mon. Admission $1; those 
under 14 or over 65, 50c. Tibetan Art. Time- 
scapes. S ulpture by Robert Rohm. Expressionist 
Prints. 


PHOTOGRAPHY | 


Boris GALLERY (261- 1152) 
35 Lansdowne St. Boston 
The Private Work of 
Photographers. 

CAMBRIDGE PHOTO CO-OP 9) 

188 Prospect St. Cambridge. Fri. 7-10. 
a, Xerography by Chris Walter-and George 
Fifield 

COLORTEK (267-6503) 

330 Newbury St. 
Jean Hangarter. 

KENNEDY GALLERY 
770 Main St., Cambridge (M-F, 11:30-3:30). 
New Acquisitions. 

KIVA GALLERY (266-9160) 

231 Newbury St. T-F 11-6. 
Lotte Jacobi: A Major Retrospective of Her Work. 

WE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
537 Comm. Ave. (261-1868). 

PHOTOWORKS (267-1138) 

755 Boylston St., (M-F, 9-5:30) 
Color Photographs by Suzanne Oworsky. 

PROJECT INC. (491-0187) 

186 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
“Truth and Beauty,” a collection from the U. of 
Louisville archives. 
ROSE GALLERY (267-1758) 
216 Newbury St. 
From the Daguerreotype to the Platinum Print. 
CARL SIEMBAB (262-0416) 
162 — St. 
Peter Lay’ 
VISION GALLERY (266-9481) 
216 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 11-5:30 
Photos from the “Tulsa” and “Teenage Lust” 
series by Larry Clark. 

VOICES GALLERY 

220 North St. N. End. 
Photos by Bill Burke & Bill Ravanesi. 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Art Gallery, 855 Comm. Ave. 
Mugar Library, 771 Comm. Ave. 
M.LT. 
Hayden Gallery, 160 Memoria! Or. 
Metamorphosis: Totems, Masks and Objects. 
BRANDEIS U., Waltham 
Rese Art 


Twenty Commercial 








Museum 
Metallic Reliefs by Frank Stella. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Carpenter Center, 29 Prescott St. 
Student Show 


ary 
Calligraphic Graphics. 
Peabody Museum 

a A City Uncovered. 


Gallery, 160 Mem. Drive 
Processes in Architecture. 
Creative 


Silver Paper. 
MUSEUM SCHOOL 

230 the Fenway 

Recent work of Joel Janowitz. 
UMASS BOSTON 

Harbor Gallery. Sculpture by Machu Picchu. 
WORTHEASTERN 


Dodge Library Gallery, 360 Huntington Ave. 
Works of Five Painters. 
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BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 

1; Seme Time, Next Year: Sun-Thurs. 1, 
3:05, 5:10, 7:15, 9:20 
Harold and wr Fri-Sun. 1, 2:40, 
4:20, 6, 7:40, 9 

il: Remember ay — Sun-Thurs. 
1:20 3, 440, 620, 8 9:40 
The —— Py -Sun. 1:20, 3:25, 


5:30, 7:35. 9 
BEACON HILL (729-8110) 
1 Beacon St. 
The Deer Hunter: Sun-Sun. 2, 5:15, 


8:30 
CHARLES |, Il & <4 (227-1330) 
bridge S 








195-A Cam! 
|: Richard —- tet Concert: 
Sun-Sun. 1, 2:45, 4 4:30, 6:15, 8, 10 


i Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
: gh a Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 


CHER! 1, 11 & Wt (536-2870) 
Dalton St. nr. The Prudential Center 
1: A Uttle Remance: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 
Uf: Maiz: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
1: Prisoner of . Sun-Sun. 1:15, 
3:15, 5:30, 8, 1 
CINEMA §7 1 & " (426-2728) 
200 Stuart St. 
{: Dawn of the Dead: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 
a 7:45, 10 
: The Exercist: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:30, 
a 8, 10:15 
EXETER THEATRE (536-7067) 
Exeter St. at Newbury 
Once In Paris: Sun-Sun. 2, 3:55, 5:50, 


7:45, 9:40 
“ans Goon 2 CINEMA (247-2160) 


m. Ave. 
1: Beneath the V. of the Ultra Vix 


latley - 
ens: Sun-Sun. 6, 8, 10, Sat-Sun. 2, 4 


oa 


# It: The Searchers: Sun-Tues. 5:20, 7:45, 
& 10, Sun. 1, 3:05 

4 a Passenger: Wed-Thurs. 5:30, 7:45, 
a 1 

i Alice Doesn't Live Here Anymore: Fri- 


Sat. 5:40, 7:50, 10, Sat. 1:40, 3:40 

The White Dawn: Sun. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston 

Manhattan: Sun-Sun. 1, 3, 5, 7, 8:45, 


10:15 
Pi ALLEY | & Wl (227-6676) 
» Washington *, 
Saddles 


0 6:15, 8:10 
i: = < Sun-Sun. 1:30, 3:30, 


5:4 
posix cane (482-1288) 
166 Washington Street 
intimate Playmates and Self-Service 


Sun-Sun. 1, 2:45, 





3 
il 
.§ 


Schooigiris. Sun-Tues 
— Marriage and Single Girls: Wed- 


Sette ov and Beast of the Yellow 


Night S 
SAXON (542-4600) 

219 Tremont St 

Battlestar Galactica: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 

5:30, 7:45, 10 
SYMPHONY (262-3888). 

252 Huntington Ave 

Call for feature and showtimes 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL I & II (277-2500) 
Rte. 9 at —— St. $18 


1: Hanover Str Sun-Sun. 1, 
a, 7:45, ia 
: Prisoner of Zenda: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 
AS 5:20, 7:45, 9:50 

CIRCLE CINEMA I, Ii & I) (566-4040) 
Cleveland Ci 


cle 
1: Battlestar Galactica: Sun-Sun. 2, 4:30, 
7:30, 10 


ll: The Deer Hunter: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 8 
1: Dawn of the Dead: Sun-Sun. 1:45, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:45 
CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 
Washington St. at Rte. 9 
oer cont Sun-Sun. 7:15, 9:15 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard S 
Tht of Bap Sua-Thurs. 7:35, Sun- 


Four Feathers: Sun-Thurs. 5:30, 9:35 
Te Be or Net Te Be: Fri-Sat. 8:05, Sat. 


be he 








ies 
§:05, 8:45, Sun. 1:25 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 
40 Brattle St. near Harvard bw 
The Big Sleep: Sun-Tues. 5:30, 9:30 
= Falcon: Sun-Tues. 7:35, Sun. 
aA Have and Have Not: Wed-Sun. 6, 
9:35 


Key Largo: Wed-Sun. 7:45, Sun. 4:10 

CENTRAL SQ. CINEMA | & Ii (864- 
0426) 
425 Mass. Ave. 

(: Buddy Helly Story: Sun-Sun.. 5:30, 
7:35, 9:40, Sat-Sun. 3:25 

1: The Conformist: Sun-Tues. 5:45, 9:40 
Seconds: Sun-Tues. 7:45, Sun. 3:50 
Murmur of the Heart: Wed-Sun. 5:30, 








9:50 
let Joy — : Wed-Sun. 
7:40, Sat-Sun. 


3:20 
FRESH POND CINEMA | & Ii (547- 
8800) 
Fresh Pond Shopping Center 
I: —— Sun-Sun. 7:15, 9:30, Sat. 2, 
Sun. 2, 4:30 
i: Blazing Saddies: Sun-Thurs. 7:30. 
9:30, Sat. 2, Sun. 3:50, 5:30 
Call for new feature and times: Fri-Sun. 
GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 





57 Boylston Street 
Norma Ree. Sun-Thurs. 1:30, 3:30, 
§:30, 7:30, 9:30 
The tanecent: Fri-Sun. 1:20, 3:25, 
5:30, 7:35, 9:40 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580) 
1434 Mass. Ave 
The Wiz: Sun. 3:10, 7:50 
The Sting: Sun. 1, 5:35, 10:15 
Wizard ef Oz: Mon. 12:30, 4:05, 7:45 
Singin’ in the Rain: Mon. 2:15, 5:50, 
9:30 
Interiors: Tues. noon, 3:55, 8 
Equus: Tues. 1:35, 5:30, 9:35 

Autumn Sonata: Wed. 1:30, 4:45, 8 

Poy and Whispers: Wed. 3:05, 6:20, 
9:35 
Lord of the Rings: Thurs. 1, 4:30, 8:05 
Fantastic Planet: Thurs. 3:15, 6:45. 
10:20 
Blue Collar: Fri. noon, 3:50, 7:50 
Texi Driver: Fri. 1:55, 5:50, 9:50 
Harold and Maude: Sat. 1, 4:25, 7:55 
The Graduate: Sat. 2:35, 6, 9:30 
Werma Rae: Sun. 1, 4:40, 8:25 
Harien — U.S.A. Sun. 2:55, 
6:35, 

ORSON WELLES |, 11 & 111 (868-3600) 
1001 Mass. Ave 

I: Love on the Run: Sun-Sun. 4, 6, 8, 10, 
Sat-Sun. 2 

tl: Get Out Your Handkerchiefs: Sun- 
Sun. 3:45, 545, 7:45, 9:45, Sat-Sun. 


1:45 
111: Picnic at Hanging Reck: Sun-Sun. 4, 
6:05, 8:15, 10:15, Sat-Sun. 2. 





MIDNIGHT MOVIES 


The following theaters screen films FRI- 
SAT on of around midnight. 





Charles tt: Alien. 

Cinema 57: Dawn of the Dead. 

Circle ao Dawn of the Dead: Battle- 

om Theater: Rocky Horror Picture 
Show. 

Harvard Square: The Jimi Hendrix Story. 

Orson Welles: Desperate Living; Harder 
They Come: Ladies and Gentlemen, the 
ay Stones. 
i janhattan. 





GOOD DEALS 





Good deals are subject to change at a mo- 
ment’s notice so check with the theater 
before taking off 


Allston Cinema: $2 for the first show of 
the day, $1.50 for seniors till 5 pm. 
& Regent: 


Arlington, $1.25 Sun- 
Thurs, $1.50 Fri-Sat: 


Belmont Studio: $1.50 at at all times. 

Brattle Theater: $2.50 before 6 pm. 
$1.50 Wed. Discount coupons avail- 
able. 

Central Square: $2.50 before 6 pm, 
$1.50 Wed. Discount coupons avail- 
able. 

Cinema Brookline: $1.50 at all times. 

Cleveland Circle: $2 for the first show. 











Woburn 
Every Which Way But Loose 
Randolph 


Broadway Somerville 
Regent Arlington 
Saugus 
















Jean-Louis Trintignant and Dominique Sanda in 
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The Conformist, at the Central Square. Manhattan 
; Hanover 
Coolidge Corner: $2.50 for the last show Framingham Liberty Tree 
of the night. Hanover Natick 
Fresh +7 — jy at all times. Woburn Woburn 
Galeria: lor first Blazing Saddles 
Harvard Square: $1.50 till 6 pm Mon-Fri Belmont Studio ee 
(except holidays), $2 at midnight. Broadway Somerville ; 
5 aati on 3g 4 — 
or 
Orsen Welles: $1.50 with » Welles T- Needham — 
shirt Mon-Tues. Discount coupons too. Randolph Burlington 
Publix: $1.25 at all times. Saugus Peabody 
Semerville, Broadway & Somerville Somerville Somerville Prisoner of Zenda 
$1.25 Sun-Thurs, $1.50 Fri-Sat Stoneham Braintree 
nan Danvers Cinema City 
SUBURBAN oa ws 
Natick The Promise 
Dewan of the Dead Medford 
Community Wellesley Dedham Seme Time, Next Year 
Dedham Woburn a 



















FILM SPECIALS 





FUN AND FANTASY, 2 summer film 
fest at the Boston Public Library 
each FRI-SAT. June 1 at 5:15 and 
7 pm: “The Magic of Melies,” and 


“Mark tro.” FREE. 

CHRISTO AND JOSEPH CORNELL 
films are presented each SAT at 3 
pm at the Institute of Contempor- 
ary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $1-$2. June 9: “Run- 


ning Fence. 
class PICTURE: MEMORIES OF 











WHERE'S BOSTON plays each day 
from 10 am to 10 pm at 60 State THURS, at 6 pm. FREE. May 31: 
St. (661-2425). Adults $2.50, un- “The Third Man.” 
der 13 $1.50. JEAN RENOIR FESTIVAL, Institute 

HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH, of Contemporary Art, 955 Boyl- 
155 Mass Ave, Cambridge, screens ston St. (266-5151) is screened 
films each THURS and SUN at 8 each THURS-FRI at 5, 7:30 and 
pm. Donation $1.50. Fritz Lang's 2- 9:30 pm. May 31: “The Woman on 
Part “Dr. Mabuse, the Gambler” the “ June 1: “The River.” 
(1922). May 31: “A Picture of the GREEK FILM FESTIVAL at the 
Time.” =~ 3: “Inferno — Men of Museum of Fine Arts takes place GERMAN CITIZENS is screened 
the Tim each TUES at 7 pm and every other TUES, May 29 at 7 pm at the 

FRENCH LIBRARY CINE CLUB, 53 SAT at 2 pm. May 29: “Colors of Goethe Institute, 170 Beacon St. 
Marlborough St, Boston (266- the Rainbow.” June 2: “Modello.” Boston (262-6050). FREE. 

4351) screens films each THURS- CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES, 
SUN at 8 p.m. Tix. $2 50. June 1- screens films each THURS at 3 pm with Myrna Loy, is presented 
2: “A Nous la Liberte. at the Main Branch, 449 Broad- TUES, May 29 at 6:30 pm at the 

WATERTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARY, way. FREE. May 31: “Shameless Central Square Library, 45 Pearl 
123 Main St., screens films each Old Lady.” St., Cambridge. FREE. 

FRI, at 7 pm. FREE. June 1: “The DESERTS. and CHINESE TRADI- THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS 
Day the Earth Stood Still. TIONAL MEDICINE RESEARCH is screened THURS, May 31 at 2 

EAST BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. INSTITUTE, two documentaries pm at the Newton Library, Lower 
Orient Heights Branch, 18 Barnes from China, are presented SUN, Falis Branch, 545 Grove St. (552- 
(567-2516) screens films each May 27 at 2 pm at MIT 9-150, 7145). FREE. 


















































































































mat. 2:00 


Gish Sisters as ““The Wild Child”’: . 


“Exquisite, comic, romantic and lyrical... 
movie is a must.” —Michae! Biowen, Boston Globe 


“A very special, very wonderful film.” 


—David Rosenbaum, Boston Herald American MR tees 





“Great fun - full of the wit and humanity that 
separates Truffaut comedies from those 
of all other directors.” 





(L‘Amour en Fuite) With Jean-Pierre Leaud, Marie- 
France Pisier, Claude Jade, Dani, and Dorothee. Tru- 
ffaut’s most enchanting film in years is this new ano 
fifth film in the “Antoine Doinel’”’ 
years ago with THE 400 BLOWS. As Antoine's div- 
orce becomes final, his present “affair’’ takes on a 
whole new meaning . A joyous celebration, and, 
according to Truffaut, the last in the series. 

4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00, Sat., Sun., Memorial Day 


series begun 20 


this 


—Vincent Canby, N.Y. Times 


Drson Welles Cinemas” 


A MOVIE PASS to the first 25 people to correctly answer this question, (868-3603, Mon. between 5 & 5:30, please): Truffaut's “Day For Night’: ’ 
Last week's answer: 7 Truffaut films were in the New York Film Festival. 


» ACADEMY 
1 AWARD 








Get Out Your 
andkerchief 


Mass. Ave..Cambridge 868-3600 
Discount Parking Available 














“IRRESISTIBLE. 
EXQUISITE. 
‘HANGING ROCK’ 
IS A RICH 
EXPERIENCE! 

This deliciously 
evocative film is a 
viewing experience 
of the first order. 
‘Picnic’ is about the 
disappearance of 
three Victorian 
schoolgirls, a world 
quite foreign to us 
now. And yet Peter 
Weir brings it alive 
in an astonishing 
way. It is filmmaking 


at its richest!” 
- Bruce McCabe 
Boston Globe 



































































CINEMA I: 
Ladies 















A zany, provocative “fantasy’’ of the search for “happi- 
ness’’ between men and women starring Gerard Depar- 
dieu, Carole Laure, Patrick Dewaere and Riton, as the 
Precocious lad who wins the woman’s heart. Imagine, 
if you will, Truffaut's Ju/es and Jim starring Laurel and 
Hardy, or a Buneul comedy scripted by Henry Miller 
and you begin to capture the offbeat joys and insights 
of director Bertrand Blier. 3:45, 5:45, 7:45,9:45, 

Sat., Sun., Memorial Day Mat. 1:45 


The Late Shows: 


and Gentlemen, 
The Rolling Stones 





On St. Valentine's Day, J 
1900, a party of school- 

girls set out to picnic at 
Hanging Rock. What 

happens to them makes for one of the most spellbinding 
mysteries under the direction of Peter Weir, who earlier 

this year brought us THE LAST WAVE. Picnic is a haunting 
and a sensual! gem. 4:00, 6:05, 8:15, 10:15, Sat., Sun. 
Memorial Day mat.2:00 




































Sun., May 27 
Friday & Saturday 
dune 1 & 2 at 12 midnight 


CINEMA III: 


THE (at 12:20) 
HARDER 
THEY COME 


The reggae rolls on! 


(Leg ipa. | 


“##® John Waters’ 
Best and Funniest 
, Film Yet!” 
— David Chute 
Boston Phoenix 
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FILM STRIPS 


ited by David Cnute 

















Boston. Just opp. the 


WAELODEO 
TVINAS Ses, 


» Six Chicks 

WT in search 
of a Cluck! 
100.0 be, 


of taith nealing “ 
power * “s =e 


600 Comm. Ave. 


A ; 

pans FRANCESTO Ag . 

STAR itten"” WATY » 
wee Lavonia, 


FEAT YRING 


woustA 
LoLa LA Sirippet 
spotter thar & 


mexicans quach .-. ) 


1s 


FEAT URING 


NEW ENGLAND PREMIERE NOW PLAYING 


6:00/8:00/10:00, Sat., Sun., Memorial Day mats. 2:00/4:00 


Russ Meyer’s irreverent, unconventional and zany look at Small Town, U.S.A. ... a seething 
village of horny, big-breasted, good-hearted, yet none too bright souls. Ever silly — 
occasionally very, very funny, ‘Ultra Vixens’ stands as an enduring monument to clear-eyed 


fun and mind boggling lust. 


Exes Tuesday 

*' Ban. & Mon!*#:00/3 3057) 
5:20/7 :45/10:00 ° > nif 
Tues. 5:20/7:45/10:00 


Antonioni 


> “The Passenger” 


May 30-31 
s Wednesday & Thursday 5:30/7:45/10:00 
Michaelangelo Antonioni directs Jack Nicholson and Maria Schneider (The Last Tango in 
Paris) in his most accessible film since Blow-up. Nicholson plays a successful television 
reporter who sheds his arid private life by assuming the identity of a mysterious dead 
Englishman. Filmed in English. 


ELLEN BURSTYN 
KRIS KRISTOFFERSON wn 
Friday 5:40/7:50/10:00 


Saturday 1:40/3:40/5:40/7:50/10:00 ALICE 
Martin Scorsese directs a vivid, immensely DOESNT LIVE L4 
successful film about the adventures of 


a young woman determined to carve out a new life for her- 


self and her 12-year-old son after her boorish husband is 
suddenly called off to meet his maker. 


THE WHITE DAWN 


June 3-4-5 

Sunday 2:00/4:00/6:00/8:00/10:00 

Monday & Tuesday 6:00/8:00/10:00 
Director Philip Kaufman transported cast and crew to Baffin Island to film the first feature 


actually shot in the Arctic since 1932. The resulting movie does for the Arctic what Walkabout 
did for the Outback. The story, based on a true incident, concerns the possible fate of three 


June 1-2 


whalers separated from their ship in 1896 and never again seen alive. 





MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The River (1961). For 
the late French critic Andre Bazin, this 
rarely screened film by Jean Renoir is 
among the director's best. “Renoir’s mas- 
tery of his material in this film,” wrote Ba- 
zin, “his power to mold it in the shape of 
his vision, may surpass even Rules of the 
Game. Surely it is not inferior to it.” Re- 
noir certainly had expert heip in making 
this romance atout an English family in 
India: Satyajit Ray was his assistant; Ru- 
mer Godden, on whose novel the movie is 
based, co-wrote the screenplay with Re 


noir, Eugene Lourie did the art direction 


é 


and Ciaude Renoir the color photog- 
raphy, the film's most acclaimed feature 
Patricia Walters is the English girl living in 
Benga! who falls in love with Thomas 
Breen, an American ex-soldier. Bazin 
again: ‘The River sits at the avant-garde 
of the cinema, along with The Bicycle 
Thief and Diary of a Country Priest 
with those works which contribute to the 
transparency of the medium.” Friday, 
June 1, at the Institute of Contempor- 
ary Art. 





wail 
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*# XAGATHA (1979). This “what-if” movie 
suggests that when Agatha Christie mys- 
teriously dropped out of sight for 11 days in 
1926, she fled from ner philandering hus- 
band (played with splendid hauteur by Tim- 
othy Dalton) to a fashionable health resort 
In Michael Apted’s movie, she concocts an 
ingenious revenge pilot (although it’s less in- 
genious by far than the schemes the real 
Agatha whipped up in her novels) and is 
pursued by amorous journalist Dustin Hoff- 
man, a polished social climber who is also a 
bit of a fraud. Their wooing -- solemn and 
graceful — turns the movie into a touching 
comedy of manners. Apted has paced the 
film clumsily, and he gets little help from the 
scattershot plotting of writer Kathleen Ty- 
nan. But cinematographer Victor Storaro 
drenches the picture in Edwardian atmo- 
sphere. Shot in gorgeously decaying col- 
ors, the health resort scenes show us the 
decline of colonial England imagined as a 
dream landscape. Suburbs. 

* ®ALICE DOESN'T LIVE HERE ANY MORE 
(1975). Ellen Burstyn won an Academy 
Award for her deeply felt portrayal of a 
housewife whose husband conveniently 
dies, leaving ner free to pursue an elusive 
singing career (though she is ill-equipped 
in nerves and vocal cords) and the mys- 
tique of her idol, Alice Faye. In the end she 
settles for Kris Kristofferson (doing his 
grizzled, laid-back-but-lovable bit) and he 
for her. Martin Scorsese's film is his quiet- 
est, warmest, least expressionistic and, in 
the end, flimsiest. But he knows how to di- 
rect actors, eliciting powerful supporting 
performances, especially from Harvey Kei- 
tel, devastating (as usual) in the role of a 
casual lover with a murderous streak. Nick- 
elodeon. 

ALIEN (1979). The second film directed by 
Ridley Scott (The Dueliists) is a large-scale 
science-fiction-cum-horror movie. With 
Tom Skerritt, Sigourney Weaver and Yaph- 
et Kotto. See review in this issue. Charles. 
% * AUTUMN SONATA (1978). Ingmar Berg- 
man probes the unresolved love/hate reia- 


tionship of a V6aReP-demtered concert'® 


pianist (Ingrid “Bergfian) and her emo- 


| > tionally crippled daughter (Liv Ulimann), 


and his cause-and-effect account of how 
the absence of love can ruin a life is excit- 


» ingly clear and persuasive. He avoids an Art 
; VS. Life polemic, setting the mother's ac- 
» count of the emotional deprivation of a 


musical career against the daughter's 


; frantic accusations of neglect and oppres- 
» sion. And yet, the only character in the 


movie with an internal source of energy — 
ingrid Bergman's lively, talented pianist — 


- is seen as a monster of vitality who crushes 
‘ the life out of the brooding losers around 


her. Harvard Square. 





B 


BATTLESTAR GALACTICA (1978). The three- 
hour pilot episode of the TV series, re- 
edited and released as a movie. But they 
can't fool us! With Lorne Greene, Jane Sey- 
mour, et al. Circle, Saxon, suburbs. 
* BEAST OF THE YELLOW NIGHT (1970). John 
Ashley, a pompadoured Tony Dow look- 
alike, played Frankie Avalon’s sensible 
sidekick in the A/P beach-party flicks. He 
has since found his true cailing, as the pro- 
ducer and star of low-budget Filipino hor- 
ror clinkers. This is a fair example of the 
crude, campy, energetic schlockers that 
Ashley and writer-director Eddie Romero 
(no relation to George) have been grinding 
out since the late '60s. Ashley plays a World 
War I! Army deserter who sells nis soul to 
the devil, is transformed into a disembod- 
ied spirit (goading innocent people into vile 
crimes) and then — when he shows signs 
of turning good — suffers Satan's ghastly 
punishment: transformation into a flesh-eat- 
ing ghoul! Publix. 
% %& ®BENEATH THE VALLEY OF THE ULTRA- 
VIXENS (1979). Russ Meyer's newest ultra- 
nudie may be his most polished and intri 
cate tour de force since Beyond the Valley 
of the Dolls. |t's the story of wimpoid junk 
yard worker Lamar Shedd (Ken Kerr) who 
an only enioy sex during anal inter- 
course. Between attempts to straighten out 
poor Lamar, his young wife, Lavonia 
(played by stripper “Kitten” Natividad), 
whose sexual appetites are as outsized as 
her mammaries, daliies with numerous stur- 
dy males. it's the Meyer boobs-and-rubes 
formula once again, but this time it’s been 
given the most lavish visual accompani- 
ment yet, This movie is a virtual symphony 
of close-up inserts, cartoonish sound ef- 
fects and trumpet-voiced, pseudo-moral- 
istic narration. This film's collection of over- 
developed femmes fatales includes June 
Mack, Uschi “Supersou!” Digard and the 
incredible Anne Marie, a Charming, sweet- 
faced woman so strangely built she seems 
bustier dressed than undressed. Nickel- 


odeon. 
wwe wKTHE BIG SLEEP (1946). Howard 





Hawks's witty, evocative tilm of Raymond 
Chandler's novel is one of the great films 
nors. Its plot was so confusing, even to 
Hawks and screenwriter William Faulkner, 
that it launched a new era in detective films 
one in which the focus was on the charac 
ter and behavior of the gumshoe rather than 
on who done what. Humphrey Bogart plays 
Philip Marlowe to perfection; Martha 
Vickers is the naughty nymph; and Lauren 
Bacall is her “very nice” sister. Brattle. 

wx xBLAZING SADDLES (1974). Mei 
Brooks's western spoof is the movie you 
hate to love. it's very dumb and very funny 
and in very questionable taste. Featuring 
gags as diverse as a wilderness jam by the 
Count Basie Band, Madeline Kahn's take- 
off on Dietrich, and the notorious goings-on 
that follow a meal of beans. With Cleavon 
Little, Gene Wilder and Brooks himself 
Cinema Brookline, Fresh Pond, sub- 


urbs. 

*%*x *BLUE COLLAR (1978). The powerfui, 
chillingly pessimistic first film directed by 
successful screenwriter Paul Schrader 
(Taxi Driver) pounds its points into our 
heads. Its scenes are short and punchy, 
harshly lit in blues and greens, and the 
throbbing rhythm-and-blues score is coun- 
terpointed by the noises of an automobile 
assembly line. The film feels like propa- 
ganda, arriving at what Schrader calls “a 
specific Marxist conclusion.” But Richard 
Pryor, Harvey Keitel and Yaphet Kotto, 
playing autoworker buddies who rob their 
corrupt union, are backed into a financial 
corner for the standard crime-story rea- 
sons: so we'll root for them, even though 
they're thieves. Harvard “suere- 
wwe we THE BUDDY HOLLY STORY (1978). A 
modest,. high-spirited, often sappy B-pic- 
ture with a conventional script by Robert 
Gittler. But it is propelled to a kind of great- 
ness by Gary Busey’s feral portrayal, the 
most intense, lived-in piece of acting in 
ages. Busey's hot, unpolished perform- 
ance creates a hero whose stage presence 
tells us clearly and completely who he is. 
The Buddy Holly Story plays fast and 
loose with the facts and it lacks life around 
the edges, but it may be a Classic rock 'n' 
toll picture. Central Square. cae Git 





Cc oe 
@THE CHAMP (1979). Franco Zeffirelli’s re- 





make of the classic 1931 tear-ierker is =~ 


blown up to operatic proportions, replete 
with misty landscapes and enormous snif- 
fling faces. Jon Voight is the punch-drunk 
boxer who gives his ail in the ring for his 
scrappy young son, played with preco- 
cious expertise and nearly unbearable 
cuteness by 8-year-old Ricky Schroder. 
Voight, trying with his whole body to act like 
an oaf, seems graceless for the first time in 
his career. And Faye Dunaway, as the boy's 
estranged mother, a neurotic fashion de- 
signer, is plain embarrassing. The Champ 
seems capable of bringing out the child 
abuser in the most benign of viewers. Sub- 


urbs. 

*&& #&xTHE CONFORMIST (1971). Bernardo 
Bertolucci’s version of Alberto Moravia's 
celebrated novel tells the story of Clerici, a 
young, passionless Fascist official in ‘30s 
Italy who is assigned to murder his former 
professor and winds up falling for his wife, 
who also must die. Where Moravia's tone 
was calm and detached, Bertolucci’s is 
aflame; he turns the novel into a baroque 
melodramatic thriller ful! of dazzling com 
positions, ravishing lighting and color, and 
elliptical dialogue. The effect is to trap the 
passioniess monster in a swirling, impas- 
sioned milieu. Bertolucci can't help feeling 
a most un-Moravian sympathy with his hor- 
rid protagonist, and the film's extraordinary 
power derives in part fgom the spectacle of 
watching an inhuman killer stripped to 
quivering humanity. Jean-Louis Trintignant 
stiff, suspicious, and almost obscenely nar 
Ccissistic, gives one of the finest perform- 
ances of his career in the title role, and 
Dominique Sanda, Stefania Sandrelli, 
Pierre Clementi, and Gaston Moschin co- 
star. Central Square 

*x x CRIES AND WHISPERS (1973). Berg- 
man’s gorgeous, harrowing study of a 
woman dying of cancer and of the three 





The Star System 


Although rating decisions have been 
made with the advice (and interfer 
ence) of other interested parties, the fi- 
nal decisions and responsibility for 
them rest with the editor of “Film 
Strips,” David Chute. Here's how the 
system works 

wkekkw Superb 

xk Good 

x* Middling 

* Bearable 

® A turkey 

Films without ratings have not been 
viewed as we go to press. We intend no 
judgment of thei worth. 
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women who attend to her.during her Jast 
hours. The color symbolism may obtrude at 
times, and some of the dream sequences 
are almost unbearably lacerating, but this is 
a deeply moving film. Harvard Square. 





D 


DAWN OF THE DEAD (1979). George Ro- 
mero’s flesh-eating zombies munch again, 
in part two of the projected trilogy launched 
by Night of the Living Dead (1969). Pro- 
duced on Romero's largest Budget to date 
($1.5 million) by his own Pittsburgh-based 
company, the widely praised new film is 
said to be utterly different from Night in 
tone, more like a violent action or disaster 
film than a horror movie. This story of four 
Philadelphians who barricade themselves 
against the zombie plague in a mammoth, 
enclosed shopping mall is reputedly among 
the most violent movies ever made. With 
Ken Foree, David Emge, Gaylen Ross and 
Scott Reiniger Cinema 57, Circle, sub- 


urbs. 
w& kk KTHE DEER HUNTER (1978). Michael 
Cimino’s saga of three steelworkers who 
carry their “one clean shot” notions of man- 
liness from the deer hunt into battle in Viet- 
nam is an utterly satisfying look at how the 
myth of the American hero was consumed 
by the war it created. During the first third, in 
which Cimino creates a spacious portrait of 
a Russian-American steel town in Pennsy!- 
vania, we sense that a hundred lives, an en- 
tire universe, are passing before our eyes 
And then, in a Vietnam prison camp epi- 
sode that's one of the most harrowing ac- 
tion sequences in movie history, the game 
of Russian roulette becomes an apt sym- 
bol of the way America’s let's-go-in-there- 
and-clean-out-the-vermin heroism turned 
into the suicidal gambling of Vietnam. Cim- 
ino's command of narrative rhythm is over- 
whelming (he hits you, drops back, and 
then bowls you over again) and Robert De 
Niro’s Michael, the deer-hunting hero, has 
you rooting not just for him but for Amer- 
ican heroism in the abstract. The movie isn’t 
perfect but it's easily the most powerful in 
years, and it embodies a tempered, sad- 
der-but-wiser patriotism. Beacon Hill, 
Circle, suburbs. 
& x *xDESPERATE LIVING (1978). John 
Waters’s movies haven't included any 
“hard-core gross-outs” since Divine ate the 
dog shit in Pink Flamingos. And in the 
meantime, Waters has acquired a firmer 
— of film technique and storytelling. In 
sperate Living, the exuberantly taste- 
less jokes are really funny for the first time. 
Jean Hill and Mink Stole flee Baltimore and 
take refuge in the shanty-town kingdom of 
Mortville, a quasi-fascist state presided over 
by the monstrous Queen Carlotta (Edith 
Massey) and her gay-biker goon squad. 
Waters, with his new polish and assurance, 
has us rooting for such oppressed Mort- 
ville freakos as Mole McEnry (Susan Lowe), 
a warty, crew-cut lesbian, and her girl- 
friend, Muffy St. Jacques (Liz Renay), a 
seedy, Russ Meyer-style sex-bomb who 
talks lovingly to her own breasts. The copi- 
ous violence is incredibly (and intention- 
ally) phony looking, but rig oe is strong 
stuff nevertheless. Orson 
%&*&&kxDR. MABUSE, THE GAMBLER (1922). 
Fritz Lang's labyrinthine thriller — written, 
like Metropolis, by the director and his 
wife, Thea Von Harbou — evokes an infla- 
tion-era Germany that's a claustrophobic 
ants’ nest of deceit and corruption. Images 
link the hectic life of a nightclub casino with 
that of a chaotic stock exchange — busi- 
ness and gambling, the lawful and criminal 
levels of society, have become _indis- 
tinguishable. Towering over this crumbling 
world is the figure of super-criminal Dr. Ma- 
buse (played by Rudolf Kiein-Rogge, the 
mad Rotwang of Metropolis), a master of 
disguise and a soul-devouring hypnotist. 
The maze-like plot — about Mabuse’s 
scheme to ruin a respected businessman 
— matters less than the web of detail from 
which the satanic Mabuse emerges. Orig- 
inally produced in two parts, which are be- 
ing shown on separate evenings. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 
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w* EQUUS (1977). Peter Shaffer's wildly suc- 
cessful play, with its simple-minded outcry 
against the life of the intellect and its Laing- 
ian supposition that insanity is a higher spir- 
itual state, was a bit of a crock to begin with. 
And while John Dexter's entrancing stag- 
ing may have camouflaged the play's 
cliches and silliness a bit, Sidney Lumet's 
bald, opened-up film version is wholly un- 
satisfying. The play concerns a psychiatrist 
overwhelmed by self-doubt when he at- 
tempts to cure a young boy who has 
blinded some horses. Richard Burton is far 
too humorlessly intense for the screen, and 
one leaves wondering why both film and 
play have skirted what appears to be their 
‘real subject: homosexuality. Harvard 


Squars. 

wERASERHEAD (1977). Art schoo! graduate 
David Lynch directed this ugly, snail- 
paced, hopelessly “cosmic” nightmare 
movie. Inspired by the city of Philadelphia, 
this carefully crafted film does create a fully 
realized world, one that’s bleak and hor- 
rible, but just familiar enough in its smother- 
ing banality to be funny — for a while. Un- 
fortunately, this is also a science-fiction 
movie of sorts, a perverted parody of 2007 
in which alien beings foist a mewling mu- 
tant baby upon dread-ridden Henry (John 
Nance, in the title role) and his equally fur- 
tive bride. This baby sure is something to 
see, with its head like a jellied calf fetus, 
squirming and blinking and wiggling its dis- 
gusting little tongue. At first it's gross but 
droll, and then just gross; when it becomes 
diseased, the effect is like coming sud- 
denly upon graphic medical-journal photos 
of cancer sores. Brattle. 

eTHE EXORCIST (1973). What does spewing 
vomit look like in 70 mm, and sound like in 
Dolby stereo? This is your chance to find 
out, a re-release of the William Friedkin 
shocker, which is among the most offen- 
sive and nasty-minded horror films ever 
made. Every outrage imaginable is in- 
flicted upon 13-year-old Linda Blair, who is 
possessed by the devil, and Friedkin's 
techniques border on the subliminal; he 
sneaks things in under our defenses and 
leaves us feeling sick and used. Not our 
idea of a good time. With Ellen . Lee 
J. Cobb, Jason Miller and Max Von Sydow. 
The movie was expensive and was made by 
Warner Brothers, so it isn't rated X. Cinema 








r 
kk wFANTASTIC PLANET (1972). Rene 





Laloux's exhilarating animation about a dis- 
tant, planet populated by two races of 
people: the giant biue intelligentsia known 
as the Draags and the tiny, primitive Oms, 
who are threatened with extinction. Surreal 
and captivating, it won the Cannes Special 
Jury Prize in 1973. Harvard Square. 

%&xFOUR FEATHERS (1939). Zoltan Kor- 
da’s satisfying action film about bravery and 
cowardice and the British Empire is a stiff- 
upper-lip adventure that's nearly in a class 
with great ones like Gunga Din. Ralph 
Richardson is the officer in Africa who is 
unjustly branded a coward and struggles to 
redeem himself. With C. Aubrey Smith (do- 
ing a classic bit playing war games on a 
dinner table), June Duprez (the princess in 


Ahiet of Bagdad) and Clive Baxter. Cool- 


— Corner. 


G 


wk*x*xxGET OUT YOUR HANDKERCHIEFS 
(1978). This subversively funny sex farce by 
Bertrand Blier (Goinq Places) is an em- 
bodiment of male sexval attitudes in which 
the men are the butt ot every joke. Gerard 
Depardieu is the young “usband whose 
wife (Carol Laure) has fallen :nto an aiarm- 
ing depression; he enlists the sexual assis- 
tance of a Mozart-fixated stranger (Patrick 
Dewaere) in an attempt to snap her out of it. 
The comedy is deft, and something deeper 
accumulates underneath. The images, in 
gold tones and shades of brown, are richer 
than we expect in a farce, and the woman's 
pain, which is associated with somber pas- 
sages from Mozart, is closely observed. The 
movie seems to share the men's baffled 
view of the woman's illness, and yet it feels 
absolutely right when they're finally cast 
aside. Handkerchiefs turns male attitudes 
into a farce for all time; a perfect, absurdist 
sexual myth. Orson Welles. 

SATHE | RADUATE (1967). Mike Nichols’s 
frothy and very popular story of a boy, a girl 
and a Mrs. Robinson has aged badly; the 
moony Simon and Garfunkel-backed water 
sequences, Dustin Hoffman's bumblings 
(which seemed so perfect way back when), 
and the sudsy two-lovers-against-the-world 
plot now seem relics of a more ingenuous 
age. Harvard Square. 

+GREASE (1978). A noisy, undistinguished 
pastiche of ‘50s musicals, but you've got to 
see it — for John Travolta. Funny-looking 
as well as beautiful, Travolta is a romantic 
hero with an ingratiating streak of self-par- 
ody. Unfortunately, his energy is released 
only intermittently in Grease. Among the 
supporting players, only Stockard Chan- 
ning gives her performance any heat. Olivia 
Newton-John, toothy and unspeakably 
bland, makes us wish that a JD would come 
along and stomp on her. Fresh Pond, sub- 
urbs. 


H 


%& kx KHAIR (1979). The 1967 stage hit was a 
formless grab bag of flower-power cliches. 
Milos Forman’s screen version is funnier, 
harsher, and finally more beautiful: a near- 
definitive statement on the American coun- 
terculture of the '60s. Forman is Czech, and 
he and screenwriter Michael Weller have 
told their story from the point of view of an 
outsider: a short-haired innocent (John 
Savage) who travels to New York from 
Oklahoma and spends the two days before 
his induction into the Army in the company 
of a Central Park hippie band ted by a jubi- 
lant, abrasive hustler named Berger (Treat 
Williams). Galt MacDermot’s pseudo-rock 
songs are still too light to support Forman’s 
aggressive new design. In the end, Hairisa 
pretty shaky screen musical, but some- 
where along the line it's become a damned 
good story, and it finishes with a burst of 
narrative energy that ties up the film's loose 
ends and grants the hippies a place in 
American legend and — more daring — in 
American political history. The result is a 
real;,farity: a populap-estedainment that's 
actually ahead of its time: Cheri. 
eHANOVER STREET (1979). Peter Hyams’s 
numbingly awful wallow in old-guard Holly- 
wood bathos is the biggest unintentional 
laughgetter since Ross Hunter's Lost Hori- 
zon. It's a straight-faced attempt at reviving 
the World War II star-crossed romance 
(American Flight Lieutenant falls for mar- 
ried British nurse), but it’s so full of ludi- 
crous errors that it seems a hilarious send- 
up of the films it sets out to lionize. Hyams 
gussies up his production with a sump- 
tuous ‘40s ambiance, but he proves as 
lame a stylist as he is a writer. As the love- 
torn nurse, Lesley-Anne Down is classy 
enough to transcend her tacky surround- 
ings. But Harrison Ford is charmless and 
sullen as the romantic fly-boy, and Chris- 
topher Plummer debases himself once 
again as Down's boorish husband. Chest- 
nut Hill, suburbs. 

ee &THE HARDER THEY COME (1973). Jim- 
my Cliff tries for that pie in the sky above 
Shantytown, but he's got many rivers to 
cross. The de rigueur reggae picture's cin- 
ematic aspects are bon as enthralling as 
the music. Orson Wi 

@HAROLD AND MAUDE” (3871). Hal Ashby’'s 
icky-sweet film tries to throw its audience off 
the scent of its sentimentality by making a 
joke of a suicide. Maybe it works — this is 
somebody's idea of cult film — but its most 
likely adherents are horny old ladies. 
Wastes the talents of Ruth Gordon and Bud 
Cort. Harvard Square. 


ww wTHE INNOCENT (1976). In its first half, 
Luchino Visconti’s posthumous final film, 
from an 1892 D’Annunzio novel, is a crisp- 
ly paced, expressively sensuous ironic 
comedy. Then the transitions begin to lurch, 
the scenes to drag and the tone to veer tow- 
ard Visconti’s familiar, lurid melodrama. 
Giancarlo Giannini, acting with unusual re- 
straint until he’s called upon to suffer might- 
ily, plays a preening, adulterous dandy 
who's secure in his belief that, as a free- 
thinking rationalist, he’s above petty emo- 
tions like jealousy. The movie is about 
Giannini’'s comeuppance: his humiliating 
loss of control when his beautiful wife, 
Laura Antonelli, takes a lover of her own 
and has a child by him. What you'll re- 
member is the way Visconti’s camera glides 
about amid the exquisite furnishings of sev- 
eral palazzos — and among the pink- 
skinned, smooth-faced gentle folk who are 
the movie's human furniture. Allston, 
Galeria. 
*& *XINTERIORS (1978). Woody Allen's first 
“serious” movie is austere and madden- 
ingly full of talk about death and despair, 
but beneath its bleak elegance lurks a 
vaguely sentimental problem play. Its cen- 
tral figure is Eve (Geraldine Page), a dom- 
Continued on page 22 
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N.E. World Premiere to 
benefit Youth Tennis 
Foundation, June 4th at 
SACK Cinema 57. For ticket 
info call 444-1332. 
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BOGART FESTIVAL 
TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT starring Humphrey Bogart 
and Lauren Bacall 6:00, 9:35 and 
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Barrymore, and Edward G. Robinson 
7:45, wknd. mat. 4:10 
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WEEK OF MAY 30 - JUNE 5 
CINEMA | 
Held Over! Fourth Smash Week! 

Gary Busey in THE BUDDY HOLLY STORY “(The film) 
is propelled to a kind of greatness by Busey’s feral 
portrayal, the most intense, lived-in piece of acting in 
ages... a Classic rock'n'roll picture."” —The Boston 
Phoenix 5:30, 7:35, 9:40. wknd. mat. 3:25 
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CINEMA II 
Louis Malle’s MURMUR OF THE HEART “A surprising, 
delicious comedy. *¥#¥*" —David Ansen. Music by 
Charlie Parker 5:30, 9:50 and 


Bertrand Tavernier's LET JOY REIGN SUPREME starring 
Philippe Noiret and Marina Viady 7:40, wknd. mat. 3:20 
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Continued from page 21 

ineering interior decorator who has set im- 
possible standards for her husband (E.G 
Marshall) and three grown daughters. As 
the daughters, Diane Keaton, Kristin Grif- 
fith and Marybeth Hurt play roles that are 
too schematically drawn, and Allen makes 
the larger mistake of having them tell us 
who they are when they should be showing 
us. But when Maureen Stapleton makes her 
striking mid-film entrance as the woman 
Marshall marries after his separation from 
Page, this stiff, sour movie becomes a 
touching meditation on what it really means 
to i up. Harvard Square. 


K 

ee ®KEY Y LARGO (1948). John Huston's work- 
manlike film of Maxwell Anderson's play 
(about gangsters terrorizing a Key West 
hotel during a hurricane) veers danger- 
ously close to being a message movie, but 


it's saved by bravura performances: Hum- 
phrey Bogart as the ex-soldier examining 
the nature of courage, Lauren Bacall as the 
girl examining the nature of Bogey; Lionel 
Barrymore as her relentlessly lovable father; 
and Edward G. Robinson as the malignant 
bad guy who smokes Cigars in the tub. 
Claire Trevor won an Oscar for her perform- 
ance as Robinson's hard-drinking moll 
Brattle. 
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wwe kLET JOY REIGN SUPREME (1974). This 
is that rare thing: a movie about the histori- 
Cal past by a filmmaker who loves history — 
and gets us as excited as he is. Bertrand 
Tavernier's portrait of the reign of Philippe 
d’Orleans, the “scandalous Regent” of 
early 18th-century France (he ruled after 
the death of Louis XIV while Louis was still a 
child) is a turbulent, kaleidoscopic picture 
that manages to convey the sweep and 





temper of its era and set up a remarkable 
intimacy with its grandest figures as well. 
Tavernier has packed a bit too much into 
this phantasmagoria for its own good, but 
flaws that would cripple a less vivid film are 
mere gnat stings to this one. Philippe Noiret 
gives a remarkable performance as the Re- 
gent; he is probably better at expressing 
hidden sadness than any actor alive. With 
fine performances by Jean Rochefort, 
Christine Pascal. Central Square. 
Ww#LiES MY FATHER TOLD ME (1975). A 
young boy's idyllic friendship with his 
grandfather, a junk-man and a dreamer, 
upstages the central tale of his disappoint- 
ment at learning his forebears can't be 
trusted. Slow and very sentimental, with 
characterizations that come close to stereo- 
type. Directed by Jan (Shop on Main 
Street) Kadar, and set among first-genera- 
tion Jewish — in the 1920s. 
cone S ‘orne: 

WALITTLE ROMANCE (1979). A mildly pleas- 
ant, almost funny first-love story about two 
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13-year-old geniuses in Paris — a poor 
French boy (Thelonious Bernard) and a 
rich American girl (Diane Lane) — who fall 
for each other, encounter parental resis- 
tance (mostly from her phony, philander- 
ing Mom, played by Sally Kellerman) and 
run off to Italy together in the company of 
Lovable Old Curmudgeon Laurence Oliv- 
ier, who is turning into Helen Hayes before 
our eyes. Director George Roy Hill (Slap 
Shot, The Sting) may regard this as his “re- 
turn to romance” movie. It's also self-con- 
gratulatory propaganda for his kind of film- 
making and an occasion for some acidu- 
lous trashing of other directors (notably Wil- 
liam Friedkin, who is wickedly imper- 
sonated by David Dukes) and of women 
(Kellerman). Besides, the film's a fraud. 
Those two cuties aren't “gifted children” at 
all, iy Ss bape adults. Academy, 
Cheri, s 

* LORD OF THE ‘RINGS (1978). Using tech- 
niques that ape live-action film to adapt 
J.R.R. Tolkien's trilogy, aminator Ralph 
Bakshi (Fritz the Cat, Wizards) has filled 
the screen with moving figures, and the fa- 
cial expressions on his hobbits and 
dwarves are often uncannily convincing. 
But there's also little variety among Middle 
Earth's denizens, and very little here that 
looks new. Trying to pack in every last inci- 
dent of Tolkien's plot (or rather of the first 
one-and-a-half books), Bakshi has man- 
aged to make the famous trilogy seem both 
simple-minded and absurdly complicated 
— in short, hardly worth the trouble. 
Harvard ode are. 

WLOVE AT FIRST BITE (1979). A cretinous, 
tast-buck Dracuia parody, starring George 
Hamilton. In New York, Hamilton's lounge- 
lizard Dracula gets the girl — Susan St. 
James, as a speedy, addie-pated model. 
The Count aces out St. James's psychia- 
trist boyfriend (Richard Benjamin). Direc- 
tor Stan Dragoti has no class or sense of 
timing: every crude ethnic joke and leering 
double-entendre is delivered with siedge- 
hammer emphasis, as if to bring down the 
house. Dick Shawn has a few good mo- 
ments as a police detective. Mostly, though, 
the movie is content to lurch through the 
most obvious, TV-sketch variations on its 
vampire-in-Gotham premise. Arte John- 
son — whose shtick hasn't changed an iota 
since his Laugh-in days — is Renfield, 
a insect-eating sidekick. Charles, 
suburb. 

LOVE ON THE RUN (1979). The fifth and 
reportedly the last film in Francois 
Truffaut's Antoine Doinel cycle (which be- 
gan with The 400 Blows in 1959), this is a 
recapitulation and summary of the entire 
series. Antoine (Jean-Pierre Leaud) 
encounters past mistresses during the week 
following his divorce from Christine (Claude 
Jade), and Truffaut mixes clips from pre- 
vious films in the series with new footage. 
With Marie-France Pisier, reprising her role 
in the short “Antoine and Colette.” See re- 
view in this issue. Orson Welles. 
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we kw kTHE MALTESE FALCON (1941). John 
Huston’s first film, and perhaps his best, is 
the quintessential detective film noir and the 
finest of the five versions (counting spoofs) 
of the Dashiell Hammett novel. Huston 
wrote the dark, acerbic screenplay and 
directed with style and an unerring pace. 
Humphrey Bogart, as Sam Spade, turned in 
one of his finest performances, the first to 
introduce the arsenal of tough-but-senti- 
mental characteristics that made Bogey an 
imperishable screen persona. Almost 
equally exciting are the masterful por- 
trayals by Sidney Greenstreet, Peter Lorre, 
Mary Astor and Elisha Cooke of the gallery 
of rogues searching for the black statuette 
that may be worth millions. Brattie 

%& & & XMANHATTAN (1979). Woody Allen's 
brilliantly orchestrated comic wail, a harsh 








but very funny meditation on what itmeans _ 


to be a an amoral age. The 
film is, a , , a love ronde, a 
dead-accuraté portrait o' Fun City’s literary 


set, a hymn to New York, a scathing cri- 
tique of New York, a time-capsule sum- 
mary of our era. Photographed by Gordon 
Willis in lustrous black-and-white, Allen's 
New York is a beauty with a heart of stone; 
he may adore it, but it’s also his “metaphor 
for the decay of contemporary culture.” 
And being the last moral man in New York 
isn't easy. Allen's Isaac Davis, a 42-year- 
old TV writer, finds himself the subject of a 
gossip book by his lesbian ex-wife (Mery! 
Streep); suffers through a love affair with a 
trendy, high-strung literary critic (Diane 
Keaton in her best performance to date); 
and tries to ease himself in and out of a rela- 
tionship with 17-year-old Mariel Heming- 
way — in the end, he finds his own hypoc- 
risy staring him in the face. Manhattan is 


not as exhilarating or as ingenious as 
1977's Annie Hall, but it's more complex, 
more probing, more controlled. The pleas- 
ure we get from it is that of a new intimacy 
with an old friend. ee cuban 

we &#MURMUR OF THE T (1971). Hilar- 
ious but haunting. Louis Malle's delicious 
tale of a boy’s sexual awakening at the 
hands of two rapscallion brothers, a sym- 
pathetic prostitute, a homosexual priest, a 
virginal and, finally, his own mother is 
also a masterful study of the French bour- 
geoisie. Benoit Ferreux and Lea Massari 
turn in enchanting portrayals. Central 
Square. 
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*&*NORMA RAE (1979). A sweet, '40s-style 
liberal movie graced by some hard-headed 
contemporary feminism. Sally Field’s Nor- 
ma Rae is a captivating modern heroine, a 
spunky North Carolina textile worker who 
switches from bed-hopping to labor or- 
ganizing under the influence of a New York 
union man named Reuben Warshovsky 
(Ron Leibman). Directed by Martin Ritt, the 
film has an air of liberal self-congratulation, 
especially in the portrayal of Warshovsky, 
that might be suffocating were it not for Ron 
Leibman’s carefully modulated perform- 
ance. Ritt’s portraits of the working class are 
couched in anachronistic old-left symbols, 
and though he arouses unionist sympathy 
in the audience, he never faces up to the 
realities of the workers’ struggle. But his 
heart is in the right place, and his movie is 
often very touching. Galeria, Harvard 
Square. 
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OLD BOYFRIENDS (1979). Talia Shire plays a 
California psychologist who tracks down 
three of her old flames in the hope of learn- 
ing something about herself. The boy- 
friends are Richard Jordan, John Belushi 
and Keith Carradine. This movie marks the 
directorial debut of Joan Tewksbury, who 
wrote the screenplays for Robert Altman's 
Thieves Like Us and Nashville, and the 
script is by Paul and Leonard Schrader 
Academy, Pi Alley, suburbs. 

wONCE iN ‘PARIS (1978). As produced, writ- 
ten and directed by Frank D. Gilroy (who 
wrote The Subject Was Roses), this story 
of a happily married American screen- 
writer (Wayne Rogers) who has an affair 
while in Paris to doctor a script is so de- 
termined to do absolutely nothing but 
charm us that it’s finally infuriating. The man 
Rogers plays is middle-aged, but emotion- 
ally, he’s an adolescent, and the movie 
loses even its mild, mild finesse when he 
finally lands one of the beautiful women 
he’s been ogling, an English jet-setter 
(played by Gayle Hunnicutt) who seems 
miles beyond his reach. The movie might 
have worked if Gilroy had deflated Rogers's 
love-swollen ego by having Hunnicutt leave 
him without remorse. Instead, he sculpts a 
perfect ice maiden, then asks us to believe 
it when she melts down. It’s not just Rogers 
who's dreaming; it's Gilroy, too. As Rog- 
ers's worldly chauffeur, Jack Lenoir dis- 
plays remarkable instinct and assurance in 
his screen debut. Exeter. 
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%&& KTHE PASSENGER (1976). Michelangelo 
Antonioni’s latest is slow, subtle, tense and 
very rewarding. Jack Nicholson plays 
Locke, a reporter benumbed by his inabil- 
ity to make contact: on one level, with the 
African insurgents he is trying to get a story 
on, and on another with the current of his 
life. When Robertson, a casual acquain- 
tance of his, suddenly dies, Locke decides 
to take on his identity and discovers that 
Robertson was a gun-runner for the very or- 
ganization Locke had” founthailigetn 
etrable as a reporter. Now th@’g 

which of Locke's pasts will catery 

him first? Out of these pe. = Dalal 
nents, Antonioni has fashioned @n ‘intriguing 
puzzle — yet another visually immaculate 
study of alienation with a characteristically 
dazzling final ——-. Maria Schneider 
co-stars. Nickelod 

*% *PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK (1975). This 
film by Peter Weir is simpler, crisper and a 
good deal more controlled than his The 
Last Wave, but there’s still something cold 
and unlikable about it. Set in 1900, it re- 
counts the mysterious disappearance of 
three boarding school girls and a teacher 
during a Valentine's Day picnic. The inci- 
dent goes unexplained, and Weir would 
probably like to think he's left us full of won- 
der at the mysteriousness of it all. This 
might work if Picnic were actually a true 
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Story (it's based on a novel by Joan Lind- 
say) or even if it felt like one. But dipping 
into his considerable arsenal of spine-chill- 
ing tricks, Weir has festooned a small-scale 
incident with tons of suggestion and por- 
tent, all having something to do with Na- 
ture’s revenge upon the Victorians for their 
repression of sexuality. The movie is a 
tease; Weir is interested only in awe for 
awe's sake. With Rachel Roberts, terrific as 
the school's strait-laced headmistress, 
Anne Lambert, Dominic Guard and Helen 
Morse. Orson Welles. 

THE PRISONER OF ZENDA (1979). Peter 
Sellers plays the dual role assayed by Ron- 
ald Colman_in the 1937 adventure classic: 
he's Prince Rudolph of Ruritania, whose life 
is threatened by court intrigue, and he's the 
English commoner who looks so much like 
Rudolph that he can take his place on the 
throne. We suspect that a travesty may be in 
the offing, since this wonderful, uplifting 
thriller (remember Colman and Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr. in their final duel?) is being 
played as farce. Is nothing sacred? With 
Lionel Jeffries and Elke Sommer. Directed 
by Richard Quine (The Solid Gold Cadil- 
lac). Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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wk *REMEMBER MY NAME (1978). In Alan 
Rudolph’'s film the entire state of California 
has the sunlit, scrubbed look of blond 
wood. The movie is over-designed and 
neediessly fancy, but its story of a jittery jail- 
bird (Geraldine Chaplin) implacably stalk- 
ing the ex-husband (Anthony Perkins) who 
did her dirt 12 years earlier does work up 
some tension. And while our questions 
about her are never fully answered, Chap- 
lin makes the revenger's personality a 
fascinating puzzle — we never know what 
she'll do next. The 10 blues songs that 83- 
year-old Alberta Hunter performs on the 
soundtrack are certainly wonderful, but they 
don't fit the supposedly working-class 
milieu either, and the film’s aspirations to 
“soul” are sometimes offensive. It's engag- 
ing, anticlimactic and rather pretentious 
entertainment. With Berry Berenson (Mrs. 
Perkins), Jeff Goldblum and Moses Gunn. 
Allston. 

%& & wk RICHARD PRYOR — LIVE IN CONCERT 
(1979). it has dozens of plots, innumerable 
characters and more laughs than any movie 
in memory. There are torrid sex scenes, 
shoot-outs, even conversations with talking 
dogs. Richard Pryor is a jive-talking Pro- 
teus. Before your eyes he turns into a horny 
monkey, his own grandmother, a miniature 
horse, a dog, and then a different breed of 
dog — and you can tell the breeds apart. 
Pryor is an original whose profanity springs 
from a heartfelt search for truth — truth 
that’s ordinarily too intimate and embar- 
rassing to surface in our language and 
thinking. He digs away at double talk and 
euphemism, the better to unearth buried 
experience; one comes away convinced 
that his comedy is fueled by fear and even 
hatred; yet in exorcising his own demons 
Richard Pryor liberates us, too. Charles. 
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@SAME TIME NEXT YEAR (1979). Since 1951, 
Doris and George (Ellen Burstyn and Alan 
Alda) have been leaving their respective 
spouses to meet for one weekend a year. 
Tuning in on the tryst every five years, we 
watch them don the fashions of three dec- 
ades. Bernard Slade, who adapted the 
script from his hit play, is so intent on get- 
ting laughs from changing costumes and 
references to pop culture that he loses 





pong 2 and Doris amid the period one-lin- 
ers. Burstyn has the easier role; she gets 
snappier costume changes between epi- 
sodes. But poor Alan Alda works so fran- 
tically hard trying to squeeze a character 
out of weak, guilt-ridden George that he fi- 
nally exhausts us. This is one of the most 
stage-boynd vehicles ever filmed (it's 
paced at something slightly above a crawl) 
and the whole production is so dank and 
murky that it suggests the clandestine mat- 
ings of two moles. Directed by Richard Mul- 
ligan. Allston, suburbs. 

%& ww xKTHE SEARCHERS (1956). John Ford 
tapped a spooky, obsessive strain in the 
make-up of the Western hero, and created 
an extraordinarily moving “alternative” 
Western that has only recently come into its 
own as a central myth of the genre. John 
Wayne is the frontiersman whose search for 
a child (Natalie Wood) taken captive by the 
Indians becomes his entire life. It's prob- 
ably Wayne's best performance, and a 
great, disturbing Western. With Jeffrey Hun- 
ter, Ward Bond and Vera Miles. See “Sec- 
ond Sight.” Nickelodeon. 

%*& SECONDS (1966). Though somewhat 
weighed down by flashy photographic ef- 
fects, John Frankenheimer's Faustian par- 
able in a cold technological landscape is 
frightening, darkly funny, and ultimately 
very poignant. Frustrated middle-aged 
businessman John Randolph sells his 
“soul” to a sinister organization in order to 
be reborn with a new identity. Alas, his sec- 
ond life proves as disenchanting as the first. 
A surprisingly subdued and effective Rock 
Hudson plays the reborn Randolph, and 
there are stellar character bits by Jeff 
Corey, Will Geer, Murray Hamilton, Rich- 
ard Anderson and Wesley Addey. Centra/ 


Square. 

we wk WSINGIN' IN THE RAIN (1953). The di- 
rectorial team of Stanley Donen and Gene 
Kelly, the screenwriting of Nacio Herb 
Brown and Arthur Freed, and the acting of 
Kelly, Debbie Reynolds, Donald O'Connor 
and Jean Hagen combined to make what is 
probably, with The Band Wagon, the finest 
musical of the ‘50s and one of the best ever. 
Its background of Hollywood at the begin- 
ning of the sound era makes for a lively plot, 
but the film hardly needs it with such extra- 
ordinary numbers as O'Connor's “Make 
‘Em Laugh” tour de force, and the haunt- 
ing ballet between Kelly and Cyd Charisse 
to “Broadway Rhythm.” A film whose sly 
exuberance will Convince even the most 
hardened musical-haters. Harvard 


Square. 
*THE STING (1973). A moderately enter- 
taining caper film, set in a stylized, blue- 
brown '30s, that becomes a cutely self-con- 
gratulatory bore by the time it’s over. Un- 
accountably, it became one of the largest 
rome films (over $72 million) in history. 
aul Newman and Robert Redford team up 
again for director George Roy Hill in a cud- 
dly buddy system reminiscent of their ear- 
lier wink-and-smirk classic, Butch Cas- 
sidy; this time they're a pair of con men 
scheming to swindle Irish rackets boss 
Robert Shaw out of a big bundle. David S. 
Ward's script is smooth and cynical, New- 
man and Redford are wasted (Shaw, how- 
ever, has a few moments), and Marvin 
Hamlisch turns Scott Joplin’s music into 
schlock. The film's length — over two hours 
— prompted one wag in a New York thea- 
ter to groan, “O Sting, where is thy death?” 
Harvard Square. 
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%& &kTAXI DRIVER (1976). Robert De Niro 
turns in a hypnotic performance as Travis 
Bickle, the haunted hack driver who drinks 
in the brutality and horror of New York City 











Mean streets indeed: De Niro 
in Taxi Driver 


and then, overwhelmed with panic, loneli- 
ness and disgust, spits it out like venom. 
Martin Scorsese's film is garishly expres- 
sionistic and intellectually assailable, but it 
possesses an extraordinary visceral power. 
Paul Schrader translated his personal 
nightmare into an uncommonly vivid 
screenplay, and though the plot at times 
tests our credulity, the film burns with the 
logic of psychic torment; its ending is not for 
the squash Harvard Square. 

TEVYE (1939). The enormous output of the 
Yiddish cinema is — along with the all- 
black '30s programers of Oscar Michaux 
and others — the most neglected and in- 
triguing branch of American film produc- 
tion. One of the most popular of all Yiddish 
films, this is Maurice Schwartz's version (he 
wrote, directed and played the title role) of 
the Scholem Aleichem stories on which 
Fiddler on the Roof was also based. With 
English subtitles. artis t3 Corner. 

%& &&THE THIEF OF BAGDAD (1940). Alexan- 


der Korda's version of the perennial Arab- 
ian Nights fantasy remains, after 40 years, 
an untarnished source of delight. Brilliantly 
photographed in sumptuous early Techni- 
color, the film does what only the greatest of 
fairy tales can do; it awakens a sense of 
wonder in audiences young and old. Sabu, 
the Elephant Boy, attained screen immor- 
tality as the ragamuffin thief who experi- 
ences the adventures of a lifetime while 
helping a deposed Prince regain his throne 
Conrad Veidt, the gaunt German actor who 
played the somnambulist in The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari, is the splendidly nefarious Viz- 
ier Jaffar, and Rex Ingram is the mighty ge- 
nie. Coolidge Corner. 

we x THE THREEPENNY OPERA (1931). 
Brecht’s powerful play (loosely adapted 
from John Gay's 48th-century Beggar's 
Opera) was adapted to the screen by G.W 
Pabst in a fog-enshrouded expressionistic 
style full of gloomy chiaroscuro, soft edges, 
and swirling wreaths of smoke and dust. In- 
furiated by the biunted satire and apolitical 
ambiance of the film, Brecht and song- 
writer Kurt Weill (whose Mack the Knife 
comes from this “opera,” though not in the 
Bobby Darin version) sued the producers 
for altering the work's content; they lost the 
case. The picture seems more important 
now for its stylistic beauties, and they are 
considerable: a lush blend of stark garish 
expressionist fantasy and lush impression- 
ist sensuality. Coolidge Corner. 
#*xxkTO BE OR NOT TO BE (1942). Jack 
Benny portrays “that great, great Polish ac- 
tor Joseph Tura” and Carole Lombard his 
savvy wife in Ernst Lubitsch’s bitter, deli- 
ciously funny farce about the Nazi occupa- 
tion of Warsaw. The running gags stockpile 
in the inimitable Lubitsch manner as Benny, 
Lombard and their gang of insurgent thes- 
pians outwit the Huns and Hamiet. Lu- 
bitsch’s timing is a marvel, and Lombard’s 
performance here, the last before her death 
in a plane crash that same year, is 
exquisite, arguably her best in an out- 
standing career. Coolidge Corner. 
#&*&xTO HAVE AND HAVE NOT (1944). “Just 
put your lips together and blow,” instructs a 
sultry 19-year-old Lauren Bacall, and Hum- 
phrey Bogart, as a fishing boat skipper 
drawn reluctantly (of course) into anti-Nazi 
intrigue, learns how to whistle. Howard 
Hawks directed this extremely loose Hem- 
ingway adaptation with a great deal of 
verve, and Walter Brennan added his usual 
endearing if exaggerated support. Brattle. 





THE WHITE DAWN (1974). A celebrated 
sleeper. Timothy Bottoms, Warren Oates 
and Lou Gossett play three whalers, ma- 
rooned in the Canadian Arctic, who are ad- 
mitted into Eskimo life and culture. Its di- 
rector, Philip Kaufman, and cinematog- 
rapher, Michael Chapman, later worked to- 
gether on Invasion of the Body Snatchers. 
From a novel by James Houston. See 
“Eight Days a Week.” Nickelodeon. 

@THE WIZ (1978). Sidney Lumet's $30 mil- 
lion adaptation ot the all-black, Broadway 
musical hit jerks along from one grandiose, 
interminable set-piece to another. As a tim- 
id, adult Dorothy, Diana Ross, suppresses 
her brittle sensuality and seems smarmy 
and boring. And staging some of the gaudi- 
est production numbers ever, Lumet 
photographs them in such" extreme long- 
shot that it's like watching an ant colony 
through the wrong end of a telescope. This 
is a bloated, chaotic, strangely inert fairy 
tale. Harvard canes 

%& & &xTHE WIZARD OF 0Z (1939). One of 
the screen's greatest fantasies, and if you 
haven't seen it in its original brighter-than- 
life color, you don't know what a wonderful 
whiz of a movie it is. At first MGM wanted 
Fox's Shirley Temple for the film, and Louis 
B. Mayer even agreed to trade Clark Gable 
and Jean Harlow to Darry! Zanuck in order 
to get her. But when Harlow died the deal 
was scotched, and Mayer decided to use 
the relatively unknown 16-year-old Judy 
Garland. Thus are legends born, with the 
considerable aid of Harold Arlen’s songs, 
Victor Fleming's direction and outstanding 
ensemble acting by Ray Bolger, Margaret 
Hamilton, Jack Haley, Bert Lahr and, as the 
Munchkins, the Major Doyle Midgets. Har- 
vard Square. 

%& %& *&THE WOMAN ON THE BEACH (1946). A 
Curious, almost nightmarish Jean Renoir 
film made in Hollywood. Reportedly, the re- 
lease version is a studio-dictated re-edit of 
Renoir's original, but it remains a striking 
exampie of post-war California Gothic. 
Joan Bennett plays a sloe-eyed Lorelei who 
lures a pair of self-destructive men to their 
dooms. Charles Bickford is her tortured 
husband, a blind painter who may be feign- 
ing his handicap to ensure the devotion of 
his wife. Robert Ryan is the Coast Guard of- 
ficer enslaved by Bennett's charms. In- 
stitute of Contemporary Art. 








The Institute of Contemporary Art and The Boston Phoenix Present 


JEAN RENOIR 


Great Humanist of the Cinema 





Thursday 
May 31 
5:30, 7:30, 
9:30 pm 


THE WOMAN ON THE BEACH (1946) 
With Joan Bennet, Robert Ryan, 
Charles Bickford, Irene Ryan. 


This melodrama of isolation explores the 
private obsessions of three characters and 


their inability to achieve solitude in a 
mass civilization. Too avant garde for 
Hollywood, it ended Renoir's period there. 


Friday 

June 1 
5:30, 7:30, 
9:30 pm 


THE RIVER (1950) 

With Nora Swinburne, Arthur 
Shields, Suprova Mukerjee, 
Patricia Walters. 

An account of the life of two English 


families in Bengal depicts Renoir’s marvel 
at the confluence of cultures and values 
within the flow of humanity. Here is 
certainly one of his greatest works. 


DRAWING BASED ON PHOTOGRAPH BY RICHARD AVEDON 
ICA 955 Boylston Street, Boston 266-5151 
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ENGLISH SUBTITLES 


4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00, 





NOW PLAYING 


Sat., Sun., Memorial Day mat. 2:00 


—David Rosenbaum, 


afilmby 


METROCOLOR 


“Exquisite, comic, romantic and lyrical... 
this movie is © must.” —Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 


“A very special, very wonderful film.” 


“Great fun - full of the wit and humanity that 
separates Truffaut comedies from those of all 
other directors.” —vincent canby, N.Y. Times 


JEAN-PIERRE LEAUD 
MARIE-FRANCE PISIER 
CLAUDE JADE 

DANI » DOROTHEE 


wit DANIEL MESGUICH JULIEN BERTHEAU ROSY WARTE director ot Protogrephy NESTOR ALMENDROS 
P « 5 CAMROSSE 


‘PGlewent E SuScESTED qq) URE PROSUCTION LES FILES 80 
‘PG /paenta cums suscestes @p? @ 1 ore wea rere: 


NEW ENGLAND PREMIERE ENGAGEMENT 





( OrsonWelles 


\_1001 Mass. Ave. Cambridge 868-3600 
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Dimock St. in Roxbury call weekdays 9 to 7, 
442-8800, x201, 202 or 203 

WASHINGTONIAN CENTER for Addictions offers 

p and i programs for those 

hooked on alcohol, barbiturates or opiates 
Medical and psychiatric counseling, detoxification 
services, rehabilitation, job finding. 41 Morton 
Street in Boston, 522-7151 

BOSTON COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, 250 
Boylston St, Boston, 267-7334. Educational 
programs for community groups. Call Mon-Fri 
8:30-4:30 

THE SALVATION ARMY Harbor Light Center 
provides overnight lodging, inpatient alcoholic 
rehebilitation for men and women, clothing, food, 
counseling. 2 free meals daily, 10am and 2pm; 
Sat, 2:30pm; Sun., 11:30pm 407 Shawmut Ave 
Phone 24 hrs. daily, 536-7469 

ALCOHOLISM CLINIC at Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital: out-patient treatment, individual and 
group therapy 732-2376. Evening Clinic Mon 5- 
9; Closed Mon. morn. til 1 

ALCOHOLISM Family Counseling and Referral 
offers info and counseling. 723-9390 

NORTH SUFFOLK ALCOHOLISM SERVICES, 
427 Broadway, Chelsea (884-8154), 270 
Broadway, Rever (284-2637), 22 Tewksbury, 
Winthrop ga 9551). Weekdays 8:30-4:30, 


24 








When there's no 
more room in HELL 
ihe dead will walk the EARTH 


j eves. by appt 
IS SHELTER, 22 on Putnam Ave. near Harvard 


there was night and refer counseling. Info: 547-1885. 
NIGHT or tHe 


OPERATION MATT information and referral ser- 
vice for teenagers affected by alcohol. Phone 1- 
800-272-2586, 8:30 am-10 pm daily. 

WOMEN FOR SOBRIETY, women support each 
other in weekly group meetings each SUN at 7 

p.m. at 186 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 

SOUTH SHORE COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, 21 
Franklin St., Quincy (472-6027). Crisis interven- 
tion and family counseling for alcohol related 
problems. Services available at no charge. 

APPLETON TREATMENT CENTER FOR 
ALCOHOLISM 115 Mill St. Belmont (855- 
2781) Offers inpatient, outpatient and aftercare 
services 


BIRTH CONTROL & 
PREGNANCIES 


WOMEN'S COMMUNITY HEALTH, 639 Mass. 
Ave., Rm. 210, Cambridge, is a non-profit tax ex- 
empt, women owned and controlled health facili- 
ty (547-2302). Info on abortions, pregnancy 
screening, self-help groups 

BIRTH DAY. PO Box 388, Cambridge 02138 (288- 
7404). Homebirth information and referral 


FRG AW. 
OOS UF TW. a eeree enters 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN'S SERVICE, 1031 
Beacon St., Brookline (738-1370). Licensed clin- 
ic offering abortion and other services. Free preg- 
nancy tests 

PRETERM, 1842 Beacon St. Brookline (738- 
6210). a licensed non-profit clinic for first 
trimester, out-patient abortions; pregnancy tests, 
GYN check-ups. Open Mon-Sat. on appointment 
basis. 


HERBERT R. STEINMANN & BILLY BAXTER PRESENT A LAUREL GROUP PRODUCTION in Association with CLAUDIO ARGENTO & ALFREDO CUOMO eo tg Ba yge hregnelle eng Bg 


stare DAVIDEMGE KENFOREE SCOTTH.REINIGER GAYLEN ROSS 630, eal fr apt. Coffea comasing on BC 
Director of Photography: MICHAEL GORNICK Music By: THE GOBLINS with DARIO ARGENTO 


a — plus info, speakers, 
ilms and referrals. 

Produced 8y RICHARD P. RUBINSTEIN writtenanddvecteaty. GEORGE A. ROMERO 

READ THE ST. MARTIN'S BOOK TECHNICOLOR ‘DAWN ASSOCIATES MCMLXXVII Released by UNITED FILM DISTRIBUTION CO 


COPE is Coping with the Overall Pregnancy Ex- 
There is no explicit sex in this picture. SOUNDTRACK ALBUM Giv 


perience, before and after. A professional non- 
profit service agency offering discussion groups 
However, there are scenes of violence which may be considered shocking.} VARESE SARABANDE RECORDS 
Wo one under 17 will be admitted. € 


for pregnant and post-partum women and 
SACK SACK CINEMA SACK CINEMA SHOWCASE CIRCLE CINEMA SHOWCASE 


couples; many related groups and services, plus 
CINEMA 57". M2 NATICK DANVERS 1-2 399 CHESTNUT Mitt AVE 


information, resource and referral service (357- 
WOBURN 
237-5840 ROUTE 9 933-5330 CLEVELAND CIRCLE 326-4955 


neor PARK 
"BOSTON, 482- 1222 OPP. SHOPPERS WLD. ot uscary tate MALL RT. 128 NEAR 93 566-4040 ROUTE } ot 128 
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CRITTENTON CLINIC, 1 Perthshire Rd., Brighton. 
Non-profit clinic for out-patient, first trimester 
abortions. Free pregnancy tests; for appointment 
call 782-7600. Also BC and GYN services, vasec- 
tomy, tubal ligation and counseling. 

BILL BAIRD CENTER, 673 Boylston St., Boston 
(536-2511). A non-profit organization open 9-9 
every day; services include abortion, BC; free 
pregnancy testing and counseling; also VD 
testing, counseling. 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD, 99 Bishop Allen Drive, 
Cambridge (492-0518). A non-profit, social ser- 
vice and health education agency offering coun- 
seling. info and referral, courses, resources and 
much more, concerned with all fertility-related 
behavior. Counseling phone: 492-0777. 

NORTH SHORE FAMILY PLANNING, 74 Ei 
Danvers (774-5525). Open 8 to 5:3. for 
























































All listings on the next few pages are free. If you 
want your message to reach millions, have all the 
details in by the Tuesday prior to publication. Send 
notices of local cosmic events to Listings Editor, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Beantown 02115 
All copy suber, to to our acta: 


The boyfriends of her youth. 
One taught her. One betrayed her. 


One loved her. 
She had to go back NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS mation, speakers, films and referrals. < 
DEADLINE IS TUESDAY pointments and pregnancy tests. 


to the lost past. ae so > oe es al ee sa Figg we = _ _— ~—~ ae 
to find herself. oo ; 9224. Counseling and referrals for personal, 


medical and legal problems. 

HOMEBIRTH, INC. BU Sta. PO Box 355, Boston 
02215 (956-5166). A non-profit group which 
offers childbirth classes for alternative birth ex- 


periences. 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY PLANNING offers birth 
contro! clinics at neighborhood health clinics. Day 
oo sessions. Confidential care. Call 868- 








ID DRUGS 


PROJECT PLACE Loge VAN, seven 
days, 24 hours. 247-4000. - a also 


ides drug info, counselling, refer 
WASHINGTOMIAN CENTER (522-7151). 41 
Morton St., J.P. Hospital specializing in drug and 
alcoho! problems. inpatient detox for heroin, 
— and alcohol. Outpatient programs in- 
jude methadone maintenance and drug-free 











EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: $11 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911. 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1500 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 
CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 


SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 
MEDICAL EMERGENCIES CAMBRIDGE “HOSPITAL offers drug counseling, 
group therapy. methadone detoxification, 
maintenance. 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: Call 911. e , and drug free 
POISON: Information Contes 232-2120 A 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE AMBQLANCE: 





ad 
EAST BOSTON DRUG ACTION COUNCIL, 569- 
5390, 569-5391. Open Mon-Sat, 9am to 10pm 
DRUG ADDICTION Rehabilitation Center. G Bidg., 
Boston State Hosp., 591 Moron St., Dorchester. 
A therapeutic community offering inpatient, and 
jane ao related services. Open to 
436-6000 138. 











OLD wa”. 


Call 354-8 
FIRST, 167 Contre St. poy (427-1588) offers 


BOYFR 


NDs 








Starring 


AN EDWARD R. PRESSMAN PRODUCTION 


TALIA RICHARD JOHN 
SHIRE JORDAN BELUSHI..CARRADINE 


“OLD BOYFRIENDS” 


costarnng hb UCK HENRY aw JOHN HOUSEMAN «oe HOFFMAN 
Watten by PAUL SCHRADER and LEONARD SCHRADER Produced by EDWARD R.PRESSMAN ana MICHELE RAPPAPORT 


< TAVCO EMBASSY PICTURES Release 


Dwrected by JOAN TEWKESBURY txecutwe Producer PAUL SCHRADER Music by DAVID SHIRE Director of Photography WILLIAM A. FRAKER, aS.c 
Executes in charge of production BURT KLEINER, PETER KAMERON and DONALD SCHUPAK TECHNICOLOR® PANAVISION® Prints by CFI 


Available sn paperbacr from JOVE “too 

















Pl ALLEY iD "2 AS Se 1 
237 WASHINGTON ST ROUTE 126 EXIT 
easton 227-6670 | 272-4410 


ACADEMY TWIN 
CINEMA 
NEWTON CENTRE 
332-2524 
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868-3400 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 354-2020 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 484-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 734-4400 

PETER BENT BRIGHAM HOSPITAL: 732-5636 

POISON INFORMATION CENTER: 232-2120 

PROJECT PLACE EMERGENCY VAN, suicides, 
overdoses, all medical emergencies, 24 hours, 7 
days: 247-4000. 

RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. immediate and continuing support, medical 
and tegal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 
North Shore. Cali 595-RAPE for immediate and 
continuing support, medical and legal informa- 


tien. 
ST. ELIZABETH'S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 
ALCOHOLISM 
ALCOHOLISM CLINIC of Dimock Community . 
Health Clinic provides free individual and group 
and sefersal to detox, helfwey louse, ste. 55 








help and counselling for drug related problems. 
NEW ENGLAND ME NAL CENTER, offers treat- 
ment for drug dependent individuals. Services in- 
clude information and referral, psychological and 
physical examination, individual and group 
therapy and an After Care program. Call 956- 
Ho or drop by 260 Tremont St. Boston, rm. 


MIDDLESEX EAST, 41 Sharon St., Waltham (894- 
5570) provides drug abuse outpatient services 
for the communities of Waltham, Weston, Water- 
town and Belmont. 


ECOLOGY 


SUFFOLK U. LAW AND ENVIRONMENT SOCI- 
ETY, 41 Temple St, Boston. Emphasis on action 


projects. 

SIERRA CLUB, 3 x St, Boston ar 5339). 

Local branch of the oldest environmental protec- 

tion org. with literature, info, committees on a 

variety ef eco-issues. Volunteers, participants 

welcome. Open 9:30-3 weekdays. 
Continued on page 27 
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...AND WHAT A TRIPLE PLA 
IT WAS FOLKS! 
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HOME GAMES AWAYGAMES WIGHTGAMES@ ovousLEHEADERS J TELEVISED GAMES (_) 


BROUGHT TO YOU BY COSSACK VODKA 


COSSACK VODKA ... 
ALL THE WAY TO THE PENNANT! 






EXHIBITION GAMES 





















You’ve probably had 
your present stereo for 
several years now. And it’s 
given you good service. 






What’s more, 
MSL protects your 
investment in stereo 
with such impor- 


HAS YOUR NEXT 
| STEREO SYSTEM. 






tant warranties as 
a one-week full re- 
fund, a three-month 
defective ex- 

change, and a one- 
year loudspeaker trade-up 
plan. 


When you’re ready for 


But now you’re ready for 
something better. 


You’re ready for Music 
Systems Limited. 


MSL is an unusual 
stereo store. Because MSL 
stocks only peak-perform- 
ing components. From 
















luxurious Marantz 61 10, 
with belt-drive and auto- 














































such re- wack sound, matic shutoff. It comes 
ae eaviced with an Ortofon FF15XE 
facturers < $490 Sys- — ultimate wap one " 
aS Allison . a ee tem, avail- im ‘pune Ge & Worcester) 
Celestion, able at MSL — oC 
Denon, * this week. oy on A 9 
Klipsch, _ It’s built around a . -ieniy to-cpa 
Kenwood ™ a pair of ADS L500 Dual ne 
Purist, Revox, and =sesamsameez. loudspeakers. ADS Garrard — Pickering 
Thorens (among others). loudspeakers are widely Harman Kardon) = SAE 
You won't find these admired for their natural, KLH/Burwen Research Stanton 
/ componentsifimost stores ° "ansparent sound and_ 5 Rattawst | Thorane Woah 
- that.sell stereo. Because depo 4 ee To Diecwasher worn} 
power them, there’s an , 
om oF en. Onkyo TX1500 stereo re- Mk. Il cartridge. 


ceiver with Servo-Lock 
tuning. The turntable is a 


Whether you’d like to 
spend $300 or $3000, visit 
Music Systems 
Limited. We 
have your next 
stereo system. 


urers’ standards for demon- 
stration and service 
facilities. 


MSL does. 









ON KYO 







Music 
Systems 
Ltd. 





American Express, Visa 
and Mastercharge accepted. 
Financing available. 


65 Mt. Auburn Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 492-6446 
279 Main Street, Worcester / 377 Temple Street, New Haven 
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Continued from page 24 

FUND FOR ANIMALS, 14 Beacon St. (723-4066) 
is an active international organization working on 
all humane and conservation issues concerning 
animals. Lit and slide lex available 

GREENPEACE, 3 Joy St. (367-8088). Group in- 
volved with stopping the wholesale slaughter of 
whales 

ZERO POPULATION GROWTH, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston (742-6840). Environmental group seek- 
ing to change attitudes and practices that lead to 
population growth. Stop by or call, weekdays 10- 


5 

HABITAT, a School of Environment located in Bel- 
mont, seeks to increase environmental awareness 
and action. Phone: 489-3850. Courses and 
workshops for everyone. Write 10 Juniper Rd., 
Belmont 02178 

ECOLOGICA (367-1880) 7 Commercial Wharf 
West, Boston. Non-profit, tax exempt “United 
Fund” for grassroots safe-energy and environ- 
mental groups with a thrust towards fighting nu 
_Gear power. 


GAY LIBERATION 
HOMOPHILES 


GAY “HOTLINE: 426-9371 

HOMOPHILE COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICE, 
80 Boylston St., Boston (542-5188). Counseling 
and referral, a mental health clinic for gay men 








and women 

GAY SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, P.0. Box 2232, 
Boston 2107 (354-0133). An educational ser- 
vice providing gay women and men as speakers 
to groups wanting to know more about homosex- 
uality and gay lifestyles. 

DAUGHTERS OF BILITIS, 1151 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge (661-3633). Organization for gay and 
bisexual women. Discussions each Tues. at 8 and 
each Veen at 7:30 p.m. except 2nd of each 
month 

MASS CAUCUS FOR GAY LEGISLATION, 73 
Tremont St. (742-4811). Statewide gay political 
lobby. 

AM TIKVA, Boston's gay Jewish organization. Fri- 
day night service and social and cultural events. 
For info call 353-1821. 

CLEARSPACE, 485 Mass. Ave, Camb. (876- 
0215). A community center for lesbians and gay 
men, offers social and educational activities, rap 
groups and a “coming out” course. May 20: 
Benefit Acution at 4 pm at Somewhere, 295 
Franklin St. 


HEALTH 


SOUTHERN “JAMAICA PLAIN HEALTH CEN- 
TER, 687 Centre St. 522-5900. Referral, 
medical care for infants and children, 
gynecological exams, family planning consulta- 
tion and treatment for women. Adult physical and 
mental health services, blood pressure screen- 








ings. 
FENWAY COMMUNITY Doctor's office, 16 
Haviland St. (Off Hemenway), Boston. (267- 
7573). Open M-F 9-5. Mon, Wed eves: Gay 
Health sessions. Tues eve: Women. General 
medicine, GYN, mental health, pediatrics, gay 


health 

OPERATION VENUS is a referral and info service 
for venereal disease. Free and confidential. Phone 
1-800-272-2577. 

OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH CLINIC examines 
work-related illnesses at Norfolk County Hospital 
For info and appt. call 843-0690. 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS operates a 
Free Medical Van staffed by doctors, nurses and 
a street worker. The Van makes evening stops at 

“yr en Camb. For info call 227-7114, 


BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CLINIC, 314 
Comm. Ave., Boston (267-7171). Admits MON- 
THURS 5:30-8:30, SAT 10-12:30. Appt. ad- 
visable, walk-ins accepted when possible. 
General medical, and many specialty clinics. 
Medicare, Medicaid accepted when applicable. 

HEALTH CARE POLICY COUNCIL, 11 Inman St. 
Cambridge (868-2900). Consumer advisory 
board to the Cambridge Neighborhood Health 
Clinic Program offers consumers an opportu =f 

have a sayjin the policies affecting their hea 

e. Also information available on the services 
fees of neighborhood clinics. 

ERTOWN -HEALTH CENTER, 85 Main St. 

23-0001). Adolescent, adult and pediatric ses- 
days M-. Continuity of care by staff physi- 


s and nurses. 

CANCER INFORMATION SERVICE, a statewide 
foll-free phone service for cancer-related 
questions. Open 9 am-4:30 pm M-F. (1-800- 

52-7420). 

POISON INFORMATION CENTER, provides 
emergency, life-saving information on poison 
identification and treatment. (1-800-682-9211 
or 232-2120). 


LEGAL 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 68 Devonshire St. Boston (742- 
8020). Helps with defense of all Bill of Rights 
freedoms. 

NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, 595 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (661-8898). Clearinghouse and con- 
sultation. Puts people in .touch with Lawyer's 
Guild members, for consultation, referral. Call 
MON-FRI, 10-4. 661-6338 is referral no. 

ROXBURY DEFENDERS COMMITTEE provides 
free high-quality, comprehensive legal services to 
indigent persons with criminal cases in Roxbury, 
Dorchester and Suffolk Superior Courts. Open M- 
F, 9-5, 126 Warren St., Roxbury. Call 445-5640, 
24 hours a day. 

ASSOCIATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD LAW 
CLINICS, 50 Temple Place, Boston (482-6761). 
Provides free legal services to indigent clients in 
Metropolitan Boston (including Melrose and 
Lynn). ANLC accepts civil cases only. 

SMALL CLAIMS COURT Advisory Service — 
consumer, landlord, and other ripoffs up to $400 
can be taken to SCC without a lawyer. Call 427- 








8782. 

MASS. PIRG. Small claims courts advisory service: 
consumer, landlord, other rip-offs up to $400 can 
be taken to SCC without a lawyer. Info and 
booklet: Mass. Consumer's Council; vhone 423- 


1796, 9-5. 

INDIGENT JUVENILES aged 7-17 who are charg- 
ed with crimes may receive: free legal aid from 
Juvenile Court Advocacy Program and the Boston 
4 Assistance Project. Call 436-6292 or 269- 


3700. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL, 881 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge (547-9295), works to free political 
prisoners all over the world. 

WORML is working for the decriminalization of 
everyone's favorite herb, marijuana. Volunteers 
welcome; phone 227-0082. 

FAMILY LEGAL ASSISTANCE is provided at the 
Kennedy Center, 27 Winthrop St. Charlestown 
(241-8866). Mon-Fri, 11-5. 


POLITICS 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 68 
ape ll St. Boston (742-1720). Works for 


court. F 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE at 
Continued on page 30 
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West Newton Cinema 





1296 Washington St. Newton 
964-6060 964-9214 
DOUBLE FEATURE 
D.H. LAWRENCE'S 


WOMEN IN LOVE 
AND 


SUNDAY BLOODY 
SUNDAY 





Starts May 30 Call For Times 
964-6060 























- DIRECT FROM NEW YORK - 
“FINGER LICK’IN GOOD” 


—AND— 
“HARLEY’S ANGELS” = (X) 











“THE IDOL” 








JACK DEVEAU’S @) 
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Guarantee 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better 
for you. We guarantee that if your ad in the For Sale, Apart- 
ments for Rent, Roommates or many other categories 
doesn’t work after you’ve bought it in advance for two con- 
secutive weeks . . . we will keep running it FREE. Not just 
for one more week, but until it works. All you have to do is 
call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee applies to 
any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now 
THAT’s a guarantee. FREE until it works. THE Guaran- 
tee. 





SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


[____ BARGAIN MATINEE DAILY- FIRST SHOW ONLY$2.00___| 
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(CIRCLE 1-23 CHESTNUT HILL AVE. CLEVE. CIRCLE -566-4040 | 


























[LAWRENCE 1-2°3-4 ROUTES 114 AND 495-TEL.686-2121 | 





HARVARD SQUARE 
THEATRE °=3 


$1.50 Mon. thru Fri. 'til 6 p.m., $2.50 after 6 p.m 
at., Sun., Holidays, $2.50 ALL DAY. (Midnite Fri. & Sat. $2) 
The Wizard of Oz 12:30 - 4:05 - 7:45 
Mon. Singing in the Rain 2:15 - 5:50 - 9:30 
May 29 Interiors 12:00 - 3:55 - 8:00 
Equus 1:35 - 5:30 - 9:35 

























May 30 Autumn Sonata 1:30 - 4:45 - 8:00 
Wed. Cries and Whispers 3:05 - 6:20 - 9:35 
May 31 Lord of the Rings 1:00 - 4:30 - 8:05 
Thurs. Fantastic Planet 3:15 - 6:45 - 10:20 
Blue Collar 12:00 - 3:50 - 7:50 
Taxi Driver 1:55 - 5:50 - 9:50 





















Fri.-Sat. June 1-2 
The Jimi Hendrix Story 















Harold and Maude 1:00 - -7: 

The Graduate 2:35 - ‘00. 9:30 

Norma Ra Cn iis > 82263" & 
Beiial iit! _ 2 asst 10:20 





























































































|__| Please Call Theatre For Screen Times |__| 

















WINNER 
ACADEMY AWARDS.” 


INCLUDING: 

















The Finest in X-Rated All Male 
Movies is Now in Both Cinemas 1 1&2 


204 Tremont St. 
Boston 482-4661 7 An. 


Where 


Joey Slave 
Lives od 


~ Rodeo 
fae Cowboy 


Continuous from 10 AM Continuous from 10 AM 


New Show Each Week 





BEST PICTURE 
OBEN DE NRO 


A MICHAEL CIMINO FILM 








UNIVERSAL PICTURES ang EMI FILMS presen “THE DEER HUNTER” 

Co-starnng JOHN CAZALE - JOHN SAVAGE - MERYL STREP - CHRISTOPHER WALKEN 
Screenplay by DERIC WASHBURN - siow ty MICHAEL CIMINO « DERIC WASHBURN 
and LOUIS GARFINKLE & QUINN K REGEKER - Producton Consutan JOANN CARELLI 

Associate Producers MARION ROSENBERG ana JOANN CARELL| * Music by STANLEY MYERS 

Produced by BARRY SPIKINGS. MICHAEL DEELEY MICHAEL CIMINO ana JOHN PEVERALL 

Owector ot Potoganty VILMOS ZSIGMOND. asc dvectet wy MICHAEL CIMINO 
A UNIVERSAL RELEASE (MBAR) Panavision® 
00 DOLBY STEREO sen [Now 0 JOVE Book] [Reise] 


© O70 UnevENSAL CITY STUDIOS IHC AL, MHS MESERVED 


WARNING 
Que to the nature of this film. under !7requires accompanying Parent or Adult Guardian 
(There will be strict adherence to this policy.) 























Sorry, No Passes Accepted 

















aac CIRCLE CINEMA 
399 CHESTNUT HILL AVE. 
1 BEACON at TREMONT CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
BOSTON 723-8110 566-4040 
FRAMINGHAM || SHOWCASE a 
CINEMA CINEMA WOBURN 
SO. SHOREPLAZA J] ate win. 2 
848-1070 235-8070 mis saan 
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eeeeeoeeeveseeeoooece 
OME PRESENTS AT 


Tht 


MAIN 
ACT Ltt 


DOORS OPEN 7:00 





IF YOU’RE UNDER 20 
YOU’RE WELCOME AT 
“CLUB 1819” IN THE 
MAIN ACT ON 
SELECTED NIGHTS! 





Memorial Day Weekend with 
SASS 


LAZERS 
May 27 9:00PM $3.50 





AUGUST 


May 29 9:00PM $2.00 





FORTUNA BAY 


“.. one of Boston’s best...” 
May 30 9:90 p.m. $2.00 





ATLANTIC RECORDING ARTISTS 


9 
9 


THE ENERGETICS 
May 31 9:00 PM $3.00 








ROCK FEVER PRODUCTIONS 








PROUDLY INTRODUCES BOSTON’S NEWEST BAD BOYS 


Sun. & Mon., May 27 & 28 
Bunratty’s, Aliston 


with Darling 
Tues. & Wed., May 29 & 30+ 








SS ROCK & EAD 


w//: 


The Space, Boston Much thanks to WBCN, WCOZ, & WERS for playing our tunes. 
ROCK FEVER PRODUCTIONS 


Tues., June 5 


Main Act, Lynn with Darling 


Thurs., Fri. & Sat., June 7-9 
Legal Rock Concert Club, 
Lawrence 


—_—_ 535 N. Broadway Lawrence, Mass. 617-682-1632 





POOH'S PUB presents 
S:in., May 27 ictus 
Mon., May 28 Catharsis 
Tues. & Wed., May 29 & 30 Voyagers 
Thurs., May 31 Excursions 
ie eee B.J.C. Big Band 
June 1 & 2(Boston Jazz Conspiracy) 
Sun., June 3 Ictus 
464 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq. East 
1 


262-6911 A 











93-A Front Street 





Scituate Harbor ° 545-4910 J 





appearing 











aera 


FAREWELL PERFORMANCE 
JOHANNA WILD 








June 1__9:00 PM __ $3.00 


THUNDERTRAIN 
June2 9:00PM $3.00 





ae 
¢ 4 
Fri., Sat., and Sun. 
3 June 1, 2, & 3 


appearing 


ieadliners 
(Nerth 


(603) 889-8844 
In Railroad Square Nashua, N.H. 
Only 40 minutes from Boston 
Take exit 7E off Route 3 
Next to Chart House 
Restaurant 


Tues. & Wed., May 29 & 30 


featuring Saturday Night Live Blues 
Brother Matt “Guitar” Murphy 





Thurs.-Sat., May 31-June 2 


| 





Ce ININE 
SQUAIRE 
MEN'S 

e BA ad 


—LADIES INVITED— 
1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. 
Cambridge 491-9672 











ROCK & ROLL 


Mon., May 28 
LOU MIAMI & KOSMETIX 
& MISSION OF BURMA 








Sat. & Sun., May 26 & 27 





The Paul Rishell Band 





Mon., May 28 from Philly 


CAFE OLE 


(funky R&B Band) 


Tues., May 29 
Cab Drivers Special 
w/The Outlan’ Zeeks 
free drinks for anyone 
who shows Hackney 
ID 














Thurs.-Sat., June 7-9 
THE JIMMY CARTER 
SHOW 


Tues. & Wed., May 29 & 30 


Wed. & Thurs., May 30 & 31 
THE PHANTOMS 
& MONDANES 








THE & Fri., May 31 & ~- 
BAND WALKER 9 


Fri. & Sat., June 1&2 
THE GIRLS & 
THE 1.C.’S 





$2 Entertainment Charge 








“Wed. June 12 
JONATHAN EDWARDS 
. Wi special guest 
THE ALLAN ESTES “of 





Sat., June 2 
OAT WILLEY 
EVERY SUNDAY STAGE FRIGHT 
SHOWCASE 3-7, phe YOUR HOST 
e 








Photo |.D. Required 


69 Broad St., Boston 
338-7677 7 

















JETTS 
June3 9:00PM $2.00 
TRAPPER 
DARLING 
June 5 9:00 PM_ $2.00 





ONE NIGHT ONLY! 
No. 1 Hit Record “Shame” 


EVELYN 
“CHAMPAGNE” 


KING plus special guests 
THE ELLIS HALL GROUP. 


$6.50 in advance 
$7.50 day of sho 
June6 8:30PM 





THE ELLIS HALL GROUP 
June7 9:00PM $2.00 


J rath at 
4a \ SWIFTS 
661-9887 
| 30 Boylston St 

Harvard Sq 


Entertainment Nightly 
iN Tolabe-lletelate) ileal el-0'2-14-(e(-\-mr-W'z- Ut-Lel =) 
fo] a@mel0 lame lalel-lam40 mm el-ligelar) 
Giant Happy Hour. Fridays 4 to 7 


at. & Sun., May 26 & 27 
CHUCK McDERMOTT & 
WHEATSTRAW 
Farewell Performance 








BALLOON 
KID MORROCCO 
June 8 9:00PM _ $3.00 


THE CHARGE 
AND SPECIAL GUESTS 
LA PESTE 
June9Q 9:00PM 





JONATHAN 


EDWARDS 
plus TRAVIS SHOOK 


Live simulcast on 


THE LEGENDARY 
B.BXyKING 
$7.50 in 
advance/ 
$8.50 day 
5 of show 
JUNE 27 9:00 PM 
Live simulcast on 








COMING SOON: 

YOUNG ADULTS June 23 
AMERICAN STANDARD BAND July 4 
and many more great shows, 
brought to you by the Main Act and 


830 Lynnway, Rt. 1A 
Lynn (617)581-5555 


Minutes from Downtown 
Boston ¢ Free Parking 


TICKETS AVAILABLE IN 


ADVANCE AT: 
the Main Act Box Office, Ticket 
Center - Newton and Acton, Hub 
Tickets - Boston, Open Door - 
Brockton, Out of Town - Cambridge, 
and at all seven Strawberries 
locations for special presentations 


POSITIVE ID AND PROPER DRESS 
REQUIRED 











Mon., May 28 
NO COVER 


Ma 


_ HUMAN SEXUAL RESPONSE 
Thurs.-Sat., May 31-June 2 
OHN LINCOLN WRIGHT . 
an 
JAY LENO Z 


Tappin§ at the Met 


Mon., June 4 
REEVE LITTLE & THE STRAIGHT 
BAND } 


joke] Ulem elie a -V.10m.m-B4.10), B=) 4.141) 1 


hurs., June 7 
ESTHER SATTERFIELD 
(Land of Make Believe-Believe 
& THE BAND WALKER 
Shows: 8 & 10:30 


i 
‘ 


g 
3 


The 


Sun., May 27 

SEARCH 

Tues., May 29 

HEIDI & the SECRET 
ADMIRERS 

Wed., May 30 

FROM NEW ORLEANS 


STREET CORNER 
JIVE 
¢ fay 31 


GEORGE LEH & THE 
THRILLERS 
THE JAGUARS 
RON LEVY ; 
Tel.: 277-0982 


1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
Food, Drink and Music 


WHO'S 
ON 
FIRST 


THE ONLY BAR IN 
BOSTON WITH 
CAMBRIDGE 
ATMOSPHERE 





Fri. & Sat., May 25 & 26 


MIDNIGHT TRAVELER 


(formerly Traveler} 











Wed., May 30 
HEIDI & THE SECRET ADMIRERS 





Tnurs., May 31 
SPUD CITY 
(2 for 1 drinks, 10-12 pm) 





Fri., June 


FORTUNA BAY 
(2 for 1 drinks 10-12 pm) 
Fri. & Sat., yune 15 & 16 


Thurs., June 14 





19 Yawkey Way (Jersey Street) 
off Brookline Ave. 
across from Fenway Park 








Kenmore Square 3473353 


ULU 3 Appleton Pi 
HI € 423-3652 


SupperClub” 
SUNDAY JAZZ BRUNCH 12-4 
Sun. May 27 
rwe ILLINOIS 
JACQUET 
QUARTET 
featuring 
SLAM STEWART. JO JONES. 
& DUKE ELLINGTON 


Vocalist AL HIBBLER 
Tues -Thurs.. May 29-31 


CAROL SLOANE 


JIMMY ROWLES AND MAJOR HOLLEY 
Fri. & Sat.. June 1-2 


LULU WHITE DANCE BAND 


featuring 
JOHNNY MINCE AND DICK SUDHALTER 
un. June 3 


ASCENCION 
LATIN JAZZ FUSION ENSEMBLE 


Sound by Sid Stone } 





RYLES 


CAFE ® BAR ® 876-9330 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


UPSTAIRS 








Mon., May 28 
RHYTHM METHOD 
Tues., May 29 
ANDY JAFFE SEXTET 
Wed. & Thurs., May 30 & 31 
OUT AT HOME 
Fri. & Sat., June 1 & 2 
BARBARA LONDON 
JAZZ QUARTET 


DOWNSTAIRS 








ARTHUR BLYTH 
————— El ————————————E 
JOHNNY GRIFFIN 
LONNIE LISTON SMITH 
aveilable at Swift's and Ticketron, 


Out of Town Tickets, Concert 
harge 426-8181, Boston Music (Berklee) 








Sun., May 27 
DAVE JACKSON TRIO 
Mon. & Tues., May 28 & 29 

AMY DUNCAN TRIO 
Wed., May 30 
JANET HOOD 
Thurs., May 31 
LEE ADLER- 


HERMAN JOHNSON 
JAZZ QUARTET 


Fri., June 1 
STEVE VEIKLEY JAZZ 
QUARTET 
Sat., June 2 
DAVE JACKSON JAZZ 
QUARTET 


RYLES 


CAFE ¢ BAR ® 876-9330 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 














yi Mote] | mS 
i Tot pao] a mera) 
(617) 247-7713 


Music starts at 8:30! 


Mon., May 28 
THE DAWGS, FLAHERTY BROS. 








Tues., May 29 
LIVE BROADCAST FROM 
104 El 


_ PASTICHE... 


Wed., May 30 
THE SHOVELS, DARK, KLEAN KUT 














Thurs. & Fri., May 31 & June 1 


THE RINGS 
THE LAZERS, 


and 
SINGLE BULLET THEORY 


Sat. & Sun., June 2-3 
Columbia Recording Artists 


ARTFUL 
DODGER 


w/Ray Paul & r.p.m. 























‘Lighthouse: 
: Lounge : 


features the Best in Live 
Rock & Roll 
Bands 


on the North Shore 
Thurs.-Sat., May 31-June 2 


:  JOVAN 
: DOWNSTAIRS : 


for the best disco sounds 


: DAFFNEY’S DISCO : 
: SEVEN NIGHTS A WEEK : 


located at 











: 340 Revere Bivd., Revere, 
MA : 


Proper |.D. Required 
284-9767 or 284-9215 
ask for Billy or Josie 
We cater to functions & 
private parties, : 
Sunday thru Wednesday |: 

















SOS eseseeesesessesesseeeeeeee 
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Se & @ ® @ & ¢ Sun., May 20 Gary Shore & Friends 
JOHN HELFER | Be bien i ls 
T ay 28 2 rombone Madness 
¢ HOFBRAL Wed. & Thurs. 
& presents Fri., June 1 May 30 & 31 Bruce Sweetland 
MASON CORD Fri-Sun 
$ Sat., June 2 June 1-3 Quintet 
. Upstairs 


Sunday Brunch 
May 27 

Sat. & Sun., 
June 2 & 3 


Ken Taft 





Gail Haevylan 
Free Movies Every Sun 
& Thurs. Nights 
Nightly Dinner Specials 
1314 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 232-4242 


Se i i oe 


22 Boylston Street 


MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY 
BAND 
Happy Hour 11:30am-7pm 
Harvard Square 864-8450” 


— 








186 Harvard Ave. 
Aliston, Mass. 254-9804 





WZ May 28 


KICK ME A ELA? & ROLL 


Tues.-Thurs., May 29-31 
Back by popular demand 


THE STOMPERS 


























: Ss Jasper's 
KAS) Somerville Ss 


Somerville (off Union Sq.) 
Thurs-Sun., May 31-June 3 


FIRST 
STREET 


Sun., May 27 
BILL PIERCE & 
GREG HOPKINS 
Mon., May 28 
THE FRINGE 


Tues., May 29 
MIKE STERN 
























Wed., May 30 
MOMENT'’S NOTICE 
Thurs.-Sun., May 31-June 3 


Thurs-Sat., June 7-9 


ZENAPHON 








CON BRIO 


w/ Jerry Bergonzi on reeds 


Coming soon: — 
ELLINGTON ALLEY BAND 





TAROT CARD READING BY 
DANIELLE 
Fri. 5-8 PM 


Fri.-Sun., June 1-3 
Southern 
Rock ’N’ Roll 
w/ 

STORM WARNING 


Come celebrate Sun., at Jefferson 
Davis’ Birthday party w/Southern 
R’&’R 


POSITIVE 1.0. REQUIRED 























625-4975 





52A Gainsboro St., Boston 247-7262 











47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 
PASSIM’S DOES NOT SERVE ALCOHOL 
STORMIN’ NORMAN 

& SUZY pilus ED HOLSTEIN 
SONNY TERRY & 
BROWNIE McGHEE 
plus ROSEN-SHONTZ 
ALLAN BLOCK & ANDY MAY 













SAT., MAY 26 
















THURS.-SUN.., 
MAY 31-JUNE 3 













TUES., JUNE 5 




























6261 ‘62 AVW ‘SSYHHL NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


TERRY GARTHWAITE 
ae 77 “ ie (Joy of Cooking, The Joy) 
: plus JIM POST 











HOW TO CHANGE 
A FLAT TIRE 
JIM DAWSON 


TUES., JUNE 12 








WED.-SAT., 
JUNE 13-16 
































BUSKIN 8 BATTEAU 



























1369 Sun. & Mon., May 27 & 28 


we. — Bergonzi on 
eeds 





3) A) oe 


a & mg May 29 & 30 








will never die! BACK BAY 

1s BOPPERS 

HELP KEEP THE BLUES ALIVE 4 Thurs., May 31 
ELEGUA 


Fine quality 100% cotton T-Shirt, 


white on dark blue, Order S,M,L,XL. (10 piece Latin Jazz Band) 





Only $6.50 ea., two for $12 1369 Fri. & Sat., June 1&2 











Postage & handling included. Cambridge St. 
, Inman Square. ANIMATION 
Bluenote Associates Cambridge featuring 
Box 398, Dept. A 491-9625 | Grover Elwin Loomey on 
Pepperell, Massachusetts 01463 drums 
















JIM GET TRICKS 


BEACHCOMBER 
Wollaston Beach Bivd., Quincy 


@ TUESDAY © WEDNESDAY 


.McGINNIS |,/ 
i ne THURSDAY e FRIDAY 


JOVAN 


2) @ NO COVER CHARGE @ 





T. BLADE & THE 
FABULOUS ESQUIRES 


SKEADAS BROS. BAND 








354-2525 
CENTRAL SQ. 
CAMBRIDGE 

















CASEY’S TOO 


47 Nantasket Ave., Hull 


925-9850 


Th PED 
BARN 


Rte. 9 Westboro 
366-1362 


Wed.-Sun., 
May 30-June 3 







Thurs. - Sat., May 31 - June 2 
Return engagement 
(Back by popular demand) 


BREAKDOWN 


Beat inflation, 
drown your gas blues away. 


Thurs. night beers 50¢, Bar 
drinks 75¢ all night. Fri. & Sat. 
beers & bar drinks $1.00 all night. 
Variety of soft drinks available at 
all times. 




























Coming next 
1.T.M.B. 








\WYNY ASL SURG, 
UN — May 2 Z 


‘yphe Chris Z 
Rhodes Band 3 


MON — May 28. 

Tappin At The Met 
XX TUES, WED— May 29.30. 
Wr... YN lis 


ane 


952 Mass Av.Camb 
Tel. nll edhe 


HG The E 
jHall Group’ 


ZT HU, FRI,SAT — May 31:JUN 1,2 


Z LGD/ € CABGD/E? 
HYPERTENSION, 


Ww 7A Ne 








gosessees 
SHOFBRAU 


& & & & & 
“A nice place to 


meet, as well as eat 
presents: 












“ne BAND 


Rock ’N Roll 












823 MAIN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 
491-7313 





THE CLUB 


SPECIAL DRINK NIGHT 
ALL DRINKS 95¢ 


w/ the best of original Blues & Rock ’n’ Roll 


THE JAGUARS 













































May 31, June 1&2 


PASTICHE 


& 2 SURPRISE GUEST BANDS 













Coming 
BALLOON, TRAPPER, PULSE, VINNY BAND, NERVOUS 
EATERS 













Visit the biggest gameroom in Cambridge or Boston. 
Have a special party, none too large or emalll,, , 
Call John Courtney at. 491-7313.2,):. 2.-) ? 











100% Pure Rock-abilly 
Sat t., June 2 





RHUMBOOGIE 
Boston’s Newest 
Funk and R&B Band 


Ri. & Sat., June 8&9 





THE RUBIES 


Good Old Rock 'N Roll 
Ri. & Sat., June 15 & 16 











THE MARTELLS 


R&B and Blues 
Fri. & Sat., June 22 & 23 











1314 Commonwealth Ave., 


| Boston 


232-4242 













S&L 


Terry Weintraub 
& Concerts West 


LOC OVID IY) 


With Special Guest 


Carillo 







ee ee ee ee 


Boston Garden, 
June 22, 8 p.m. 
Reserved Tickets $9.50 & $8.50 
Tickets on Sale June 1 


Boston Garden Box Office, 
Ticketron & local Ticket Agencies 
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‘CLUBS 











Sp ch 
(a) 


Tues. & Wed., May 29 & 30 


ACE GOSS & THE KICKS 


Thurs., May 31 
LA PESTE 
Fri. & Sat., June 1 & 2 
NICKY BUZZ, 


plus 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


Proper I.D. Required 
76 Batterymarch St. 
Boston 542-3377 
(Formerly Club 76) 


9 ] 

BURKE'S 
Fri. & Sat., June 1&2 
THE FAT CITY 
BLUES BAND 

808 as Boston 


(nr. Brookline Village) 























CALL 
267-1234 


to place your 


Phoenix 


classified 








“the finest nightclubs are not always in big cities.” 


| airs DISCOVERY a2" 


Every Mon. & Tues. night THE ‘GREAT RUBBER ne 
Shows: 10 PM & Midnight 


BEEF & OYS 





TER HOUSE 


143 WASHINGTON ST., SALEM, MA 744-4328 
From Boston 128 N, Exit 114 


Room Opens at 8 PM 

















VEDNESDAY MAY 308 


With 
THREE CHINS 
10 pm 


MR. C’s 


ROCK PALACE 


Thorndike St. Lowell 








Rs TALB, 


>, 
BAR ROOM? 


corner of Berkley & Chandler 
338-9089 
Boston 


Sun., May 27 
THE DOCTORS 
Mon. & Tues., May 28 & 29 
AUDITION NIGHT 


(Bands, Solos, Comedians) 





DAVID GREENFIELD 
NATURAL BOOGIE 


BERK EL EM ANnvre® 


Wed., May 30 
TOM FAY 
of Riser 
Thurs., May 31 


Fri. & Sat., June 1& 2 


BLUES BAND 
(Rhythm & Blues) 














“DREAM FANTASY” 


Fri. & Sat., June 1 & 2 


WOOD BURNING 
FIREPLACES 


aN, 


From No., Down 3A to Scituate Police Station, lett towards ocean, 2 traffic 
lights down and next left; 74 Branch St., Scituate, MA 545-0012 


POSHEST CLUB ON THE SOUTH SHORE 
Formerly the Copper King Mansion 


9:30 


$2.50 ADM. 
POSITIVE ID. 


fX HAPPY 
& HOURS 
8:30 - 











Sun. May 27 


BOAZ 





Mon. & Tues. 
May 28 & 29 


THE RUBIES 


VAG 





Wed.-sat. 
May 30-June 2 


THE TYPICAL BOX 
THE OXFORD ALE HOUSE 


DUNSTER’S 
PUB 
Big T.V. 
Big Drinks 


36 CHURCH STREET - HARVARD SQ. 
Directly Behind The Harvard Coop 876-5353 











————— 


Tues.-Sat., May 29-June 2 
SMITH BROS. é 
Tues.-Sat:, June 5-9 
THUMPER 
Tues.-Sat., June 12-16 











Continued from page 27 
48 Inman St, Camb. info: 864-3150. 

BOSTON CLAMSHELL yp tn on (661-6204), 
595 Mass. Ave., Camb. group 
holds meetings each ‘en and 3rd WED of the 
month.June 2: Draper Lab Action. June 3: 
Plymouth Rally. Call 661-6204 for info & bus 
reservations. Also June 3: Benefit Dance at 8:30 
pm at Faneuil Hall. Donations requested. 

new ENGLAND WAR TAX RESISTANCE, Box 
174 MIT Branch PO Cambridge 02139. Phone 
731-6139. An alternative fund for refused 
federal taxes. Ongoing projects related to taxes 
and militarism, support and counseling for tax 


refusers. 

SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE, 897 Main St., Cam- 
bridge (547-0370). Actions building a critique of 
present uses of science (in war, psychosurgery, 
alternative energy, computers, ete.), science 
teaching study group and a women’s study group. 

COMMON CAUSE, 2 national citizens lobbyin 
organization. Statehouse lobbying, research, "3 
Tremont St., Am. 345. Phone 503. 8200. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA AID AND DEFENSE FUND, 
PO Box 17, Cambridge 02139 (495-4940). 
Raises funds for political prisoners in S. Africa 
and dispenses information on the situation there. 

NEW AMERICAN MOVEMENT, Box 443, Somer- 
vile 02144 (965-1200). Building a mass con- 
Stituency for democratic socialism, thru 
workplace and community organizing. 

MOBILIZATION FOR SURVIVAL, a local coalition 
advocating zero nuclear weapons and an end to 
the arms race, sponsors teach-ins in communities 
and college campuses. Interested persons should 
call 354-0008 or come to the weekly THURS 
meetings at 7 p.m. at 13 Sellers St., Cambridge. 

ACTION FOR SOVIET JEWRY, 164 Main St. 
Watertown MA 02172 (926-1872). 

MENTAL PATIENTS LIBERATION FRONT meets 
each SUN at 7 pm at Goddard Cambridge Base- 
ment, 186 Hampshire St., Cambridge. They dis- 
cuss ways of aiding each other and of politically 
altering the psychiatric system. 

COMMITTEE FOR GRAND JURY REFORM, 120 
Boylston St., Rm. 414, Boston MA 02116 (482- 
7399). Working to = — of grand juries by 
law enforcement 

FRIENDS OF J.P. TEVENS WORKERS (426- 
3951), 150 Lincoln St., Boston. Meets SUN at 
7:30 11 Garden St., Camb. 

BOSTON INFANT FORMULA ACTION COALI- 
TION (INFACT), 11 Garden St. Camb. (491- 
5314). Organizers of Nestles boycott meets every 
1st and 3rd TUES of each month at 7:30 pm. 


TENANTS 


CAMBRIDGE TENANTS ORGANIZING COM- 
MITTEE, 595 Mass. Ave. Camb. Rms 201-202. 
Open 10-5 354-2064. Housing Clinics Thurs. 7- 


9 

LANDLORD TENANT PROBLEMS? Mass. Bar 
Assoc. Court Lawyer Referral Program provides 
legal assistance for middle and lower-middle in- 
come persons with Boston housing problems. 
Minimal fees. One Center Plaza, Gov't Center 
523-4529. Open M-F 

ALLIANCE OF CAMBRIGE TENANTS, (825- 
6700) M-F- 8-8 Sat. 9-3. Information and help 
on Condominiumization. 








OOKS & 
POETRY 


STONE SOUP hosts poetry readings SUN at 8:30 
pm at 313 Cambridge St. in Boston. Donation $1. 
May 27: Anna Warrock, Pat Harrison & Phillida 
Spingarn. 

POETS can discuss their work at the Advanced 
Poetry Workshop with Kathleen Spivack. Write 
Poets, 150 Chestnut St. Weston MA 02193. 

CENTRAL SQUARE WRITER'S GROUP meets 
each MON at 7 pm at the Central — Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. FREE. 

BLACKSMITH HOUSE poetry readings happen the 
1st TUES of each month at 8:30 pm at Brattle 
House, 42 Brattle St., Cambridge. 

WRITER'S CORNER, open to all, weekly readings 
each TUES at 8 pm at 565 Boylston St., Boston. 
Donations accepted. 

MARGO LOCKWOOD, NINA NYHART, WILLA 
SCHNEBERG and LARKIN WARREN of the 
Alice James poetry ive read from their 
work SUN, June 3 at 2 pm 


at the Waban 
= Library, 1608 Beacon St., 





Newton. 


FREE. 

JAMAICA PLAIN POETRY AND FICTION group 
is looking for new members who are serious 
about their work. Call 524-6892. 


HILDREN 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE, 30 Station Street in 
Brookline Village, presents puppet shows SAT.- 
SUN. at 1 and 3. Tix $1.50 per person. May 27: 
“The Dinosaur Show.” June 2: “The lion and the 
mouse,” and “Three Little Pigs.” June 3: Puppet 
Fun-Raiser with performances by Carroll Spinney 
at 11 am, 1 and 3 pm. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, museum wharf, 360 
Congress St., Boston (426-8855). 

HELP FOR CHILDREN offers guidance to kids and 
their families on day care, counseling, drugs, 
runaways, foster and medical care, education, 
Chapter 766 and much more. Hours M-F, 9-5. 
Boston: 727-8898; Cambridge: 492-1572. 

A NEARBY PLACE that seems far away from the 
concrete jungle is the Ponkapoag Outdoor Center, 
operated by the Boston YMCA for people of all 
ages on the MDC Blue Hills Reservation in Can- 
ton (exit 65 off 128). Activities include pony- 
riding in the afternoons and on weekends, 
residential camps and other nature-related ac- 
tivities For info call 696-0521. A wide variety of 
outdoor learning programs available for kids and 


adults. 
SOMETHING TELLS ME it's all happening at the 


Music 


For daily listings of rock, 
pop, jazz and classical con- 
certs and appearances, see ‘’8 
Days A Week,” on pages two 
and three of this section. 

















z00s. For a recorded message describing what's 
going on at the Children's Zoo, Blue Hills 
tailside Museum, Franklin Park Zoo and Stone 
Memorial Zoo, call 442-0991. 

PRESCHOOL FILMS are shown each WED at 
10:30 am and 3:15 pm at the Cambridge Public 
Library, 449 Broadway (498-9080). Mey 30 
a Day;” “Frederick;” “Henri's Walk : 
aris.” 


EMINISM 


THE WOMAN'S CENTER is at 46 Pleasant St., 
near Centrw Square in Cambridge. Numerous ser- 
vices available, including housing info, counsell- 
ing and referral. MON-THURS 10-10, FRI 10-5. 
Call 354-8807. Weekly discussions each WED at 
8 pm. Call for topic. 

WOMEN’S COUNSELING and Resource Center is 
at Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 Mass. Ave. 
(rear door) in Cambridge (492-8568) Open MON 
9 am to 1 pm TUES 5:30-8:30, THURS 5:30- 


8:30. 

BOSTON N.O.W. (661-6015) 99 Bishop Richard 
Allen Drive, Camb. National organization for 
women. Birth control & abortion referrals, speak- 
ers bureau, legal referrals, consciousness-raising 


groups. 

WOMEN'S ENTERPRISES OF BOSTON 755 
Boylston St. Boston (266-2245). All types of 
workshops, counseling, etc. relating to women's 
problems in the work force. 

SOMERVILLE WOMEN'S CENTER, 7 Davis 
Square (623-9340). Mon-Fri, 10-3. Women of all 
ages and backgrounds meet to exchange skills 
pes ideas. A wide variety of activities and pro- 

s. May 20 at 3 pm: Open House. 

METAMORPHOSIS offers individuals, group and 
couple counseling with special focus on women 
in transition. Free initial interview, sliding scale. 
Call 646-6319. 

PROJECT W.A.G.E., 55 Sea St. Quincy (979- 
0734). sy ay counseling for women M-F, 
8:30-4:30. N 

WOMANSPACE "267. 7992) offers workshops 
and discussion groups. 

ARADIA COUNSELING FOR WOMEN, 520 
Comm. Ave., Boston. For indiv., couples and 

groups. Fee negotiable. 

FENWAY WOMEN’ ‘S$ GROUP (267-4637) Conver- 
Sation, company and discussion of community 
and women’s issues each FRI eve. and SUN. 

WOMEN’S COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 
(547-2302) 639 Mass. Ave. Camb. GYN, preg- 
ron screening & abortion care. Self-help 





grou; 

Sto 5 1536- 6003) 140 Clarendon St. Organization 
for women office workers. SAT, June 2: Career 
Day for women in Banking and Insurance at 9 am 
at Commonwealth School, 151 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. 

HELP FOR ABUSED WOMEN AND CHIDREN 
(HAWC) is a shelter (745-2162) and 24 hr. hot- 
line (744-6841) offers counseling, speakers and 
support groups. HAWC is also looking for volun- 
teers, call 745-2166. 

AN EVENING OF SOCIALISM AND FEMINISM 
with poetry by Karen Brodine, Sukey Durham and 
Karen Lindsey, and music by Sabra Dow at 8 pm 
at Redbook, 136 River St., Camb. Donation $2. to 
benefit the Second Wave. 

WOMEN AND WORK deals with how to enter, or 
re-enter the job market at noon at the Civic 
Center and Clearing House, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston (227-1762) happens MON, June 4 and 
June 11. 


ECTURES 


ART SANDWICHED-IN are gallery talks during 
lunchtime (12:15 pm) with free dessert and cof- 
fee each FRI at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 
955 Boylston St, Boston. ome 1: Christo’s Art: 
Its impact on the Environm 

ELEMENTS OF EFFECTIVE PARENTING is the 
topic for Dr. David Francis TUES, May 29 at 7:30 
pm ar the “a and a _ 764 Main 
St, Waltham (890-1886). 

CHRONIC BRONCHITIS AD EMPHYSEMA is 
discussed TUES, May 29 at 7 pm at Union 
Hospital's Hartman Hall, 490 Lynnfield St., Lynn 
(598-8800, ext. 264). FREE. 

CANCER AND LOW LEVEL RADIATION are the 
issues i 30 at 8 pm at the Fitzgerald 
School, 70 Rindge Ave., Camb. (492-5869). 


FREE. 

POLITICAL SYSTEMS AND HEALTH CARE: 
MEDICINE UNDER SOCIALISM is discussed 
WED, May 30 at 7:30 pm at BU, rm. 313, 725 
Comm. Ave., Boston. FREE. 

ROLFING is introduced FRI, June 1 at 8:30 pm at 
the Joy of Movement Center, 536 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. FREE. 

UFOs IDENTIFIED: THE FUTURE OF HU- 
MANITY is discussed from a technological view- 
point FRI, June 1 at 8 pm at the First Congre- 
gational Church, 11 Garden St., Camb. (893- 
5086). FREE. 

ALTERNATIVE DELIVERY MODELS IN 
SOCIALIST COUNTRIES: THE CUBAN EX- 
AMPLE is the topic SAT, June 2 at 1 pm at the 
Policy Training Center, 100 Arlington St., Boston 
(547-4473). Donation $3. 

A CAMERA IN THE MILL: BEYOND THE LEWIS 
HINE LEGACY is the subject SUN, June 3 at 2 
pm at the Kuseum of Fine Arts, Lecture Hall 

EE. 





OUNGES 


AHMED’S DISCOTHEQUE, 96 Winthrop St., Har- 
vard Sq. (547-9382). intimate European disco. 
Flamenco dancing Sun. Open everynight. 

ALEWIFE LOUNGE, 1920 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
ype Entertainment Wed.-Sat. starting at 


9 pm, no c 
— 1924 Mass. Ave. Cambridge (354- 


). Entertainment nitely. 
BERKLEY DISCO AND STAN’S KITCHEN, 173 
Mass. Ave., woah (247-9159). Jam Session 
-— Sat-Sun. all weicome. Disco 7 nights a 


OOSTOM BOSTON. 15 Loads St. opps 
Fenway England's newest and largest 





dance floor. Dance contest each THURS. Cover 
$2.50 Wed-Thurs, $5 Fri-Sat. 

BUNRATTY'S 186 Harvard St. Boston (254- 
9804). ~~. dance floor and separate game 
room. $1 

CAFE JEAN *PAUL 130 Lewis Wharf, Boston 
(742-4347). Open daily till 2 am. Food till 1 am. 

CAFE VENDOME, 160 Comm. Ave. Boston (536- 
3556). Fine dining and live nitely entertainment. 

CANTONE’S, 69 Broad St., Boston (338-7677). 
Live sounds. 

CARLTON HOUSE, Neponset River Bridge, Quincy 
(328-1500). Varying cover charge. 

THE CELLAR AT THE LOFT, 144 Moody St., 
Waltham (894-1444). Live entertainment nitely 
with backgammon tournament each TUES. Plus 
the Pavilion for dinner, supper and dancing 6-12 
nitely. 

CASEYS TWO Nantasket Beach, formerly Sands 
Two (925-9850). 

THE CLUB, 823 Main St., in Cambridge, (491- 
7313). Cocktails and boogeying to live rock. 
THE CROSSROADS PUB, 495 ‘on St., Bos- 
ton. (262-7371). Fri-Sat: Barleymew. Sun. after- 

noon: Trombone Madness. 

CYRANO'S, 200 N. Beacon St., Brighton, (254- 
0003). Boston's newest disco. Dancing 9-2, 
game room 4-2. 

DAISY BUCHANAN, 240a Newbury St. (247- 
8516). Small club, no cover or dancing. 

DEDHAM IWN, Jct. of Rte. 1 and 128, (-26- 


6700). 

DOWNSTAIRS AT THE HOFBRAU, 1315 Comm. 
Ave., Boston (232-8748). 

ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566- 
9267). Live Music Fri-Sat. 

ELIOT LOUNGE, Mass. and Comm. Aves., Boston, 
features live music, no cover or minimum and a 
fire -crew-of marathoners. 262-5155. Sun; June 
3: Ron Levy Bluesman Band. 

ESTELLE’S, 888 Tremont St., Boston (427-0200). 

FUTURE, 1194 Comm. Ave., * Disco. SUN, 
April 8: A Fashion Show at 9 

FLOWER GARDEN CAFE (367- 5924), N. Quincy 
Market Bldg. Fine food and music nightly. 
Sun:Dixie Cookbook, Mon: Sue Keller, Tues: Larry 
Friedman, Wed: Children, Thurs: Julie Snow Trio, 
Fri: Strings Attached, Sat: Elten Demos Trio and 
Julie Snow Trio. 

FRANK'NSTEIN'S, Mass. Ave. at Newbury Street. 
No cover, 2 free flix nitely at 9. - 

FOOTLIGHTS, 260 Lexington St, Waltham (893- 
0101). Disco nightly, 3 dance floors. 

FROLICS, Salisbury Beach (465-8400). Rock ‘n’ 
Roll ballroom, casual dress. 

GATSBY'S, Park Square, Boston (247-8848). 
Small casual pub, no dancing or cover 

GLADSTONE’S, 1239 Comm. Ave., Allston (254- 
9588). Fine audibles nightly 

GREAT SCOTT, 1272 Comm. Ave., Allston. Fiiz- 
gerald-styled disco, casual dress. 

GROUND ROUND, in the Prudential Center (247- 
2500). No cover or minimum. 

HOLIDAY INN, 1374 N. Main St., Randolph. Disco 
music nightly 

INN SQUARE ‘MEN’ S$ BAR, ladies invited, 1350 
Cambridge St., Camb. (491-9672). Entertainment 


nightly. 

JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 
Outtasite music nightly. Sun: Chris Rhodes, Mon: 
Tappin at the Met, Tues-Wed: Ellis Hall Group, 
Thurs-Sat: Loose Caboose. 

JOKER'S WILD, 379 Somerville Ave., Somerville 
(623-9002). Live music & disco 

KEVIN'S, Somerville Ave., Somerville 

KING'S ROW I, Brookline Ave. at Fenway Park 
(261-3532). Live music, dancing nightly 

KING'S ROW Ii, at White's Brighton Bowl, 1600 
Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton (254-0710) 

KIX, a disco bar at 590 Comm. Ave., Boston (266- 
7050) Cover $2 Fri-Sat. $1 Wed., Thurs., Sun 
closed Mon. Electric Disco, 2 dance floors 

LULU'S, 3 Appleton St. Boston (423-3652). New 
Orieans bordello atmosphere. Tues-Thurs: Jimmy 
Rowles & Carol Sloane 

LUCIFER, Kenmore Club, Kenmore Square (536- 
1950). 

MAGOO'S SALOON, 1391 Washington St., West 
Newton (527-9553). Open noon to 1 am, casual 
dress. 

MAIN ACT, 830 Lynnway, Lynn (581-5555). New 
England's largest concert club with upstairs 
space for the under-20's on weekends. Free park- 


ing. 

MARVIN’'S WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge (492-7772). 

MATT TALBOT’S, Berkeley at Chandler St. in. Bos- 
ton (338-9098). Open noon-2 am. Live music. 
= 161 Brighton Avenue, Alliston. Dart 

pub area, game room and good vibes. 

MY PLACE. 266 Commercial St. on the waterfront 
(742-3922). No cover or minimum. Live sounds 
FRI-SAT, jazz. 

NEW JUMBO LOUNGE, 1133 Broadway, Somer- 
ville (623-9257). No cover or minimum. 

WEW YORK, NEW YORK, Rte. 1S, Peabody (535- 
3033) Disco with a 250,000 watt sound & light 
show. 15 minutes from downtown Bosstown. 

NINETIES RESTAURANT, 90 Broadway, Boston 
(542-0410). 

OXFORD ALE HOUSE, (776-5353). 36 Church St., 
Harvard Square (behind the Coop). 

PAPILLON, (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St. 
Brookline. Free jazz nightly 6-1, no cover or 
minimum. Wed-Thurs: Gray Sargent & Ken 
Steiner Trio. aie 

PAULA FONTAINE'S, Rt. 114, Peabody (531- 
2024). 2 floors, Upstairs Disco; Downstairs Live 


Show Bands. 

PETE'S SAKE, Rt. 1-A, Lynn, Rt. 18, N. Abington 
and Rt.3-A, Kingston. Live band 7 nights a week. 

PB PUB, Honky Tonk Saloon, 78 Broadway, Boston 
(338-9275). Ragtime music nightly. 

PIER RESTAURANT, 145 Northern Ave., Boston. 
Entertainment and dancing Mon-Sat. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, 912 Mass. Ave. in Camb, 
(354-9214). Fine folx, exotic bevvies; live 
sounds Sunday and Tues.-Thurs. 

POOH'S, 414 Comm. Ave. Boston (262-6911). 
Sun-Mon: T.B.A., Tues-Wed: Voyager, Thurs: Ex- 
cursions, Fri-Sat: B.J.C. Quintet. 

RATHSKELLER, 528 Comm. Ave. Kenmore 
Square, Boston (247-7713). Upstairs, no cover: 
Downstairs, live rock, small cover. 

RED COACH GRILL 43 Stanhope St. 
(266-1900). No cover. 

RISE CLUB, 485 Mass. Ave., Fifth floor. Entertain- 
ment Wed.-Sun., jazz on Sunday. Jam sessions 
TUES eve. Live sounds nightly. 

ROSE BUD Surrey Room, 381 Summer St., Davis 
Square, Somerville. Phone 623-9091. No cover. 

RYLES, Inman Square, Cambridge. Food and drink 
11:30 am to midnight. Live sounds nightly. 

SAINTS BAR, 112 Broad Street, Boston. All 
women welcome, come and dance. For directions 
call Women's Center, 354-8800. 

SHENANIGAN’S, Rt. 138, Canton (828-9611). 
Live entertainment 7 days a week. 

SCOTCH ‘NW SIRLOIN, 77 N. Washington St. near 
Boston Garden (723-3677). No cover or 
minimum. 

SHELLEY'S Upstairs Pub, Sheraton Boston at 
Prudential Center. 236-2000. Open Mon.-Sat. 

SONNY'S, 823 Main St. (near Kendall Square), 


Camb. 
SOUNDS AND SPIRITS, 85 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9629). No cover, no minimum. 
SPEAKEASY Restaurant-Lounge. Roaring —~ 
tainment, 24 Norfolk St. Central Square, Cam- 


bridge. fine artists nitely. 
SPRINGFIELD ST. SALOON, Inman Sq., Cam- 
pen Aan 7700). Quality Entertainment nitely. 
Connection. 


STUDLEY'S, Corner Beacon and Kirkland 
Camb. ‘Semeriie line (354-9145). 


Boston 
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SUNFLOWER, 22 Boylston St., Harvard Sq. Jazz 
seven nights a week. Sun: Gary Shere, Mon-Tues: 
Trombone Madness, Wed-Thurs: Bruce 
Sweetland 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 Boylston St. Harvard 
Sq. (661-9887). Wed: Human Sexual Response, 
Thurs-Sat: John Lincoln Wright, Sun: Jay Leno. 

THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St. Brookline (277- 
0982). Food, drink and live music. Sat: Ron Levy 
Biuesman Band. 

1369 CLUB, 1369 Cambridge St. in Inman Sq., 
Cambridge. Live jazz seven nights a week from 
fine local groups. Price is right, no cover. 

THE UNDISCOVERED, 27 College Ave., Somer- 
ville (623-9059) 

WALTER'S, 1700 Beacon St.. Brookline (566- 
3469). Jazz and show tunes nitely 

WHO'S ON FIRST, 19 Yawkey Way, Boston. Live 
Music 


COFFEE & CLUBS 


BACK ROOM at the Idier, 123 Mt. Auburn St.@ 
Harvard Square (492-9639). No cover, folk, jazz 
and blues. Sun: Lunsford & McClurken, Mon: 
Mandinga, Tues: City Ladies Country Quartet, 
Wed: Dean Magraw, Thurs-Fri: Larry Flint. 

MICHAELS PUB 52-A Gainsborough St., Boston 
(247-7262)Sun, June 3: City Lights Jazz Ensem- 


ble. 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE, 3 Church St., Cam- 
bridge (864-1630). No charge for anything. 
PARADISE, 969 Comm. Ave. Allston. 254-2052. 
Boston's newest and biggest. Sun: Private Light- 
ning, Mon: Randy Hansen's Machine Gun, Tues: 
Penetration, Wed-Fri: Lou Reed, Sun: Emmy Lou 

Harris. 

PASSIM COFFEESHOP, 47 Palmer St. Harvard 
Sq. (492-7679). Good music, fine grub. Wed-Sat: 
Stormin’ Norman and Suzy. 

PEASANT STOCK, 421 Washington St., Somer- 
ville. Phone 354-9528. Classical music Tues- 
Thurs. 

SANDY'S JAZZ REVIVAL, 54 Cabot St., Beverly 
(922-7515). Closed for season. 

SWORD-IN-THE-STONE, 13 Charles St. Beacon 
Hill, Boston (523-9168). Open nightly {except 
WED) 8:15 to 2 am. Live acoustic folk, pop, blues 
with local performers. Cover $1 or less. 

UP FROM UNDER, in the Redbook, 136 River St., 
Cambridge. Donation $1. 














OTICES 


WOTE: Please consult the classified ads in our 
Lifestyle section to discover the myriad educa- 
tional educational experiences available in the 
Hub. 

TUTORS, recreation assistants and singing instruc- 
tors are needed by the Mass. Dept. of Correction. 
To help please call 727-8814. 

CIVIC CENTER AND CLEARINGHOUSE can help 
you explore career options through volunteer 
work in ecology, consumerism, health services, 
‘advocacy, teaching, tutoring and more. Also 
career counseling. Call 227-1762. ‘ 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS has some 
exciting new programs available for people with 
time to contribute to the Cambridge Schools. You 
can help out in the libraries, arts, science and mu- 
sic, Bi-lingual, languages, ESL, LD and more. 
Please call 492-704 ., 9-1 weekdays. 

FORMER OFFENDERS, men and women, are serv- 
ed by the Brooke House Drop-in Center, 79 
Chandler Street in the South End (482-251). The 
Boston Offender Service Project gives free, walk- 
in services to people coming out of Deer Island, 
Charles Street or Boston Municipal Court. 
Referrals, counseling and financial aid are 
available. 

MASS. ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND needs 
volunteers to aid with many tasks. Write 200 ivy 
St., Brookline 02146 or call 738-5110. 





PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE needs volunteers in? >" 


terested in crisis counseling who can work 10 
hrs a week‘for six months. Call Chet Edelman at 
262-3740. 

SOUTHWEST BOSTON SENIOR SERVICES 
needs volunteers of all ages for a wide variety of 
tasks. Call Bobbie at 325-6565 for more infor- 
mation. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY JAIL needs volunteers 
with knowledge, skills or talent to lead mini- 
courses for prisoners awaiting trial. Contact Paul 
Blazar at 729-8030. 

CITYWIDE PARENTS’ ADVISORY COUNCIL can 
help with problems with your child's school 
assignment. Call 426-2450. 

U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM needs volunters for fund- 
raising. To help call 367-2812 nights and week- 
ends. *. 

DARE FOSTER HOMES, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Rm. 306 is seeking people interested in becom- 
ing foster parents. Call 723-3420 day or night. 

ONE TO ONE is looking for volunteers to be teach- 
ers/counselors to inmates at MCI Concord. Call 
275-7831 for info 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 12 Parker St., 
Camb. (547-9295). Human rights movement in- 
volved with freeing political prisoners. SAT, June 
2: Bake sale and publicity display at 10 am to 2 
pm at the Stop & Shop on Rte. 9 (opp. Chestnut 
Hill Mall) 

THE WORKING CLASS: PRESENT AND 
FUTURE — a study group for socialists, femin- 
ists, etc. who come from working class back- 
grounds. Looking for 2 more women. Joyce 367- 
8861 or Larry 734-3748. 








HEATRE 


BROTHER BLUE presents storytelling and soul 
theatre for adults SAT-SUN at 8 pm at Emmanuel 
Church Chapel, 15 Newbury St. in Boston. FREE, 
donations welcome. 

PROMISES, PROMISES is presented FRI-SAT, 
June 1-2 at 8:30 pm at Northeastern’s Alumni 
Auditorium, 360 Huntington Ave. Boston (437- 
2247). Tix $2. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC is staged by the 
Wilmington Spotlighters FRI-SAT, June 1-2 at 8 
pm and SUN, June 3 at 2 pm at Wilmington High 
School (658-4586 or 657-7133). 

VANITIES is presented FRI-SUN, June 1-3 at 8 pm 
at the Acting Place. 8 Bow St. Beverly (927- 
7254). Admission $2-$5. 

THE GOOD DOCTOR is presented FRI-SAT, June 
1-2 at 8 pm at the Playhouse, 60 Hermon St., 
Winthrop (846-2550). Tickets $3.50. 

THE DIARY OF A SCOUNDRAEL is staged SAT- 

Sun, June 2-3 at 8 pm at the Cambridge Center 

for ~~ 42 Brattle St. Camb. Admis- 

sion $1. 
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DANCE 


A Life in the Theatre 
by David Mamet 


Boston Premiere 


Preview May 31. 8 OOpm 
Opening June 1. 8 OOpm 
Thurs Sat. 800pm 


Suffolk Theatre Company 


Temple St.. Beacon Hill, 723 4700 ext 236 


























GALAXY THEATRE 


presents 


“SAVERIO” 


Directed by Gabriel 
Garcia 


OPENS FRIDAY JUNE 1 


Performances through July 28 

Thurs., Fri. & Sat. Evenings at 8 PM} 

Staged at the Cambridge 
Ensemble 






EVERY SAT. NITE 8:45 
This guitar playing funny man has per- 
formed regularly at The Comedy Store in 
L.A. with America's premiere comedians 
and has been an outstanding member of 
The C ly Connection. 


jon. 
Boston’s ANCE 


CHANCE 
GTON 


“|. A MASTERFUL SATIRIST...” 
Guiliano, Pop Top 
6 UIA 


with MEDIAN 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE - STAGE Il! 
76 WARRENTON ST. 
TIX $3.00 RESERV. 773-6321 






















1151 Mass. Ave. 
For reservations & info. call 


GALAXY 
266-7650 or 267-8139 


37TH SMASH WEEK! 





ENGAGEMENT 

















Articulture Presents 


DANCE/NEW ENGLAND ’79 





CONCERT DANCE COMPANY 
Fri. & Sat. June 1 & 2 
8:30 PM 
Boston University Theatre 
264 Huntington Ave. 
Admission: $4.50 & $5.50 


". .. for professionalism and steady, visible growth, Boston has nothing to 
compare.”’ 


ee 


Dance Magazine 


Sponsored by the Boston Phoenix, Taylor Wines’ Cali- 
fornia Cellars, the Mayor’s Office of Cultural Affairs, and 
the Massachusetts Contemporary Dance Association. 


Call 547-2541 for reservations 
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BY POPULAR DEMAND! 


“Sensational!” Kelly, Globe 
“Outstanding!” -stewart, WBZ 
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ALL NIGHE 

SHRUTI ™ 
Celebranoeting 1940's & 405! 

INFO: 423-6580 
GROUPS: 547-7584 

THEATRE CHARGE: 426-8181 

at The Boston Rep 


1 Boylston Place. Boston 


2A few steps — and you'll be on your 
sway to being terrific. At Arthur 
$Murray’s, we put you, in touch with 
stoday’s popular after-hours mood 
le— TOUCH DISCO. 
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Be terrific! 


LEssons $ 
2 a” ae 
ONE PRIVATE ‘2 HR. 
TWO GROUP ‘2 HRS. 


WITH OR WITHOUT A PARTNER 
NEW STUDENTS ONLY 


eeeceeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee. 


Arth ur DISCO 


| DANCE 
urray sTUDIO 


~ 


ONE fun-filled lesson will prove ~ 
you can be a great dance partner. 
We have the world'd finest dance 
teachers. 


eeecececcesesd 


393 Boylston St. 1 Walnut St., 
Boston Worcester 


266-6464 798-0392 


1 P.M.-10 P.M. MON. through FRI. 
MASTERCHARGE - VISA 
FRANCHISED DANCE SCHOOLS 















Chorus pro Musica 
Alfred Nash Patterson, Conductor 


A ROMANTIC 
EVENING 


Friday, June 1, 1979 8:30 pm . 











Schumann Vier doppelchorige Gesange 
(American Premiere) 
Scubert Standchen with JAN CURTIS 





Dvorak — Songs of Nature 


and works by Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, Brahms 
Sanders Theatre Harvard Square Tickets $7, 4, 3 Info 267-7442 
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Guatahtec 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better 
for you. We guarantee that if your ad in the For Sale, Apart- 
ments for Rent, Roommates or many other categories 
doesn’t work after you’ve bought it in advance for two con- 
secutive weeks . . . we will keep running it FREE. Not just 
for one more week, but until it works. All you have to do is 
call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee applies to 
any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now 
THAT’s a guarantee. FREE until it works. THE Guaran- 


“Call 267-1234 

















( MUSIC HALL BOX-OFFICE OPENS 
TUES. MAY. 29., 10 A.M. to 5:30 PM. 
Charge Your Tickets: 
Instant Charge: 542-4074 


FRI. JUNE 15, 8 p.m. 


e Flower Festival 
at Genzano’* 


e Paso a Tres* 
e Munecos* 
e Carmen 

















SAT. JUNE 16, 8 p.m. 


e Les Syiphides 
e Canto Vital* 








e Tarde en 
la Siesta* 
ee Fantastic...a must! ” 
Anna Kisselgoff, New York Times e Blood ) 
” Wedding 


ee, knockout...these Cubans are sensational. 
Clive Barnes, New York Post 





SUN. JUNE 17, 2 p.m. 


Company of 130 


Ballet Nacional de Cuba 
with Alicia Alonso. 


director and prima ballerina 





© Giselle 








“Boston Premiere 


I —— 
Orchestra: *17.50, *15.00,*12.00 


A : $17.50 
TICHET PRICES: Lopes: 17 SF 5.°15.00,°12.00,°10.00.°6.00 

















MAIL ORDERS NOW to Ballet N -cional de Cuba. Music Hal). 268 Tremont St 

Boston 02116 Make checks paya ‘le to Music Hall and enciose self-addressed 

stamped envelope for return of tickets 

Presented by the Metropolitan Opera and the John F Kennedy Center tor the 
Performing Arts in association with the Boston University Celebnty Senes 
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P-aduced by WALTER MIRISCH Oovected by RICHARD QUINE A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 


A WALTER MIRISCH PRODUCTION 
aso vam LYNNE FREDERICK LIONEL JEFFRIES ELKE SOMMER GREGORY SIERRA JEREMY KEMP 
ATHERINE SCHELL someay oy DICK CLEMENT and IAN LAFRENAIS asso ne a ANTHONY HOPE 
ws damanet oy EDWARD ROSE. ese oy HENRY MANCINI sc’ vana’ eer oy ALBERT WHITLOCK 
[PG PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <> | 


°° [Ont MATERIAL tAAY NOT BE SUTTABLE FOR CmLDREN | 


“MANHATTAN” 

















T United Artists 
ATransamenca Company 
LATE SHOW FRI. & SAT.—SACK PARIS 11:45 & SACK NATICK & DANVERS 11:15 


Universally appealing...flawless. 
‘Manhattan’ is fabulous.’’ 


David Brudnoy, WNAC-TV wit! 
api srt LE 


“Manhattan is more and entertaining 
than nine out of ten other movies on the marquees. 
You don't have to love Manhattan to like ‘Manhattan.” 


-Rex Reed, Syndicated Columnist 


“Manhattan is an extraordinarily fine and funny film! 
Allen’s most moving and expansive 
work to date...he movie is full of moments that are 
uproariously funny and others that are sometimes shattering.” 


-Vincent Canby. New York Times 


. honk et 0 


A graceful synthesis of 
Woody the Funny and Allen the Serious 
— his growth in every department is lovely to behold’ 
-Jack Krol, Newsweek 


WOODY ALLEN DIANE KEATON MICHAEL MURPHY MAMRIEL HEMINGWAY MEIYL STREEP ANNE BYRNE 


MAN 


GEORGE GERSHWIN A JACK ROLLINS-CHARLES H. JOFFE poaicton WOODY ALLEN oa MARSHALL BRICKMAN 
Owected Dy Produced by txecuive Producer Ovector of 
WOODY ALLEN CHARLES H. JOFFE ROBEleT GREENHUT GORDON WILLIS 


Copyright © 1979 United Artists Corporation. All rights reserved 
Sorry, No Passes Accepted 


LATE SHOW FRI. & SAT. AT WOBURN & DEDHAM 











FROM COAST TO COAST, 
CRITICS AND AUDIENCES APPLAUD 
“A LITTLE ROMANCE.” 
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veryone, young and old, should 
put A LITTLE ROMANCE in their 
lives...It’s the movie to see this 


b4 33 
spring. — RONA BARRETT, ABC-TV 


“...truly romantic...one of the year’s 


happiest and most endearing films.” 
GENE SHALIT, NBC Tv 


“.. offers an indecent amount of emotional 
and comic satisfaction... thanks to a 
genuinely funny script, gorgeous locations, 
fine-acting and direction.” — FRANK RICH, rime 


“*A LITTLE ROMANCE’ is 
extraordinary.” — REX REED, voGuE 


© 1979 GRION Pictures Company All nghts rese-ved 


PAR ABTS me 


A GEORGE ROY HILL FILM 
“A LITTLE ROMANCE” 
Starring 
LAURENCE OLIMIER 

ARTHUR HILL SALLY KELLERMAN DIANE LANE and THELONIOUS BERNARD as the lovers 
Produced ty YVES ROUSSE T-ROUARD and ROBERT L. CRAWFORD Evecutwe Producer PATRICK KELLEY 

Screenplay by ALLAN BURNS Directed b) GEORGE ROY HILL Onginal Music by GEORGES DELERUE 
Based on the novel “E= MC?, MON AMOUR" b, PATRICK CAUVIN Published by the EDITIONS JEAN-CLAUDE LATTES 


Pret by mn DREN mcrees poteose >| 
ream : Saws 








The original theatrical 
version of the 
spectacular television film. 


The super- SIT ST LOE I 
esl, § SEMSURROUME 

takes you into an intergalactic war... 

Experience the sensation of 

laser beams, space 

explosions and battlestar 

attacks...ali in Academy 


° 


- 


Award winning 
SENSYURROUND. 


ye 





‘parTuestan GALACTICA’ a cen vanson Production 
searrng RICHARD HATCH - DIRK BENEDICT anc LORIE GREENE 2s stone 
Written by GLEN A LARSON - Brected by RICHARD A COLLA 
Produced by JOMN OVESTRA and LESLIE STEVENS - Executive Producer GLEN A LARGIN 
A averse. Pctune | (LY ee) 
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Rooms for improvement 4 
Charlotte Renner 


A large part of the cost of remodeling is paying a contractor 
to organize the work and hire people to do it. By applying a 
little intelligence, planning and caution to what you already 
know or could rent an expert to tell you about your own 
house or condo, you can save some cash by acting as your 
own contractor. Do it yourself, without actually doing any 
real work. 
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The low-bid trap 4 
Clif Garboden 


A companion piece to the above, offering some advice and 
horror stories about what can go wrong even if you do hire a 
contractor to remodel your home. We conclude that, alas, you 
get what you pay for and, too often, more than you deserve. 





Window dressing 
F.S. Frail 


Venetian blinds are back. A grateful nation sneers. But forget 
those dusty contraptions your grandmother drew at dusk. 
The new generation of slatted shades comes in colors and 
patterns to match whatever you’ve got. 


Temporary arrangements 8 
Glenn Rifkin 


Anyone who’s living here but not for long might consider 
furnishing his apartment with somebody else’s things. A 
guide to furniture leasing in Boston. 


Your space or mine? 10 
Phil Bertoni 


Time was, you could move into an apartment and know what 
to expect: you had your living room, dining room, kitchen, 
bedroom, bath, hall, etc. But in this age of introspection and 
analysis, things are not so simple. You don’t live in an 
apartment, you live in a space, and it is incumbent upon you to 
define new and enlightened uses for it. Good luck. 


Soft cells 12 
Janet Sherbin 


Quilts are off the bed and onto the walls, couches, ceilings, 
wherever. Decorating from whole cloth. 
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“‘The Nest’’ 
$359. 


In many special fabrics 


Couch: 34w. x 841. x 24h. 
Bed: 68w. x 841. x 12h. 


uphholstery modes inc. , 
u O ey Cr mM O vy 15 Tudor Street e Cambridge Mon-Fri:9-5 
. Tel.. 617/491-7536 Sat:9- 4 

















Coming Out 
of the Closet... 


with ‘‘flip-top’’ sofas! What appears to be just an outstanding 
sofa value is even more. Each of these sofas easily “flips its 
top’ to become a lounge/bed. That’s just the sort of sensible 
design/craftsmanship that is spreading the word about us. And 
since when you visit our showroom 
youre really visiting our factory, our 
prices are miles away from 
what you'd expect to pay for 
comparable quality. Drop by 
and be surprised! | 


Send $2. for our brochure 
Free if you visit us. 














*“Cheaper 
Sleeper’’ 


Couch: 27w: x 751. xiéh. 245. 
Sod: SA. x 251 x By 


Inexpensive, high quality foam mats—great for 
sleeping, campers... 


Size 4” thick 6” thick 
Twin (39 X 75) $14.90 $21.90 
Double (54 X 75) 21.90 33.90 
Queen (60 X 80) 25.90 38.90 


Hours 
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WE DISCOUNT 
= 1.0) OD A 2d 4 O11 6 
e POSTUREPEDIC 
e PERFECT SLEEPER 
e WATERBEDS 








PERFECT SLEEPER: 


mattresses and foundations 


DS AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


° QUINCY ¢ FRAMINGHAM ¢ STOUGHTON/ ¢ DEDHAM 
221 Parkingway Rte. 9, Cor. Rte. 126 RANDOLPH Rte. 1 Near Rte. 128 
Near School St. Beyond Shoppers’ World NEWLOCATION ~ (Closes at 5 p.m.) Near New Cinema 
479-5119 879-8911 NEWTON HIGHLANDS eal at Rte. 24 326-9586 

Route 9 


e WEST BRIDGEWATER 999 Boylston St. 


Rt. 106 and Rt. 28 1 mile eastbound of Rt. 128 
Center Shopping Plaza 244-6200 
583-9336 





























e HANOVER 
Rt. 53-Hanover Mall Plaza 


Between Angelo’s Mkt. & Cinema 
OTHER LOCATIONS: Lynn, Danvers, Hudson, Medford, Peabody 826-2425 

















a~ Phone Orders Accepted at All Locations 


van LIVE BETTER’ e FREE LOCAL DELIVERY ——_, 
| > & e FREE LAYAWAY ¢ 90 DAYS FREE FINANCING ae 
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SLEEP SHOPS 


Since 1953 - Largest Mattress Specialty Chain 
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Being ‘your own 
best contractor 


Remodeling 
on your 
own terms 


by Charlotte Renner 


A relative of mine thinks he’s 


a handyman. His thumb is al- 
ways black and blue, his hair is 
always speckled with paint, and 
his house is filled with examples 
of his work — shelves that slope 
gently forward, lights that flick- 
er romantically every few min- 
utes, and windows that are paint- 
ed shut — discouraging, he 
boasts, to even the most expe- 
rienced thief. 

So when he decided to add a 
screened porch to his house, his 
wife considerately suggested that 
he take a rest from all this ex- 
hausting work and entrust the 
project to a professional contrac- 
tor. He reluctantly agreed. They 
went to Bermuda, leaving behind 
his sketch for the design and 
some instructions. When they re- 
turned, several weeks later, the 
porch was finished. It had been 
attached to the wrong side of the 
house. 

Luckily, this relative has a 
sense of humor. But the truth is 
that most people lean toward one 
of his two extremes — either they 
insist on fixing and building 
everything with their own 20 but- 
terfingers, or they rely complete- 
ly and too passively on “‘ex- 
perts.’’ The best course lies some- 
where in the middle. According to 
Peter Stuart, an experienced con- 
tractor who has worked in sev- 
eral states, it makes sense in many 
cases to sidestep the general con- 
tractor and hire jobbers — car- 
penters, plumbers, electricians, 
painters — to do the work under 
your own supervision. 

In other words, you can hire 
yourself to do what the general: 
contractor otherwise would do for 
around 10 percent of the project*® 
price. But a good contractor is 
highly skilled, so it is important 
to know whether you are compe- 
tent to replace him. Let's say, for 
example, that you want to en- 
large some space by tearing down 
a wall or two. It’s a simple job — 
too simple, perhaps, for the pro- 
fessional builder geared to bigger 
jobs. Yet there are some things 
you don’t know. Are the down- 
stairs walls holding up your bed- 
room? Do they contain impor- 
tant plumbing or wiring? Will 
you need a building permit? How 
much will it cost to get rid of the 
rubble — and where in the world 
can you dump all that plaster? 


I. you can’t answer these 
questions, consider hiring a consul- 
tant of some sort. For $40 to $75 
you can buy from an engineer, 
architect or interior designer an 
hour or two of professional time 
at the most crucial point — the be- 
ginning. Or, if you’re really broke 
and you know an engineering or 
architecture student, ask him or 
her to dinner and subtly lead the 
conversation to the subject of 
those interesting walls. Take 
notes under the table, if you have 
to. The point is, a small invest- 
ment in professional services at 
the start can save you lots of 
money later on. With admirable 

Continued on page 19 


Ilkustrations by Paul F. Rail 
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Low bids: 


The accompanying article 
offers some advice about be- 
ing your own contractor. The 
most important and obvious 
reason for managing home- 
renovation projects yourself is 
that you save the money you'd 
otherwise pay a contractor. 
But just as a good number of 
us lack the time or the skills to 
do finished carpentry or major 
construction. ourselves, there 
are many who (rightly) con- 
sider themselves too feeble or 
too short on confidence to . 
oversee a job done by experi- 
enced workers: 

That's why contractors stay 
in business. Some; of them 
deserve to and some of them 
don’t. Unfortunately, the very 

~ customers who don’t trust 
themselves to hire their own 
jobbers and set their own sche- 
dules are the people who least 
‘realize that contractors range 
in character and qualifica- 
_tions from fine.craftsmen to — 
‘clowns. with tools. The good ~ 
ones are easier to recognize 
than to find. They charge a lot, 
| they explain what they're do- 
~ ing, they don’t drool when 
~ ‘they come to bid on a job, they 
let you select your own 
“materials, they show you 
receipts for what they buy, 















aes 


lines before they start work. | 
But they seldom offer the | 
lowest bid — not because - 
“but because somebody else © 


and they set realistic dead- 
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Save $25 to SoO 
on ration Imports 


Imported from the Phillipines and 
the Far East exclusively for Jordan 
Marsh! Rattan’s just made for to- 
day’s casual lifestyle decorating 
with sturdy frames that take your 
active everyday living in stride. 
And each of these handsome rat- 
tan pieces is finished with clear, 
protective lacquer to bring out all 
the soft natural rattan color and 
texture. Get into the neat, contem- 
porary look of rattan. It’s practical, 
comfortable and just plain fun! 
Flexible Living Furniture, D-6151. All 
stores except Malden, Lowell, 
Methuen or Brockton. 





A. Baker's Rack. Perfect as a 
bookcase or .curio - Or group 
several into a unique wall system. 
Comp. value $400 SALE $350 


B. Bar-Counter stool with height 
adjustable chrome base, rat- 
tan/cane seat and back. Some 
assembly necessary. Allow 4.00 
for delivery. 

Comp. value 100.00 SALE 50.00 


Rattan Tables with sparkling glass 
tops: 


comp. 

value SALE 

C. end , $18O $150 

D. cocktail $200 $175 
$250 




















with you in mind 


jordan marsh 


Phone 24 hours a day 7 days a week. Metropolitan Boston 328-3131 Massachusetts Residents outside Metropolitan Boston DIAL TOLL FREE 1-800-972-5353. 
RY-y _JORDAN MARSH fms A UNIT OF ALLIED STORES © CHARGE IT! USE YOUR ORDAN M, RSHLOR AMENC. Ay pernese® CARD ¥ 
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Blind ambition: 
Color in new shades 


Look through any window and 
you'll see that slats are back 


by F.S. Frail 


N ew Englanders spend a good part of each year 
yearning for warm weather and the remaining por- 
tion trying to find relief from it. Next to air-con- 
ditioning, the best means of keeping one’s apart- 
ment cool is to shut out the sun and hot air by cover- 
ing windows with shades, blinds or shutters. 

Window “‘treatments,’”’ as they are called in the 
trade, are nothing new: people have been at- 
tempting to cover their windows for as long as 
they’ve had them. Venetian blinds, for instance, pre- 
date Venice — Nero had them in his Roman palace. 
Present-day forms of these venerable home fur- 
nishings can be both functional and attractive. 

Now take Venetian blinds. You would probably 
prefer not to, if you’re remembering the kind your 
grandmother had on her sun porch: they were about 
as pleasing to the eye as a view of an air shaft. Vene- 
tian blinds used to be bulky and heavy, usually jut- 
ted out beyond the window frame, and always seemed 
to have too many slats; the wide bands con- 
necting the louvers looked like adhesive tape, and 
the white, metallic finish of the slats lent itself nicely 
to a clinical air. 

In the past 10 years, however, Levolor, Flexalum 
and other makers of Venetian blinds have entered 
the market, and their products bear as little resem- 
blance to their predecessors as the Concorde does to 
a B-52. 

The slats are narrower (one inch instead of two) 
and made of aluminum or a lightweight alloy. Tapes 
have been replaced by “ladders,” thin, nearly invis- 
ible cord. The biggest attraction, though, is the 
great variety of available colors. Levolor, for ex- 
ample, advertises ‘‘over.200 designer colors,’ rang- 
ing from neutral off-whites, beiges and grays to bril- 
liant ‘‘geranium,” “burnt almond,” ‘‘federal indi- 
go,” ‘chartreuse’ and “wisteria’” — colors that 
would make the blinds a focal point of a room. 
There are also metal finishes, brushed (for a muted 


effect) or polished (for a shiny look), in brass, 
aluminum or chrome. Wood finishes include birch, 
cedar and walnut; in patterns there are ‘gold tor- 
toise,” “blue lace’’ and ‘‘red gingham.” Levolor’s 
“tiltone’’ gives you a color on one side, white on the 
other. You can even coordinate the blinds to a wall 
graphic by specifying a sequence of variously 
colored slats. And even the cord has evolved into a 
‘‘magic wand,” a Levolor device that is turned to the 
right or left to adjust the slats. 


A s you'd expect, magic wands and the rest do 
not come cheap. A Levolor Riviera blind (one-inch 
width) for a 36-by-72-inch area (a standard 12-over- 
12-pane window) costs about $77. To get Levolors, 
you must order through a dealer; Salem Hardware & 
Supply Company and Vendome Interiors, both in 
Boston, can order them; waiting time is about three 
weeks. 

Sears sells a less expensive version of these neo- 
Venetian-style blinds. The selection is limited to 30 
‘decorator colors,’ including the basics — red, 
black, lemon yellow, alabaster, royal blue, emerald 
green — and then some. Sears blinds come with a 
“handy tilt wand’’ and are made of aluminum. A 
blind for a 36-by-72-inch window is $58.50. 

Bloomingdale’s sells a white, narrow-slat blind, 
ready-made to fit standard-size windows; a 48-by- 
63-inch blinds costs $39. If you’d rather have a 
color, they can still oblige you, but the colored blinds 
must be custom-ordered. 

People with allergies might consider vertical 
blinds, in which the slats run up instead of hori- 
zontally. One manufacturer, Louver Drape, claims 
that verticals “will not collect dust like a horizon- 
tal.’ Assuming they mean that verticals don’t collect 


dust (and not that they collect dust differently from ‘ 


Continued on page 15 


The spectrum of Levolor blinds 








Discover 
the 
Comfort of 
Natural 
Sleep 
Products 
from 
Shinera. 



































See our complete selection of: 


8 all cotton futon mattresses 


® cotton percale and 
English flannel sheets 


Opening April 16th / 10-6 Monday-Saturday / 1-5 Sunday 
Enjoy a special introductory discount through April 28th 


SHINERA, INC. 229 Newbury Street, Boston 
SHINERA, INC. 481 cotumbus Ave. (corner of 83rd St.) NY, NY 362-1367 


MAIL ORDER: P.O. BOX 528 BOSTON MA 02102 
Selected Items are also available at GOODS Department Store, Harvard Square 


@ platform beds 
® down comforters and pillows 
# Oriental furnishings 














@ Features 





WHEN 
rs 
HOT 


Watt Watcher’ 


© Emerson’s Quiet Kool’s line of 
High Efficiency Room Air 
Conditioners which deliver 
their rated cooling capacity on 
less electricity than other 
models of equal Btu/Hr cooling 








© Slide-out filter a G 


U'RE NOT! 


maintenance costs 


@ Instant installation 
saves times, effort and 
installation costs . 


@ Watt Watcher® 








14 high efficency models with DOE-EER 


7.5 to 9.3 


@ Energy Saving Models 
provide substantial savings 
on operating costs 


© Squirrel-Cage Evaporator 
fan on room side 
promotes smooth, quiet 


operation 


© Aluminum Cabinets 
cabinet will not rust 


[5c] EMERSON QUIET KOOL | 





ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 











FROM 5,000 TO 27,000 Btu’S 


Everything you _— 
want in an air conditioner 
is right in our name... 


AVAILABLE AT THESE FINE DEALERS. 


Amesbury: 
Federal Radio 

28 Freind St. 
Arlington: 

Ave’ adio 

1201 Mass. Ave. 
Ayre: 

Spruce Service 

43 Central Ave. 
Bedford: 
Walcott Sales 

313 Great Rd. 
Billerica: 
Grossmans 
Boston Road 
Boston: 

House of Hurwitz 
569 Washington St. 


N.E. Radio 
33 Stanhope St. 


Yale Electric 

98 Canal St. 
Boylston: 
Boylston Electric 

37 Main St. 

W. Boylston: 
The Fair 

137 W. Boylston St. 
Route 12 
Braintree: 
Grossmans 

Union St. 
Brighton: 

Reed T.V. 

364 Washington St. 
Bridgewater: 
Ernie's T.V. 

12 Broad St. 

W. Bridgewater: 


Pierce Refrigerations 


Rte. 106, 439 E. Center St. 


Brockton: 
Central Radio 
187 Main St. 


Grossmans 

Manley St. 

Brookline: 

Atlantic Heating & A/C 
45 Boylston St. 

Banley’s 

114 Harvard St. 
Commonwealth Builders 
375 Boylston St. 


. Burlington: 


Bradlees 

47 Lexington St. 
Cambridge: 
Franklin T.V. 
2304 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge: 
Harvard Coop 
1400 Mass. Ave. 


The Herson Cycle Co. 
1250 Cambridge St. 
Lechmere 

65-71 Bent St. 
Chelsea: 

Bradlees 

1100 Revere Beach Pkwy 
Slatons Jewelry 

288 Broadway 
Danvers: 
Grossmans 

161 Andover Road 


Lechmere Sales 
Danvers Liberty Tree Mall 
Dedham 


Lechmere Sales 
Prov. Highway, Rt. 1 
Dorchester: 
Bradlees 

500 Geneva Ave. 


Bradlees 
725 Morrissey Blvd. 


Geneva Electric Co. 
501 Genva Ave. 
Duxbury: 

Lagreca Brothers 
364 Summer St. 
Framingham: 
Bradlees 

Shoppers World 
Garino’s 

151 Concord St. 
Lechmere 

400 Cochituate 
Gardner: 

Rome Sales 

210 Main St. 
Gloucester: 
Modern Home Applicance 
E. Gloucester Shop Center 
Hanover: 

Hanover T.V. 
Columbia Rd., Rte. 53 
Haverhill: 

Gobbi & Reynolds 
116 White St. 
Hingham: 
Bradlees 

106 Derby 
Lawrence: 

Barons T.V. & Appl. 
118 Essex St. 
Leominster: 
Sabetelli 

54 Main St. 

Lowell: 

Shanahan Electric 
489 Westford St. 
Lynn: 

R.C. Len Company 
270 Lynnway 
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Medford: 


Grossmans 

291 Mystic Ave. 
Medway: 
Medway Hardware 
125 Village St. 
Melrose: 
Hugo’s of Melrose 
424 Main St. 
Methuen: 
Guarantee T.V. 
146 Lowell St. 
Milford: 

M R C Furniture 
105 E. Main St. 


Milford Fair, Inc. 

Route 140 
Newburyport: 

Music Centre of Newburyport 
33 Pleasant St. 

Newton: 

Silver Lake Electronics, Inc. 
337 Watertown St. 
Norwood: 

Samhurst Appliance 

60 Central St. 

Quincy: 

Grossmans 

130 Granite St. 

Hancock Tire & Appliance 
115 Franklin St. 

Standard T.V. 

1554 Hancock St. 
Raynham: 

Buy & Save 

85 New State Hwy. 
Grossmans 

500 South St. West 
Revere: 


Reliable Heating, Inc. 
144 Broadway 


Roxbury: 
National Radio 


.2185 Washington St. 


W. Roxbury: 
Blue Hill Radio 
1898 Centre St. 
Salem: 

Tobin T.V. 

115 North St. 
Tri-City Sales 
272 Highland Ave. 
Salisbury: 
Emerson T.V. 

355 Bridge St. 
Somerville: 
Bradlees 

180 Somerville Ave. 


Buy & Save 

240 Elm St. 
Somerville Lumber 
779 McGrath Highway 
Spencer: 

Spencer Plaza, Inc.d/b/a The Fair 
Route 9 
Springfield: 
Lechmere 

1550 Boston Post Rd. 
Stoughton 

S&T Appliance 

69 CantonSt. 
Sudbury: 

Phelps T.V. 

357 Boston Post Rd. 
Walpole: 

Bradlees 

Rt. 1 & County St. 


Grossmans 

600 Providence Highway 
Waltham: 

A T.V. 

984 Main St. 


Village Home Center 
411 Waverly Oaks Rd. 
Warrendale Appliance 
12 Warren St. 
Watertown: 
Bradlees 

Arsenal St. 
Westboro: 

R&B Electronics 

20 E. Main St. 
Wellesley: 

Jarvis Appliance 

958 Worchester St. 
Grossmans 

27 Washington St. 
Weymouth 
Weymouth T.V. 

791 Broad St. 
Winchester: 
Winchester Appliance 
15 Thompson St. 
Winthrop: 

Allied Fuel 

44 Pauline St. 
Whitinsville: 

The Fair 

Route 122 (Plumbers Corner) 
Whitman: 
Vaughan & Benson 
20 Church St. 
Worcester: 

The Fair Co. 

566 Southwest Cutoff 


ALL — Zayre Stores 
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Reserved seating: 
Furniture for rent_ 


A guide to 
temporary 
arrangements 


by Glenn Rifkin 


. hile the townies might be aghast at 


the notion, there is a significant throng of 
people who come to Boston to live but 
don’t stay. How one could leave after 
touching the very heart of New England 
remains a mystery, but these transients — 
students, professors, industrial trainees, 
athletes, stewardesses, executives, airline 
pilots, et al. — come and go in a steady 
and endless stream. 

Finding a place to live is usually not an 
insurmountable problem (unless one 
chooses Labor Day weekend to begin 
looking). Furnishing the place is another 
matter altogether, however. Furnished 
apartments are as common as World Se- 
ries victories in Boston, and transients 
are often hesitant to spend the money 
necessary to purchase new furniture for 
three or four rooms. 

This predicament has spawned a small 
but thriving industry in Boston and oth- 
er cities. Indeed, it is claimed that furni- 
ture leasing, a clever and profitable solu- 
tion to the great furniture hunt, was born 
right here in Boston. 

Carl Barron, owner of Putnam Furni- 
ture Leasing, in Cambridge, began rent- 
ing furniture 41 years ago and now boasts 
the biggest such operation in New Eng- 
land. 

Although the field is far from flooded 
(there are no more than half-a-dozen 
home-furniture-leasing outfits in the 
area), Barron has plenty of competition. 
The four leasing firms below provide a 
broad spectrum of prices and products 
from which any prospective renter might 
seek the hutch, love-seat or ottoman of 
his transient dreams. 

Putnam Furniture Leasing Co., 614 
Massachusetts Ave. (Central Sq.), Cam- 
bridge, 354-3358. Barron, the self-styled 
father of the furniture-rental business, 
gears his business for people who are mo- 
bile. 

“Tt 's not economically sound,” Barron 
says, ‘to move furniture any distance. To 
move it is more expensive than buying 
it.” For this reason, Barron has been able 
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to build a lucrative family business (his 
wife, son and daughter are all principals 
in the firm) with five showrooms in New 
England. 

Putnam specializes in what he calls 
“‘better-grade” furniture, and offers no 
pre-matched packages to entice custom- 
ers. 

Prospective renters choose each item of 
furniture individually from the show- 
room. Barron estimates that a one-bed- 
room apartment (living room, bedroom 
and kitchen) can be completely furnished 
for $55 to $100 per month on a 12-month 
lease. 


A. Putnam, as well as at the other 


leasing outlets, the furniture is leased 


much like an apartment itself. Renters 
sign a lease (usually for 12 months), hand 
over a security deposit of a month’s rent, 
and pay, in advance, a delivery charge. 
The rent for the furniture increases as the 
length of the lease decreases (in other 
words, the less time you rent for, the 
more you pay per month). 

At Putnam, the delivery charge is 
equivalent to one month’s rent on a 12- 
month lease. Barron guarantees that he'll 
deliver within 48 hours or pay your ho- 
tel bill until the furniture arrives. His firm 
also has a minimum rental period of three 
months and a minimum charge of $35 per 
month. This is why Barron believes it is 
uneconomical to rent anything but acom- 
plete’apartment’s worth of furniture. “It 
wouldn’t pay for someone to rent just a 


kitchen table and chairs,” he explains. 
“They still must pay the minimum plus 
the same delivery charge. They could buy 
furniture for less.”’ 

While Putnam carries such name- 
brand furniture as Lane, Bassett and Ser- 
ta, the company gets most of its wares 
from manufacturers who specialize in 
rental furniture. According to Barron, 
such merchandise is ‘‘more sturdy.” 

Most rental furniture stays on the mar- 
ket two to three years. After that, it is ei- 
ther purchased by the renter (the leasing 
companies apply 100 percent of the leas- 
ing costs toward the purchase price) or, in 
Putnam’s case, sold in Barron’s used-fur- 
niture outlet. 

Unlike other leasing firms, Putnam 

Continued on page 14 
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My space and welcome to it 


residential functionalities 


Actualizing your 


by Phil Bertoni 


A great number of us feel that any- 
where we hang our Escher print is home. 
One promising day in June, or in Septem- 
ber, we stock up on subs and beer, re- 
cruit a few brawny (or scrawny) friends, 
pull the U-Haul up to the new digs and 
deal the decor. We haul out the Cocoa 
Krispies, the Uncle Scrooge comics, the 
stereo and the Fleetwood Mac records, 
and we're all set. Oh, maybe some totally 
misdirected soul gives us a houseplant or 
so as a house warming gift. So we duti- 
fully hang it up to die, and that’s it for the 
apartment — except for maybe that final 
coat of black paint when the landlord gets 
nasty about the security deposit. 

But some would not have it so. Some 
would maintain that tuning our living 
quarters precisely to our personalities, 
structuring our environments to maxi- 
mize our human potential, is every bit as 
important as balancing our auras. Now, | 
can fully accept this equivalence myself. 
But there are some out on furlough who 
carry it further and insist that both of 
these goals should be striven for, as well. 


Just to prove, though, that we Boston- 
ians are not utterly hidebound (and for no 
other reason on God's good earth), we in- 
vited an expert on indoor ecology to crit- 
ique our Cambridge three-decker apart- 
ment in terms of (sic) our Living En- 
vironment. Now cometh Zoo Wernhard, 
of Marin County and points upwards, In- 
terior Environmental authority and Space 
Actuator. 


Q: Tell us, Zoo — or may I call you 
Mr. Wernhard? 

A: Huh? Really. 

Q: Thank you. Tell us, how did you 
come to be in this line of work? 

A: Come to be. Wow, that’s really 
beautiful. Really. You really communi- 
cate well. I think we both have this com- 
munication thing locked down. Really. 

Q: Uh, we really don’t. Not yet. Mr. 
Wernhard, how did you land the job of 
Space Actuator? 

A: Why am I into this mode of func- 
tionality? OK, I’m getting it. I'll be glad to 
share my life eventualities with you — 


Q: No. Really. Don’t bother. Really. 
I'll get it off your resume. 

A: — but then the Free Speech Move- 
ment was emitting such negative energy, 
you know, that I got into drug-induced 
states of altered consciousness, but then 
after five or six solar cycles of acid trips 
every day, I discovered that I couldn’t 
really alter the fundamental integral of 
myself that was the holistic-energy thing, 
you know, and who would want to?, so — 

Q: Who indeed? Well, sir, thank you 
for sharing every desperate second of 
your life with us, but — 

A: — so then I split from the Zen 
monastery because it was all so linear, 
you know, and this dude kept hitting me 
with a stick, so I got divorced and found 
Jesus — 

Q: Good for you, Mr. Wernhard, I 
hear where you're coming from. Even at 
this distance. 

A: — but the snakes really psyched me 
out; I mean, we just weren’t on the same 
energy plane at all, I mean it was really 
my fault I kept getting bit, because I real- 
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SPACE 


DO-NOT- | 
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ly couldn’t let go and share the serpent 
experience, you know, but the para- 
psychological experience wasn’t my par- 
ticipatory functionality either, because all 
that cranberry juice I was drinking to bal- 
ance the red in my aura was giving me the 
runs, you know, so I had to drink all this 
chocolate milk to balance the — 

Q: Well, gosh-a-mighty if I’m not 
completely out of smokes! If you'll wait 
right here, Mr. Wernhard, I'll just pop 
down to North Carolina and get some. 

A: — but then it came to me while I 
was in the desert looking for a brujo, it 
flashed on me that all I had to do to real- 
ize myself was to participate in myself, so 
I got my associate’s degree in Holistic In- 
dividuation from UCSB and that’s when I 
got into space. 

Q: Only then? ; . 

A: Huh? Really. You know, you're 
very laid back about this. Very beautiful. 

Q: Hey, no. It’s nothing. I always lay 
back about this time of night. Listen, Mr. 
Wernhard, can you offer us a general ap- 
praisal of the.way we here in New Eng- 
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land conduct ourselves with regard to our 
domiciles? 

A: Huh? 

Q: | mean to say, can you charac- 
terize the set of basic assumptions and 
tendencies with which a Boston-area 


apartment-dweller arranges his/her — 


home? 

A: Huh? 

Q: Look. There are people in Boston. 
There are people in California, some say. 
People in both places have addresses. 
These addresses are attached to struc- 
tures in which people reside. People also 
have lots of choices about how they can 
arrange the interiors of these ‘‘res- 
idences,” if | may make so bold as to use 
that word, and | hope I’m not confusing 
you. They can put things on the walls, 
they can scatter furniture around, they 
can use different rooms for different 
things. Do Boston dwellers as a group 
make certain kinds of choices generally? 
That's the question I’m asking you, 
though I must admit that by now I could 
care less what you say. 

A: I really can’t participate in where 
you're coming from. 

Q: Mr. Wernhard: I have been con- 
cise, | have been clinical, | have been 
blunt. Now I will be silly. How do we “‘re- 
late’ to our “space” around here, you 
macaroon-brain? 

A: Oh, that’s the sharing you were 
trying to help me let go of. Why didn’t 
you share so in the first space? Sure 
thing, now listen. People don’t utilize 
their natural openness here. Last time I 
came to town, everybody's door was closed. 
Closed up tight. -Like everyone was 
saying, ‘Hey, I’m in here, you're out 


there, don’t anybody share with me.’’ So 
unopen. So closed. Closed mentality. 

Q: Mr. Wernhard, when were you 
here? 

A: February, I think — why? 

Q: Well, you see that was wintertime, 
and around here it gets cold. Very cold in- 
deed. Cold enough, in fact, to make or- 
dinary water turn into those little chunky 
things you put in your Perrier. 

A: Oh, I hear it now. People are hung 
up on cold. I think people should get in- 
side cold. 

Q: No, Mr. Wernhard. People get in- 
side warm. They get outside cold. But you 
see, the reason people keep their doors 
closed in the winter is that if they kept 
them open, their furnaces would heat up 
the entire world to a temperature of hun- 
dreds of degrees, and then, by the princi- 
ple of like attracting like, we would all fall 
into the sun. Or so Bucky Fuller says. 

A: Oh, wow. Bucky shared that? I 
guess it’s okay then, though falling into 
the sun would be an experience we all 
could share. Let's just let go and flash on 
that for a moment. 

Q: Thank you, no. 

A: Hey, that’s all right for you, too. 
Really. So how come it’s summer and 
your door is into the closed functional- 
ity? 

Q: Because of other people, bad peo- 
ple. We have things called ‘‘thieves”’ here, 
Mr. Wernhard, and they don’t belong to 
any cult or anything, they're just free- 
lancers. They would come into your 
home and remove things from it, things 
you need, and they also might off you 
into the bargain. 

A: Off me? 


Q: Archaic figure of speech. Means 
“send you to that big Jacuzzi in the sky.” 

Q: Far out. 

Q: Yes, very. Sir, could you please be- 
gin your appraisal of this apartment as a 
spatial functionalizer of self or whatever 
the hell you call it? 

A: Sure thing. Now, I’m sure you per- 
ceptualize that the extrinsic functional- 
ity of our living environment should be a 
space where we can find our own space, a 
reflection of our interior space — if we 
have a free and open interaction with the 
space around us, we find the space to par- 
ticipate in the realization of our selves 
through the potential energy. But you 
know that already. 

Q: | hadn't dreamed. 

A: I think Kierkegaard shared that. 

Q: He never did. 

Q: Oh, then it must have been War- 
ren Zevon. I always get those two mixed 
up. 
Q: I| hate to seem a bore, but could we 
get down to specifics? Why don’t you 
start with the front room, here? 

A: Front room. Now see, right away, I 
flash, I would term this space the living 
space. Have you experienced that term 
before? 

Q: Yes, | have. Didn’t Hitler use it 
when he was overrunning the Sude- 
tenland? 

A: Isn’t that someplace near Fresno? 


Q: Please go on. What to do with the 


living space? 

A: Well, to realize the actualization of 
this space for living, I would resolve it to 
commit to more life. You could get a 
truckload of topsoil in here, and a few 
gallons of earthworms to aerate the soil, 


and then you want to manure it really 
good, then once you get the garbanzo 
beans going you want more intrinsic life, 
insects, raccoons, anteaters, skunks — 
puma, if you can get one. Then I'd take 
out the bookcase and put a hot tub in the 
corner over there. 

Q: | have so many questions I scarely 
know where to begin. 

A: Hey, that’s fine. That’s a way of 
participating, too. Let’s look at this space 
in here. Wow. Hey, you've got six hu- 
man-frame semi-repose spaces and a 
nourishment-support space. This must 
be the fasting space. 

Q: Actually, we like to think of it as a 
dining room. 

A: No, no. Don’t you know there’s 
hunger in the world? This space is where 
you come and put food on the nourish- 
ment-support space and sit around it and 
look at it. That way you participate in the 
starvation experience once you get inside 
it, and you realize that hunger is just a 
sensation of the body, an outmoded, anti- 
quated defense and survival mechanism 
— and then you can let go of it. When you 
let go of it, you’ve defeated hunger in the 
world by bringing it into your space. 

Q: I get a space just thinking about it. 

A: Right, right, right. Go with it. So 
put a hot tub in here. And you should fill 
up those uppy-downy spaces — 

Q: The walls? 

A: Really. With posters of starving 
children and dead bodies. You know, 
death is very mysterious. 

Q: Mr. Wernhard, next to you, death 
holds no profundity. 

A: Wow. Thank you. You’re a very 

Continued on page 14 
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Decorating from whole cloth 


The new look in quilted interiors 


by Janet Sherbin 


Sa. things are usually left to the 


privacy of the bedroom, but quilts are no 
longer among them. Quilting is moving 
into the living room as people find ways 
to use it to decorate daytime living space. 

The old-fashioned quilted look takes 
on a new character when blended with 
contemporary furnishings. Quilting can 
lend a country flavor to a colonial-style 
room in a suburban home, or a dressy 
look to an urban apartment. 

Quilts normally found on beds are now 
used to decorate walls, and many artists 
now make scenic and geometric quilts es- 
pecially for that purpose. Interior de- 
signers and some departments of furni- 
ture and fabric stores are prepared to pro- 


vide their customers with quilted uphol- 
stery, draperies, tablecloths and even wall 
coverings. 

Interior designers get requests for 
quilted furnishings from people who 
want a particular look. Quilted calico 
might be used for pillows or upholstery 
in a country setting. Solid-colored quilted 
fabric used as upholstery on sofas and 
chairs in a formal living room can achieve 
a very rich, luxurious effect. Draperies 
done in a geometric pattern might give a 
new texture to a room. In any event, 
quilted fabric is not inexpensive and 
often must be dry-cleaned. 

Quilting is especially popular in its 
decorative form, i.e., as a wall-hanging. 
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A traditional bed quilt hung on a wall can 
make a room cozy and a scenic quilt 
designed as a piece of art can replace 
framed paintings on a wall. 

Stores are getting more requests for 
quilted items that can be functional as 
well as decorative. Quilted draperies, called 
‘‘windowblankets’’ in some stores, can 
provide good insulation and absorb 
sound. Quilting will also find its way 
onto window shades and wall coverings 
as homeowners look for eye-catching 
ways to retain heat. 

Interior designer Claire Marum of 
Pillowed Interiors on Newbury Street in 
Boston sees the renewed interest in 
quilting as an opportunity to adapt an old 


technique to new ideas. She favors every- 
day fabrics — beige duck, for example — 
that develop texture and elegance when 
quilt-stitched for furnishings. She prefers 
contemporary styling in quilting. ‘‘Why 
copy old patterns?’’she asks. ‘It’s my 
opinion that things done today should 
look like today.”’ 


W... it comes to especially fine 


specimens of old-time quilting, though, 
she says, ‘Put them on the wall. If you’re 
going to use a quilt as art, choose a 
worthy piece. Either a special contem- 
porary design or an oldie-but-goodie. 
Otherwise, put it on a bed.” 

Small wall quilts can add color and tex- 
ture to a room, while larger quilts can 
help make a room warm and cozy, just as 
tapestries did before the development of 
central heating. 

Marum, who buys wall-hangings from 
textile artists, has handled some that have 
a collage-like effect~Some use applique 
work or feathers or other non-fabric 
materials. One hanging included a pocket 
that was in the shape of a flower pot and 
designed to hold a plant. 

Pamela Martell, a Scituate artist, 
designs wall quilts and she uses a quilting 
technique called trapunto to create 
quilted reliefs. In the type of quilting 
traditionally used to make bed quilts, the 
craftsperson, using a topstitch, sews a 
uniform layer of batting between two 
layers of fabric. In trapunto, the artist 
sews fabric pieces together to make a 
design and then stuffs individually each 
compartment thereby created. 

Martell’s designs utilize a variety of 
fabrics, each of which contributes to the 
depth of a piece. ‘For a sunrise, for exam- 
ple, you'd want to use satin for the sun,” 
she says. ‘Maybe also to highlight a hill. 
You might dig into your fabric bag for 
some velvet or woolens or dark calico for 
the other hills. These materials juxta- 
posed give the effect of perspective and 
relief. 

‘With trapunto, you can actually control 
depth and perspective in your design by 
your choice of fabrics and the amount of 
stuffing you use in the individual 
pockets.” 

If it’s true that form follows function, 
then interior designers may be interested 
in working further with the quilted look 
in order to blend beauty withswarmth. 
Quilted fabrics are already taking on a 
variety of looks and functions as 
designers experiment with decorative and 
practical ways to use them for home fur- 
nishings. Their adaptability makes them a 
good source of new decorating ideas. & 
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Space 


Continued from page 11 

warm and giving person. Oh, 
okay, here’s the physical 
warm touching body-sharing 
space. This is okay, but you 
should have more mirrors and put 
in a hot tub and get rid of that 
REM-activation space. You 
couldn’t get more than two or 
three human- being spaces in it 
anyway. 

Q: You mean the bed? Look, 
Mr. Wernhard, I'm all for phys- 
ical warm touching body-shar- 
ing. In fact, I think it’s the great- 
est thing since granola. But every 
so often we like to sleep in here. 

A: Sleep? Oh, no. Very neg- 
ative. Very unparticipating. 
Energy's too low. People have no 
‘energy when they sleep. 

Q: No shit, Mr. Wernhard. 

A: Really. You need an open 
sleep environment. 

Q: Where do you suggest? 
The wildlife-refuge space back 
there in the living room? 

A: Oh, no. Outside. Back in 
Marin we sleep out on the can- 
yon. Every night. Attract earth 
energy and participate in revital- 
ization. 

Q: Well, sir, you see, if you 
sleep out in the backyard here, 
you attract those bad people | told 
you about, and then they do un- 
warm, impersonal, non-sharing 
things to your body, and then you 


, » participate. in the helpless-victim 


experience. 

A: Uh-oh. Very hostile. Very 
negative. Bad energy. Okay, sleep 
on the roof space. 

Q: Quite apart from the fact 
that we have something called a 
“climate” in this part of the coun- 
try, and that it mitigates against al 
fresco slumber for 11 months out 


of the year, we also have a steep- - 


ly pitched roof. 

A: Oh, wow. Fine. Really. 
While you’re in REM space you 
could get into the free-fall expe- 
rience. In fact, if you could man- 
age to pop an amy] nitrate just as 
you — 

Q: Let's stroll down the hall, 
shall we? 

A: What's in here? Hey, nice. 
Lots of closet space. 

Q: Really. 

A: You could just about get a 
little hot tub in there. Wow. this 
must be the fasting-preparation 
space. There’s the burny space 
and the freezy space, and the po- 
tato-peeling space. You've really 
got to optimize these spaces. 

Q: Sure thing. Wow. 

A: See the burny space and the 
freezy space? One of them makes 
food hot and the other one makes 
food cold. They cancel each oth- 
er out, right? Waste of energy, 
right. So take them both out and 
put in a hot tub and let the food 
find its own space. 

Q: What if the roaches find it 
first? 


A; .Good, protein source. Real- 
ly. And you should make the 
floor space into a nutritional- 
functionality-recycling space and 
transfer the potato-peeling space 
out there into the middle. Then 
you achieve the functionality of a 
communal rooting space and 
that’s how you prepare your fast. 
Are you getting it? 

Q: I’m getting that your fast 
ing has a very sound basis. 

A: Right on. Now, what's this 
space? Don’t tell me: teddy-bear 
forms, balls, dollies, trucks — this 
must be your home therapy 
space. 

Q: Actually, it’s the kids’ 
room. 

A: Kids? Oh, wow. Strange 
heavy energy. Don’t your kids 
live at the Free School? Oh, very 
negative. You have kids sharing 
your very own space? 

Q: Oh, | don’t know. They 
seem to like it: they sleep here, 
play here, read. a little, horse 
around, hit each other in the face 
spaces. Have a good time, 
generally. 

A: Oh, NG, NG. Kids are too 
much into their own space. Heavy 
self-actualization without self- 
realization. Always climbing all 
over your extrinsic functionali- 
ties. 

Q: I’ve got a kid that would 
rip your extrinsic functionalities 
out by the lungs, and I think I'd 
sell popcorn. 

A: Popcorn is good. Look, 


send the kids -back -to- the- Free 
School, put a hot tub in here and 
shut the door. Let the energies 
soothe and balance in there for a 
few lunar cycles, then use it for a 
meditation space. What's in here? 

Q: This is the bathroom. 

A: Oh, you mean the poo-poo 
space. Wow, lot of plumbing ex- 
perientiality in here. 

Q: Right. Well to tell you the 
truth, I usually use this as my 
Meditation Space. What would 
you do with it? 

Q: Well, follow with me on 
this? Where does your dog share? 

Q: Huh? 

A: Where does he share? 
Where does he share? You know, 
express himself? 

Q: Oh, I hear you. Well, the 
dog usually shares out near the 
parking space. 

A: Well, see, that’s wrong. 
You're excluding his very natural 
functions from your personal 
space. You should take out all this 
plumbing and let him share in 
here. 

Q: But then where do we 
human functionalities share? 

A: Huh? 

Q: Really. Listen, shouldn't 
we be putting a hot tub in here? 

A: What? Wow, not clear. I’m 
getting great unclarity from you. 
Hey. : 

Q: Hey? 

A: Why would you put a hot 
tub in the poo-poo space? How 
can you make the world work 
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To decorate your home 
PEKING 
Oriental Imports 
Baskets, Baskets & More Baskets! 
Gifts, Gifts, & More Gifts. 
Largest varieties imported from 
China. 


Lowest directly imported prices. 


Most comfortable & 
fashionable Chinese 
black cotton shoes 


SPRING SALE 


159 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 262-2947 






‘<< Largest slection of 
ee Chinese handmade 
kites in U.S.A. 





























solid oak 
handcrafted 


Open Tues.-Sat. 
11 am.-6 p.m. 





folding queen size $195 
twins, doubles, & kings 
perfect for futons and foam mattresses 


“WE HANDCRAFT PLATFORM BEDS” 


492-2886 
686 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 


(above Ken's Pub) 














that way? You know that as an 
individuated realization of self 
you have to make the world work 
better through actualizing your 
space. 

Q: You are absolutely and 
quintessentially right, Zoo. And 
an actualization has just oc- 
curred to me. Come, let's go to the 
basement. There’s a space I 
haven't shared with you yet. 
Have you ever read “The Cask of 
Amontillado?” 

A: Isn’t that near Sausalito? 
No, man. Reading is very low- 
energy. Very non-participating. 
Mucho reality-avoidance. 

Q: Really. Well, if you feel the 
energy’s right, and you want to 
go with it, | think I can introduce 
you to the exerpience of a whole 
new space — and | can make the 
world work better at the same 
time. 

A: Really. 

Q: Really. 


Leasing 


Continued from page 8 

does not offer a time limit af- 
ter which the renter assumes 
ownership. According to Barron, 
there is an option to buy at any 
time in the lease, but ownership 
doesn’t automatically go over to 
the renter. ‘You can rent an 
apartment for 20 years, but you 
don’t become the owner just be- 
cause you rented it for that long,” 
he says. The longest anyone has 
rented from Barron has been two 
years. 

Putnam’s clientele, which is 
made up mostly of industrial 
firms seeking to furnish apart- 
ments for short-term employees, 
occasionally comes up with an 
unusual request. A recent caller 
wanted a used bird cage, and 
another, hoping to impress an old 
friend, requested an apartment's 
worth of fine furniture for one 
night. 

Barron’s suggestion for those 
who seek one-night deals is to 
“borrow from a friend.” They 
can also go to B.A. Holmes. 

B.A. Holmes Furniture Rentals, 
1096 Boylston St., Boston (near 
the Pru), 436-4421. Holmes spe- 
cializes in short-term (under six 
months) rentals, and under the 
ownership of 29-year-old Susan 
Sears, it has taken on the aura of 
an “alternative” furniture-rental 
company. “My rentals are more 
interesting than the others’,”’ 
Sears says. ‘‘We are not as big, 
but we do some exciting things.” 

Holmes’s most exciting client is 
concert-promoter Don Law, who 
turns to Sears when a rock group 
requests furniture for its dress- 
ing rooms. The company has pro- 
vided furnishings for the one- 
night stands of such luminaries as 
Elton John, Boston, Aerosmith, 
Yes and the Electric Light Or- 
chestra. ‘‘Nine out of ten times, 
the furniture comes back in pris- 
tine condition,”’ Sears says. ‘I had 
a problem once when I rented fur- 
niture to two hookers. They were 
really nice, but they never re- 
turned the furniture.” 


I, addition to regular furniture 
rentals, Holmes also rents baby 
furniture. Portable cribs, high 
chairs, playpens and strollers are 
available, and Holmes will rent 
such odds and ends as hat trees 
and rollaway beds. The firm also 
sells new furniture. Holmes is 
unique in that it will rent for as lit- 
tle as a day as well as for the long 
terms offered by its competition. 
“Renting furniture is a conven- 
ience thing,”’ says Sears. ‘It saves 
the hassle of moving the stuff 
around or worrying about it.” 
At Holmes, a one-bedroom 
apartment can be fully furnished 
for $55 per month on a 12-month 
lease. In addition to the security 
deposit of one month’s rent, there 
is a $40 pickup-and-delivery 
charge and a $10 insurance fee. 
Holmes offers package deals 
which, according to Sears, are 
structured to give the renter “the 
maximum amount of furniture 
for the least amount of money,” 
but it will also rent individual 
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pieces if necessary. A kitchen set ° 
can be had for as little as $20 per 

month on a 12-month lease; a 

bedroom set will go for as little as 

$30 per month. In addition, for 

college students, Holmes offers 

small refrigerators for $10 per 

month on a six-month lease. 

At Holmes, the rent one pays 
can be put toward the purchase 
price, and after 25 months’ rent- 
ing the renter becomes the own- 
er. Sears points out that with her 
clientele, it doesn’t happen very 
often. ‘We rent to young profes- 
sional people who are transient, 
people waiting for their pur- 
chased furniture to arrive, 


stewardesses and military peo-2Z 


ple, and they are not usually look- 
ing to buy the furniture.” 

The furniture at Holmes, while 
not from the top of the line, is ac- 
ceptable. According to Sears, 
“You're not going to get DR or 
Bloomingdale’s, but it’s attrac- 
tive and adequate.” 

Those seeking Bloomingdale’s 
should head to IFR. 

IFR Furniture Rentals, 1107 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
787-4936. ‘All of our furniture is 
basically brand-name,” says Judy 
Berman, IFR’s director of mark- 
eting and sales. ‘We have pieces 
here that Bloumingdale’s has on 
its floor.” 

IFR is very conscious of the 
furniture it rents because of its 
high-class clientele. In addition to 
all the professional athletes, cor- 
porate executives, doctors, law- 
yers and dentists in the area, IFR 
also services diplomats in the con- 
sular corps. 

‘‘Maybe 40 percent of our rent- 
ers will eventually purchase the 
furniture they've rented,’ Ber- 
nam says. ‘After they live with it 
for a while, they decide they like 
a 

IFR, like the others, charges a 
month’s-rent security deposit and 
a pickup-and-delivery fee (in this 
case, $50). Insurance and tax are 


also added. 


I he minimum rental. charged 


at IFR is $25 per month for three 
months, and while the company 
will rent individual pieces, it, like 
Putnam, prefers to rent an apart- 
ment’s worth of furniture. 

IFR will rent an entire apart- 
ment-full (one bedroom, living 
room and kitchen) for as little as 
$40 per month on a 12-month 
lease. While some of the furni- 
ture is new and some is used, it is 
all of very high quality, accord- 
ing to Berman. ‘’ Nothing goes out 
of here that we'd be ashamed to 
use ourselves.” 

Among IFR’s more well- 
known clients are almost all of the 
New England Tea Men and many 
of the Patriots, Red Sox, Bruins, 
Celtics and the defunct Boston 
Lobsters. But the firm’s bread and 
butter is its corporate clients. ‘We 
have contracts with major cor- 
porations,”” Berman _ explains. 
“We just did 200 units for one 
company.” 

Students make up 15 percent 
of IFR’s business, but it is not 
that easy for them to rent from 


— 





Carl Barron of Putnam, proud in his showroom 


IFR. ‘We're very selective as to 
whom we will rent furniture,” 
Berman says. ‘“Someone over 21 
must co-sign unless the appli- 
cant has good credit or ajob.... 
We don’t have problems with the 
furniture coming back in poor 
condition. Everything is clean and 
sanitized. It’s a state law.”’ 

IFR’s average rental is 10 
months, and while there. are a lot 
of requests for them the com- 
pany does not rent air condition- 
ers or waterbeds. What it does of - 
fer is office furniture, on the same 
conditions as it rents apartment 
furniture. 

“People will rent office furni- 


ture for many of the same rea- 
sons as people who rent apart- 
ment furniture,’’ says Berman. 
“It’s also a good way of conserv- 
ing capital and it’s a tax write- 
of f.”’ 

In keeping up with its clientele, 
IFR plans to move its Boston 
showroom to the Waterfront as of 
July 11. 

Furniture Leasing of America, 
2 Harvard Ave., Allston, 738- 
1020. Probably because of its lo- 
cation, Furniture Leasing of 
America (FLA) has a large stu- 
dent clientele. According to an ac- 
count executive there, students 
make up 50 percent of its busi- 


ness. The other 50 percent is from 
big companies that bring in train- 
ees for short periods of time, as 
well as from the transients men- 
tioned by other firms. 

FLA has a minimum monthly 
charge of $60, and will rent for as 
short a period of time as one 
month (the minimum charge goes 
down as the length of the lease in- 
creases). Like the others, it 
charges a security deposit of one 
month’s rent as well as a pickup- 
and-delivery fee ($44). Insurance 
and tax are added. 

‘The prices are determined by 
the individual pieces and the 
length of time they are to be rent- 


a i 
ed for,” an FLA employée ex- 
plains. ‘‘Couches can be had for 
$12 to $22 per month based on a 
12-month lease, and bedding is 
available for as low as $7 per 
month.” 

FLA offers three different firm- 
nesses in bedding, and the price 
varies for that reason. A king-size 
extra-firm mattress, box spring 
and base is available for $25 per 
month. 

FLA prefers to rent by the 
room. For example, a dining- 
room set can be had for $32 per 
month on a 12-month lease, while 
an entire bedroom set comes for 
as little as $25 per month. Some 
customers will spend as much as 
$300 to $400 per month to rent 
furniture. 

As is done at other leasing 
firms, all payments go toward the 
eventual purchase price, and after 
29 months the renter assumes 
ownership. FLA figures that ap- 
proximately 40 percent of its 
clients actually end up buying the 
furniture they rent. 

The students who rent from 
FLA need some kind of estab- 
lished credit (e.g., student loans 
or credit cards) and/or a letter 
from their parents indicating that 
they'll accept responsibility. 

While continually getting re- 
quests for waterbeds, cots and 
rollaways (of which it has none), 
FLA does offer such unusual 
items as wall hangings, lamps, wall 
units and even some rugs. e 
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KELVINATOR HAS THEM ALL! 
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Series Two Masterpiece 











URETHANE FOAM 
Wholesale-Retail 


Mattresses for bunks, 
beaches, vans, sofas, seats, 
station wagons, boats, 
campers. 
Any shape or size cut 
while you wait — no 
charge. 
Stitching service 
available. 
=~ 
Bench 24x75 7.00 11.50 17.25 
Cot 30x75 8.00 14.25 21.50 
Twin 39x75 10.00 18.50 28.00 
3/4 48x75 14.00 23.00 34.50 
Full 54x75 15.00 25.75 39.00 
Queen 61x81 17.00 31.50 47.50 
Any thickness available. 
SPECIALS 


Snredded Urethane 
approximately 20 Ib. bags 


45¢ ib. _ 
NATIONAL FOAM & 
RUBBER 
394 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02210 
542-7982 




















Performance Larger coils — engineered for maximum cooling Economy 
Especially high energy efficiency ratios Quality and Reliability Greatest 
warranty in the business — 5 year replacement option on Series || units for 
sealed system failure. Adaptability Easily installed units from 5000 to 


31,000 BTUs Serviceability Every Kelvinator room air conditioner is pre- 
tested and operated before leaving the factory, for trouble free operation. 
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Your Kelvinator dealer has the model to meet your needs. 
Call Northeastern Distributors at 547-8000 for the one nearest you. 


KELVINATOR 


Today as always, committed to excellence. 
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vere> SPOT 
—— Continued from page 6 


; ae horizontals), the blinds would be 
= Rig Ae see Se oa es one less surface accumulating 
pollen and the like. 


Verticals come in a variety of 
colors, patterns and textures, 
combining the appearance of 
draperies with the advantage of 
Venetian blinds. They are also ex- 


SaPeAGe CLOTHING Few t Gide ’ 0 For ; pensive. Bloomingdale’s sells 
Wet ner c. O*V C2 Flamingo Yi OCeVEA ready-mades for standard win- 
FIESTAWARE y of dows in white and ivory; colors 


COLLECTABLES 235 Newbury Reet : Bosfon 38.02015 647 867 2567 and fabrics, including a washable 


v4 Shades 





ACCESSORIES vinyl, may be ordered. A vertical 


blind in white or ivory for a 48- 
by-63-inch window is $89. 

ol If blinds seem too large an in- 

FUTON \foo-ton\ vestment, no matter which way 

1: cotton sleeping mattress, the slats run, you might be better 

Japanese style 2: the bed off buying matchstick or tortoise- 

shell blinds and spending the dif- 

aap are fold up and take . ference on an air-conditioner or a 

with you 3: great back >: weekend on the Cape. Pier 1 Im- 

support and com- ports sells matchstick blinds in 

fort at the same several sizes: a two-and-a-half- 

time 4: Futon y . = by-six-foot blind costs $5.99; a 

kits, pillows three-by-six foot $6.99; a four- 

and sitting 50 by-six-foot $8.99; a six-by-six 

cushions | <w everything foot $12.99. Tortoise-shells are 


available - Zek* You need to make more expensive: a _two-and-a- 
5: send .25 “ your own picture half-by-six-foot version, for in- 
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: - .99, a three-by- 
~~~" frame and SAVE MONEY| | Stance, costs $10.99, 
for brochure GC 1'°'7 Upland Road, Cambridge 354-9867] | six foot $12.99. 


; a A lan < (just off Mass. Ave, Near Sears) Roller shades, like Venetian 
ant ae a tay bee heat New A 76 Burlington Mall Rd. “the Marketplace” blinds, have a bad image. The vic- 
oon 0" = 80) — 70.00 4 he Moon Gurlington 273-1216 tim of hundreds of old-movie sight 
ae ee eer Saeerre Tues.Wed. Thurs. 10-9, Mon. Fri.Sat. 10-6 quns and the unvitiing wiles 
on an unfaithful lover (‘“Two 
Silhouettes on the Shade’), the 
roller shade has sleazy, even sor- 
did associations — which Fabri- 


ATE a cations is doing its part to 
TIME TO DECOR . counteract, with its ‘roller shade 
kit.” With the kit, plus backing 
; and fabric, you can turn out 

WE HAVE THE ALL OF IT eee shades to complement any decor. 
. As kits go, these are easy enough, 
EVERYTHING YOU’LL NEED, comprising s dowel with the 
roller-spring mecanism and a slat 

INCLUDING IDEAS to go through the bottom of the 

shade. These come in 48-inch 

lengths, but may be shortened. 
When your home begins to take on that eS a. 
ee ns volt owel and slat from an old win- 
time to decorate” look, it’s time to see us. dow shade instead; Fabrications 
We have the “all of it” for all of your deco- cathe wp with ite kit oes Sarees 
: , : ‘ so many customers complained 
rating jobs. Everything you Il need to do the that in order to make their own 
job right at the right price. Need ideas or fabric shades they had to buy new 


shades and cannibalize them for 


hints? We can even help you there. When parte. 
it's decorating time, see us... your deco- Fabrications also sells iron-on 


. backing, to which fabric can be 
rating experts. bonded, in two materials and 
widths, .“Tri Lam’ material is 
Sates B&D Wallpaper & opaque plastic and — a 
. H yard for the 36-inch width, $10 
Paint Co. for the 45-inch width. ‘Tran 
736 MASS. AVE CENTRAL sa Lam” is woven and translucent, 
: Ses P and sells for $5.25 for the 36-inch 
492-2502 8-5 THURS TILL 8 width, $6.75 for the 45-inch 
A Sensible and Inexpensive Place for Interior we chee teen eG ei 
Decorating ton for the shade material, since a 
heavier fabric, like canvas, will 
not roll up properly. And al- 
though the do-it-yourself roller- 
shade decorating scheme is not 
difficult to master, helpful infor- 
mation can be found in two 
paperbacks by Judy Lindahl, 
roller-shade expert. Really. Roller 
Shades and Shade Book, each $4, 
will tell you everything you 
wanted to know, as well as things 
you didn’t know you wanted to 
know, about shades. 

Last but not least on the list of 
summer window covers are 
louvered and fabric shutters for 
the inside of your window. A 
louvered shutter can be adjusted 
to let in more or less sun and air, 
THREE PIECE WALL UNIT or folded back against the win- 


12” deep x 84” wide x 90” long bs 
FULL SIZE PINE PLATFORM B&D Rai Sa eth leant y hes 8 


Two large storage drawers =< as Pine Reg. 1285 Now *195 epee 
included in this low, low price <e Birch Reg. 32288 Now *255 finished louvered shutters are the 
—— = most expensive: one row measur- 


Reg. £425 
NOW ‘109 Headboard & Mattress additional 5 ' ing 33 by 36 inches costs about 
- BUNK BED ——— $65. The same shutter unfin- 
i ey 30 x so 60 ished (which can be stained, 
T\ Re see" — ee painted or left au naturel) costs 
i Now $199 - about $53. The insert-style shut- 
ter, all of a piece and backed with 
: , : ; e fabric, is cheaper still: about $46, 
Captains Bed 3 Drawers EACH Available also: < meses en non dhe ee ae unfinished. Finally, if you’re at all 
At very low prices - - a a aT Ra kh Os 
BIRCH CHEST handy, you can assemble the 
30x75 single $79 140 BOYSTON STREET, BOSTON Sssnnmand shane tniedie sieeaialt 
ae | 6 (ACROSS FROM COMMON) Tel : 482-7990 as gs a 
54 x 75 full $135 Variations in Design, Size, and Woods are available upon request. Hp saag’ and save some money. An unfin- 
60 x 80 queen $155 Open Daily 10-6, Sat. until 6 : ished row measuring 32 by 36 in- 
78x B0king =, 175 —— - i ches (four panels) plus hardware 
Sale prices in effect May 26-June 2 and hanging strips costs about 
$42. @. 
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Low bids 


Continued from page 4 
work on your house or condo to 

the lowest bidder, and say, for iw me} - 7 
sake of example, that in doing so 
you unknowingly make a very 


oe Whathepeen? the wrong MOST OF OUR MERCHANDISE IS SURPLUS AND NEW ITEMS ARE ARRIVING CONTINUALLY. 


nig gM tog gly Many One-Of-A-Kind 


what any half-assed business 


does when it tries to promise more 
than it can deliver: he cuts cor- 

: ome 
ners, pays low wages and aims for 


high volume. You hire him on a 


low bid. He, in turn, will subcon- regular catalog prices 
tract the work, hiring low-bid ‘ ; 
recliners, chairs, tables, end tables, 


jobbers — usually non-union low- 
bid jobbers, and sometimes very hutches, bar stools, bureaus juven- 
low-bid and certainly non-union : ‘ i : 7 

ile furniture, beds, mattresses, box ALL TYPES OF 


beginners who think they might 


ee springs, headboards, and many, HOME FURNISHINGS 
) e opportunity to ° 

practice on your house. Too bad many more. Slightly scratched, POE ae 
for you and your job. damag ss i 

But you are not alone. The con- dented or ed, secauntiatanii NOW AVAILABLE 
tractor is simultaneously pullin oe : 
gps thelipremnggeagpsry A aye mattresses reduced 40-50% foundations reduced 55-70% 
tomers, and is planning to use the 
same amateur or inexperienced 
cheap labor to do more work 
within a given period of time than 
said period of time allows. The in- 
ability of the people actually do- 
ing the work to figure out which 
end of the hammer to hold in their 
teeth only further ensures that 
none of the jobs will be done on 
time. Add to that the fact that 
more than one job will begin re- 
quiring the attentions of car- 
penters and end with work for 
plasterers and painters, and it be- 
comes clear that the work sched- 
ule will never be organized to 
anyone’s satisfaction. 

So the clown to whom you 
have entrusted your home says 
his men will start work on, say, 
Monday. And indeed they do. 
They arrive bright and early 
Monday morning, set up their 
radial-arm' saw in your foyer, 
cover everything you own with 
sawdust, leave your front door 
open for an hour so your cat runs 
away and your heating bill 
doubles, disassemble your win- 
dows, bathroom floor, toilet or 
some other necessity and leave by 
noon. Where are they going? To 
another job, of course. You see, 
the contractor promised three 
customers that he’d begin work 
on Monday, and somewhere 
across town some poor guy has 
been waiting since dawn for the 
workmen who have been busy 
messing up your place. He's called 
the contractor 15 times, but 
has succeeded only in getting the 
guy’s wife who says she'll have 
Mr. Fix-it get back to him. The 
third customer won’t see any job- 
bers until Tuesday morning — on 
Tuesday you'll be the schnook 
making the phone calls. 

And there’s not a damn thing 


eee! of —) we can do a s 8 

is. R - 
tect, Dogs say the jobbers wl Four piece living room set 
sa day 7 7. fap ae 
it define an order of work? Frob- a 
ably not (60 don’ be surprised Sofa, loveseat, chair & ottoman 


ee Se an es bee ee Available in Light or Dark Nubby Herculon Fabric, All-Wood Frame 


before the men come to deliver 
your new one). All you've signed (Lamps, Cocktail and End Tables available but not included in price.) 


is a paper that gives the con- 


he righ k eae 
id whateva he Fei the 0: 906- Competition gets $1170.” 


vided he can get a certain amount 
of work done by a given date. | 
More about that later; it’s enough A O90 


HURRY IN WHILE THEY LAST 





SURPLUS ASSORTMENT LAMTED 
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pain for now to realize that the 


place where you live is going to be 
treated like an unoccupied tene- 
ment for the next few months. 


Those won't be happy months. 
During that time you'll see grown 


men do things you wouldn’t ac- 
cept from feral children. Your 
sink is their ash tray, your carpet 
their doormat, your furniture Hours: 44 Harvard Ave 
their workbench. You'll see bet- . P 7 
ter slapstick than Laurel and Har- Daily 10-6 Sat. 10-5:30 Allston, MA 

, 782-1891 


dy right in the former comfort of Tues. & Fri. 10-8 


your own home. Your stairs will 


splinter as they drag the bathtub 
ouf; your heat will be off for a FURNITURE COMPANY 
week because the carpenters raised ; 

Continued on page 18 a 
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Low bids 


Continued from page 17 
the floor so_ far that the plum- 
bers couldn’t reconnect the radia- 
tor. And you'll begin to see the 
misadventures coming and you'll 
mention them. “‘It’ll be all right,”’ 
they'll say. ‘Hey, I’ve done this 
before, you know.” Like hell. 
The labor is cheap and unreli- 
able. The work is quick and dirty. 
The jobbers have no respect for 
your convenience or your prop- 
erty. The contractor is unreach- 
able — except when it comes time 
to spend your money. He'll show 
up with an armful of catalogues 
to consult with you on selecting 
your vanity, wallpaper and floor 
covering. You like that one? 
Sorry, he can’t get that one. What 
he can get is the one he bought 20 
of last year when some manufac- 
turer went out of business. 
They’re real nice. He can get you 
one of those, but of course they 
cost more than the one you'd pre- 
fer. Sometimes he really will go to 
a wholesaler and buy materials, 
and then he'll pass along a receipt 
showing a dollar figure of twice 
what he paid before the kick- 
back. When the high-priced 
materials arrive; you'll be 
astounded at how cheesy they are. 
And if you pop over to Zayre’s 


safe to leave your house you'll no 
doubt find, priced a whole lot 
lower, the very item you just 
bought through your contractor. 

And then the deadline ap- 
proaches. Is the job done? Far 
from it. You haven't been able to 
shower at home for three weeks; 
the place is a shambles; nothing is 
completed. You call. He’s sorry. 
He’s had trouble keeping people 
on the job. If he only had a little 
extension he could finish up, no 
sweat. You're stuck. You're also 
stupid enough to believe him. 
You grant the extension. 


Tecan, you experience 


no sudden flurry of attention to 
your job. In fact, the jobbers 
show up less-and less frequently. 
Why? Because the cycle of mis- 
management you joined that fate- 
ful Monday has grown. In order 
to keep his devious head above 
water, your contractor has sought 
to increase his volume even fur- 
ther. He’s three months behind 
and still taking on new jobs. He’s 
not concerned about you. You've 
already let him tear your house 
apart. It stands to reason that 
you'll let him in to put it back 
together. When he gets around to 
it. 

By now you've stopped calling 
your contractor. You're dealing 
with the jobbers directly. The 


Wednesday, 8 a.m. No show. You 
call. He says his truck broke 
down. He’ll be there as soon as he 
can. You reconsider and call the 
contractor. He’s not home. 
Wednesday evening the plasterer 
calls. He'll be there Thursday, 8 
a.m. Thursday it snows and the 
plasterer is out making a fast 
buck plowing driveways. Friday 
the plasterer’s uncle dies. You tell 
him you're real sorry about that, 
why doesn’t he just take care of 
his family and not bother coming 
to your house ever again? He calls 
back to explain that he never 
much liked his uncle and he’ll be 
there as soon as he can get away. 
Friday at 4 p.m. he shows up, 
tears out the old ceiling, explains 
that he forgot to bring enough 
plasterboard to finish the job so 
could he come back on Monday? 
You point out that you’ve waited 
around for him for a whole week 
and suggest that he owes you 
some time. “Owe?” he says, glar- 
ing. 

And so on. By now you hate 
your contractor. There’s no word 
to describe your feelings toward 
the plasterer. You don’t care what 
your house looks like. You don’t 
ever want to see any of the job- 
bers’ faces again. You’d just as 
soon you never heard from your 
contractor as long as you live. 
You want out. 

Now don’t think for a moment 


know this. In fact, he expects it, 
counts on it. It’s a natural re- 
action on your part and one he 
depends on to stay in business. 
You see, from the begining, he 
knew he was never going to finish 
your job — that’s why he never 
tried very hard. He’s done some 
of the work; he’ll settle for some 
of the money. If you want to give 
him a hard time, sue him. Who's 
to say you didn’t want your stair 
treads antiqued? If you make 
trouble, he'll threaten to make 
good by doing the rest of the 
work, which he knows is the last 
thing you want, given the qual- 
ity of craftsmanship you've come 
to expect . You want another con- 
tractor, one with some business 
sense and a reputation and refer- 
ences and some ethics and a 
higher bid in the first place. So 
you pay the guy off. Fool. 


H... you learned anything? 


Sure, you’ve learned why the 
state wants even honest citizens 
to register their handguns; you've 
learned that nothing’s any good 
any more; you've learned that 
any goon with tools can pass him- 
self off as a contractor and stay in 
business; you've learned to un- 
derstand the kind of impulsive 
rage that drives people to tear 
apart Coke machines with their 
bare hands. But after all is said 


things practical as well. Like may- 
be that construction work is ex- 
pensive and you get what you pay 
for. You couldn't possibly botch a 
job as badly as your.contractor 
did, so next time you might as 
well hire your own jobbers and 
make it clear from the start that if 
they ever fail to show up for work 
they'll be fired — then they can 
sue you to get their money. Your 
experience with the bad apples 
has taught you that it’s best to 
pick your own. 


Obviously, not all contractors 
are criminals. If you shop care- 
fully and understand that an 
honest business may charge a lit- 
tle more for good reason, you may 
turn up a real pro who sees it in 
his best interest to get your job 
done quickly and right the first 
time. When shopping for bids, 
don’t be ashamed to ask obvious 
questions. Like, will the jobbers 
clean up after their work? Will 
they respect your property? Will 
they show up when they prom- 
ise? Have they ever rebuilt a hard- 
wood staircase before? 


All the atrocities outlined 
above are drawn from life. They 
really happened, so don’t set 
yourself up to repeat others’ mis- 
takes. A good contractor is a joy 
to work with, but there’s no sense 
paying anybody to ruin your 
house or your life. 
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@ Complete selection of waterbeds, 
bedroom furniture, bedding and 


accessories 


@ Complete Service Dept. 
© The Best For Less 


193 ESSEX STREET 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 682-0591 


Mon.-Sat., 12 to 5 
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commercial ad for a single 
7 transaction Now THAT's 
* a guarantee. FREE until it 7 
e works, THE Guarantee. 


Call 
267-1234 
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“*...when Atlas shrugs!’’ 


Carrier & Ives 
Movers 









Local and Long Distance Experts: 
NYC, DC, Phila.. New England, 
Florida and points West 

Let us also load your U-Haul 


WM” 492-5537 


‘Since 1972 f 
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Questions? 
Call us. 369-1590 
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LET US HELP 


Anne de Buenos 
MATCHBOX 
267-1471 


for serious roommate referral 


APARTMENTS 
LISTED FREE 
including free referrals beyond 


Route 128 
Just ask for Anne 





























could be 
you. 


The United Way of 
Massachusetts Bay helps 
support 162 human service 
agencies through a fund- 
raising campaign organized 
and run by thousands of 
volunteers. One campaign 
instead of 162 means more 
services for everyone who 
needs them. Maybe even 
for you. 





Give the United Way. 














ELFA—basket drawer storage for every need 





Pl Specializing in pleces to put things 


acewares 


n3 Walden Strect. Concord. MA OVA2 (617)369- 1590 























appointment. 


16 units won't last long. 





Another project by Dudley & Giordene. 





ATTENTION TENANTS!! 


Hf you are paying more than $250 per month, you can easily afford to 
buy one of our condominiums at: 

: 1412 Commonwealth Avenue, Brighton 

Studio and one and two bedroom units are avilable as-is. 
Larger arrangements can be provided. 

We plan to hold an open house every Saturday from 10:00 
AM to 4:00 PM So drop by and see what we have to offer. Or 
Call 232-4254 in Boston or 1-837-2004 in Marshfield for an 


But don’t delay. With prices in the low to.middle $20s, these 
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Contractor 


Continued from page 4 
honesty, Stuart suggests that you 
not ask a contractor for advice at 
this point unless you are willing 
to pay him as a consultant. Other- 
wise he might overrate the work 
necessary and give you his own 
bid, rather than an- average-cost 
figure. 

To describe your idea to an ad- 
viser, you should draw a small 
sketch or plan showing “before’’ 
and “‘after.”’ If you can’t do this, 
you probably do need a contrac- 
tor. (To help yourself redesign the 
space, you might buy at an ar- 
chitectural-drafting store a small 
plastic template for furniture 
and/or plumbing fixtures. Cut 
out the shapes and move them 
around to suit your fancy.) At the 
same time, ask the consultant for 
the sequence of events or even a 
rough working schedule. Should 
the electrician come first? Or the 
plumber? How long should 
everything take? Of course, a 
consultant can’t speak for the 
jobbers, but he can give you a 
rough idea of the size of your 
project and how to break it down 
into stages. Stuart figures that 
most residential projects over 
$4500, and those requiring sub- 
stantial structural change, are 
awarded to professional contrac- 
tors. But this may be changing as 
inflation runs wild and home- 
owners are forced to take matters 
into their own hands. 

If you decide to take on your 
own job, the next step is to hire 
your helpers. A professional con- 
tractor usually secures at least 
three bids on each operation. You 
should try for two. But whom do 
you call? You can check the Yel- 
low Pages, or query friends. But 
always ask for references, and use 
them. Or think of a small build- 
ing or renovation you like — a re- 
tail store, perhaps in Quincy 
Market — and go chat with the 
owner. Who did the work? And 
more important, how? Were both 
wishes and budget respected? 
Was the construction, or recon- 
struction, workmanlike? 

Invite the potential jobbers to 
your house and, as they look 
things over, ask more questions. 
How long would they take? How 
much would they charge? And 
what would they do about that 
priceless antique chair in the cor- 
ner? If they say they can work 
around it, send for the next bid- 
der. More than one jobber has ef- 
fectively doubled your expense 
by planting his plaster-laden feet 
on the furniture. 

All other things being equal, 
you will take the lowest bid. But 
all other things may not be equal. 
In an area this size, there’s no rea- 
son to hire someone who wipes 
his feet on your Oriental carpet or 
whom you do not instinctively 
trust for any reason. And when 
you do hire someone, it’s impor- 
tant to establish a good working 
relationship right from the start. 
Your jobbers should know that 
you'll be giving instructions — 
and they should also feel free to 
make their own suggestions. 

If the project is extensive, 
whatever that word means to you, 
you should draw up some kind of 
written agreement about it. If the 
jobber’s bid is not binding (and 
most aren’t), write him a descrip- 
tion of the job to be done at the 
price he promises, including as 
much detail. about dimensions 
and materials as you like, and 
have him sign it. Try not to hire 
jobbers by the hour. Instead, ask 
for a flat figure, and, if the job- 
ber wishes, add to it a “contin- 
gency fee,” to cover unexpected 
problems like hidden plumbing or 
unavailable materials. These two 
charges add up to what Stuart 
calls the ‘upset’ figure — “the 
one that makes the client upset,” 
he explains. But honest jobbers 
will try not to reach this ceiling, 
and they should pass along sav- 
ings to you. 

Even if you haven't enlisted 
professional help. to schedule 


your project, there are still things 
you can do to cut down on wast- 
ed time. Ask each jobber what has 
to be done before he can get start- 
ed. You could make a list or chart 
with scheduled times, and fit your 
workers into it, explaining that 
you're trying to save their time as 
well as your money. If you can, 
get your house set before each 
working day: protect or remove 
furniture, and make sure every- 
one has space to work in and store 
equipment and materials. If you 
can’t be home while the people 
work, leave a key with a neigh- 
bor. And just to keep them on 
their toes, you might mention that 
the same neighbor occasionally 
comes in to feed the fish. If neces- 
sary, buy some fish. 

For some reason, plumbers like 
to start very early, so if you can’t 
be dressed by 7:30 a.m. you 
might want to invest in a bath- 
robe. 

Of course, all this organiza- 
tion can be oppressive. If you're 
the friendly sort, you'll probably 
spend some time shooting the 
breeze with the electrician. That's 
all right; you can learn a thing or 
two. According to her biog- 
rapher, Isabella Stewart Gardner 
made a habit of brown-bagging 
every day to eat with the builders 
of the Gardner Museum. And she 
certainly got her money’s worth 
on that project. 

It used to be worth paying a 


contractor to get good deals on 
high-quality materials. Yet ac- 
cotding to Peter Stuart, ‘Most of 
our clients are as well-informed as 
we are about where to find good 
stuff. The market is really geared 
for the small buyer these days 
anyway.” But whether you run 
your own show or not, be pre- 
pared to spend more time than 
you want to making hairsplitting 
choices. And plan perhaps on re- 
gretting some of them later on — 
seafoam green may look better in 
the sample book than it will on 
your wall. 

Though contracting is hard 
work, it can be rewarding and 
educational. In fact, Stuart says 
that, with his encouragement, a 
few of his former clients are doing 
for themselves the work they 
used to pay him to do. “I’ve got 
housewives laying their own 
ceramic tile and doctors putting in 
their own brick driveways,” he 
says. ‘As I point out, they're the 
ones who need the exercise, not 
me.” But he warns against doing 
your own painting unless you are 
really good at it. ‘Most people are 
lousy painters,’ he laments. 

Stuart is highly regarded. Still, 
he admits that every construc- 
tion job is full of surprises. “I just 
finished my own apartment,”’ he 
reports, “and I thought I could 
slide right through it. I didn’t 
plan the job as well as I should 
have. Now I’m over my own bid 


to the tune of $4000.” If an ex- 
perienced contractor can make 
mistakes, so can you, and you 
will. To reduce this margin of er- 
ror, talk to everybody you know 
who had done anything like what 
you want to do. You may also 
want to take a look at the May is- 
sue of Money magazine, which is 
devoted to the economics of do-it- 
yourself renovation. 

As for the nuts and bolts, so to 
speak, here’s a short list of dos 
and don’ts compiled by some 
friends who, with hired help, 
have just finished converting 
their attic into a living area. When 
you're finished with your new 
room, add to their advice and pass 
it along. 


Do 

— Break the project into man- 
ageable pieces. Try to keep one 
area of the house livable and free 
of rubble. 

— Arrange beforehand with 
your jobbers a schedule for buy- 
ing materials. If you are doing 
some of the supplying, find out 
which colors or lumber must be 
perfectly matched, and buy a lit- 
tle more of those than you think 
you need. Examine all lumber and 
hardware carefully before you 
pay for it. Shop widely; prices 
very greatly from store to store. 
In some cases your jobbers can 
get it for you wholesale. 

— Set a deadline for comple- 













tion, and then double it. 

— If your house is old, warn 
your jobbers beforehand that the 
corners may not be square. 

— If more than one jobber will 
be working simultaneously, ask 
them whether they will interfere 
with each other. This is mainly a 
matter of courtesy. 

— Make sure at the beginning 
that the jobber is willing to re- 
turn at no extra cost if anything is 
really wrong with the work. Be 
realistic — it’s not his fault that 
seafoam green clashes with your 
sofa. But it is his fault if it drips 
messily over the door knob. 
Don’t pay your jobbers on the 
spot; wait until you’ve had a 
chance to look over the work and 
to compare the bill with the writ- 
ten agreement. Customarily, you 
have 30 days to settle all this. 


6L 


Don’t 
— Be impatient. 


In closing, I should point out 
that the relative I mentioned ear- 
lier now admits that, in retro- 
spect, he needed the trip to Ber- 
muda much more than he needed 
a new screened porch. So if 
you're not sure whether you're 
tired of those four walls, consid- 
er taking a vacation. They may 
look a lot better to you when you 
get back, and if they don’t, you'll 
be more in the mood to get to 
work. 
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jhe Harmonium Mov- 
ing Guide for local and 
long distance, storage and piano rigging. Let the responsible, 
friendly people at Harmonium make your next move a 
pleasant experience. Master Charge and VISA accepted. 
_ “WE WILL BE THERE ON TIME” 











We like what 


we're doing... 


Agent for 


N 


TERSTATE 


judgment. 


Moving — Rigging — Crating — Transfer crates built to 
order — Storage — Meeting all federal and military 
specifications — Overseas Freight Forwarding 

Household — Commercial — Licensed — Insured 
Owner Operated — Prompt Service 
Master Charge accepted — Free Estimates 
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48 State Authority 
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turtle transfer 
storag 


163 HAMPSHIRE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
PHONE (617)492-1350 





Moving should be a pleasurable experience — not a wired 
explosion. So when it’s time to move and you feel your fuses 
slowly melting, pick up the phone and call us. We'll do our 
best to explain and simplify the whole moving process. 

The moving industry is undergoing change and we are 
part of that change. Our company is built on word-of-mouth 
reputation — and we want to keep it that way. We value your 
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... one of many. 


From screws to Furniture, 
House & Home offers you the 
most complete selection of 
hardware goods in the city of 
Boston. Electrical supplies; 
Garden supplies; Hand and 
Power tools; Window Shades; 
Keys and Locks; Complete 
range of baskets; 1000's of 
Mugs; everything you need for 
your kitchen; Boston’s show- 
case for Bennington Pottery; 
etc., etc., etc. 

But there’s more. 

_We also carry a complete line 
of Furniture “styled for apart- 
ment living,” unassembled and 
ready to travel. So the next time 
you're in Copley Square be 
sure to stop in and browse — 
you'll be surprised at all the 
things we've fit under one roof. 


th} HOUSE & HOME 


DEPARTMENT STORE OF COPLEY SQUARE 


569 Boylston St., Copley Square 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30 to 6 - 262-6080 











Come see 
all the things 
we've fit 
under 
one roof! 
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Duke Ellington’s peak years 
Plus a profile of Leon Kirchner, a look at Frank 
Zappa, and the truth about cutouts 











Bob Blumenthal 

Five years after his death, 80 years after his birth, 1979 is swinging 
with the music of Duke Ellington — which gives us, among other 
delights, the chance to hear his 1941 orchestra, the one many think 
was his best. 


Screen gems 6 
John Morthland 


You probably thought those ‘’20 Golden Hits’ sold on late-night 
TV were nothing but a seedy racket. Well, in the last 10 years 

they’ve become a $100 million operation, as legitimate and complex 
as anything in the record industry. 


The physics of physicality 8 
Marta Hallowell 


From lecture hall to concert hall: conversations with and about 
Leon Kirchner, one of the country’s notable composers and 
academics. 
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Brown shoes now make it 14 


Michael Bloom 

The decline and fall of Frank Zappa: how a rock ’n’ roll bohemian 
transformed the music and then became the performer he warned 
us about. - 


Explanation deleted 15 


Steve Elman 

Record companies are cutting more albums than ever before from 
their catalogues, one more sign that conglomerate economics are 
determining what we can buy and listen to. 








_Bill Hanney Concert Productions Presents 


Summer Concert Series at 


The Fitchburg Concert Theater 
aa | Alvin Lee 


& Ten Years Later 





i ‘ ; + % Lovelace & 
i Maa Starstruck 


Monday, May 28, 7:30 PM 
$3.00 Adv $4.00 Day of Show 


plus special guest 
Saturday, June 16, 8:00 PM 
$7.50 Adv $8.50 Day of Show 


The Fitchburg Concert Theater 
Standar d Band 705 Main Street 343-4747 
pius special guest Tickets Available At: Theatre Box Office, all Strawberries, Music Box-Fitchburg, 


Thurs. June 21 8:00 PM Music Forum-Gardner, Gracia’s-Worcester, Elsie’s- Camb., Out of Town-Camb., Ticket Center - 
$4.50 Adv $5.50 Day of Show Acton & Concord Concert Charge 426-8181 








od ulbration 

Satisfy your musical thirst with a 
summer 6-pack of stars on CBS 
Records and Tapes 











olen Hall 


Dower 


including 
Heartbreaker 
Firetiy Lover 


Home At Last 


' 


Half Moon 


Arms 





JC 35790 John Hall. former mem- 
ber and hit songwriter of Orleans, 
has delivered a superb album. ‘‘Pow- 
er’ showcases his boundless vocal 
and guitar playing skills on a flaw- 
less selection of self-penned tunes. 





Judas Priest 
Hell Bent For Leather 
wnctuding: 


Take On The World /Evereng Star | 
Killing Machine /Betore The Dawn | 


The Green Manairsh: (With The Two-Pronged Crown) | 


JC 35706 Judas Priest's latest ac- 
complishment, 
Leather’ is the sound all hard-rock 
fans have been waiting for. The new 
album, in Priest's inimitable fashion. 
is made to order for both rock 'n' 
roll radio and turntables throughout 


“Hell Bent for 











Leah Kunkel 
Step Right Up 

if | Could Build My Whole World Around You 
Losing In Love 


Down The Backstairs Of My Life 
Under The Jamaican Moon 








JC 35778 After touring to rave re 
views with Art Garfunkel and record 
ing on albums by Garfunkel, Jackson 
Browne, Steven Bishop and James 
Taylor, Leah makes her solo debut 
with authority. 


$4.44 


Album or Tape 
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CAFE JACQUES 
INTERNATIONAL 


including: 
Can't Stand Stift 
The Boulevard Of Broken Dreams 
Station Of Dreams/Chanting And Raving 


JC 35697 Café Jacques have won 
massive critical acclaim in England 
and in Europe. Their 2nd-elbum pro- 
vokes great ae for their 
future here in the U.S 


$4.44 


Album or Tape 











THE BOOMTOWN RATS 
ATONIC FOR THE TROOPS | 


including 
Rat Trap Joey s On The Street Again 
Mary Of The 4th Form Me And Howard Hughes 
She s So Modern Like Clock work 





JC 35750 The Boomtown Rats 
have it all. ‘A Tonic for the Troops,”’ 

the stunning debut album from this 
irish sextet contains four Top-10 UK 
singles and their =1 hit “Rat Trap’ 








Album or Tape 
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Daviw James Houster 
Chinese Woneymoon ; 


including. 


Good-Bye Carmelita/Constant Love 
Teenage Tragedy Queen/ Take Me Back 
Gambier 


JC 35615 This experienced singer / 
songwriter/musician has recorded 
an exceptional solo LP with some of 
the music world’s top sidemen. 

















$4.44 


Album or Tape 








$4.44 











Album or Tape 


Album or Tape 


Come in and register to win a FREE $1,000 STEREO Budweiser 


SYSTEM, from Tech Hi Fi. 


System includes a NIKKO 715 receiver, 40 watts per channel 
Garrard turntable-semi automatic, belt driven,. Two AEI : 
b 


Stereo drawing date - June 9 


ee 
Enter me to win one of four Budweiser coolers, or the grand 


acoustic speakers. prize of a Stereo System. 


There is also a weekly drawing to win a Budweiser 

cooler. 

Buy any of these CBS albums and get a free Budweiser T- 
_shirt.* . 


*Limited to first 10 oistounias per siseas eee week for 4 ‘tite 
ORDS AND TAPES ° > 
ot a ili. a tn lls va tt. se. 


ee ae a za 
eT TT att)? oa? 


aooad atbent ian: 
qood ulbrations 


CANTON CHEL tic SEA 


Washington St. Providence Highway Everett Avenue 
828-4533 762-3323 668-3133 884-8544 


Here’s what BETTER THAN BOSTON prices, selection and service means to you! ! 


1) Our prices are usually as low or lower than those offered by other record and tape retailers. . 

2) Our selection is unmatched. No matter what your taste in music — from Rock to Bach — we’ve got it in stock. Good Vibrations has one of New England’s 
largest selections of albums, tapes, posters and 45’s. 

3) No one matches us in customer service! There is always someone to help you find what you’re looking for, or to offer helpful suggestions. We can special 
order that hard to find record and/or tape for you at no extra charge .. . and get it fast. 

4) Exchanges are easy! We will gladly exchange any unopened record or tape for up to 90 days from date of purchase. We give cash or credit card refunds on 
unopened merchandise within 10 days or purchase, providing you have your sales slip. Defective items will be replaced within 30 days of purchase. 


& Name 
Address 








B® Phone 
~ 8 No purchase necessary _ 


Rk 


—Age 





—— 





VISA 














Open 10-9:30 
Mon.-Sat. 





WALEO oLE 












ALAN HAYMON PRESENTS IN CONCERT 


THE LEGENDARY 
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RAY CHARLES 


with the Ray Charles Orchestra 
and the Raeletts 
BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 
Friday, June 15 7:30 p.m. 
All seats reserved $11.50 and $12.50 








Hello, Hello, Hello / Don’t Ever Wanna Lose Ya 
P.U.N.K. / Nothing To Fear 


co 


APPEARING AT THE PARADISE JUNE 2 





NEW ENGLAND’S HIT LP AVAILABLE AT: 


rN aate) (oe: Ted Coles Everett Music Garnick’s Jason’s 


Worcester Salem Everett Lowell OT Tales 


Lynn Music Side One 331/3 Records Good Vibrations Musicland 


Lynn Taunton INT =t-tohielae| VE Tete) 
si gelel.acela OF- Tah cela} 


Discount Braintree Chelsea 
ats ee] fol: 
Cambridge lat-l a's] 00m Oxe.e) 0) Music City ede) ovexe) ga] Music World 
Boston Or Tanlelareler-) OF Tanlelarelel= all locations Weymouth 


Strawberries Boston Dedham 


F 1) mm leyer- hile) arsy 


all locations 
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The 1940 Orchestra — clockwise from Ellington, at the piano: Sonny Greer, Rex Stewart, Cootie Williams, Wallace Jones, Joe 
“Tricky Sam” Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence Brown, Fred Guy, Billy Strayhorn, Jimmy Blanton, Harry Carney, Otis “Toby” 
Hardwick, Ben Webster, Barney Bigagd dnd Johuny Hodges. 


Royalty 


remember 


a 


An abundance of Ellington: Take the reissue train 


by Bob Blumenthal 


ie W 
hen you hear music, after it’s over, it’s gone, 


in the air. You can never capture it again,” Eric Dolphy 
said at the conclusion of his Last Date album. The poetic 
simplicity of his widely accepted statement and its timing 
(less than one month before Dolphy’s death) have 
obscured its falseness. The immediate and ever malleable 
art that Dolphy extolled was developed in a period of, 
and, to an important extent as a result of, technological 
advances that indeed made it possible to capture much of 
what was in the air. Given the context in which Dolphy’s 
words appear — at the end of 40 minutes of recorded 
music — the quote seems less profound than ironic. 
Once captured, however, sounds must be allowed to 
circulate freely in today’s air. If they aren't, they are as 
good as lost to the contemporary listener. The archives of 
record companies large and small are filled with material 
that has fallen out of print or perhaps was never issued in 
the first place. This is the music that in Dolphy’s terms is 
‘gone’ but has the potential for being recaptured. For 
four decades jazz has responded through reissue efforts 


* of varying scope and detail; the past seven years in par- 


ticular have been a boom time for the resurrection of lost 
or overlooked catalogue items. Still, as always, gaps remain. 

For years, one of the most serious has been in the 
music of Duke Ellington. Like most great jazz recorded 
before the 1942 ban, Ellington’s pre-war works are 
currently owned by CBS, MCA and RCA. These are 
giants of the recording industry whose commitment to 
jazz fluctuates with the market and the season. At some 
time or other during the past 20 years, each has at- 
tempted to restore its holdings of old Ellington to circu- 
lation, but now even the reissues are collectors’ items. 
Columbia assembled two invaluable three-record boxed 
sets entitled The Ellington Era, 1927-1940 in the early 
“60s, then allowed the packages to disappear when 


French CBS began a multi-volume chronological series. ’ 
MCA assembled three albums of 1926-’31 material in its |; 
Jazz Heritage program a decade.ago, though it committed — 


the sin of mixing all of the music into simulated stereo 
and quickly dumping the entire project into the cutout 
bins. 
Most of the complaints, however, have been directed 
at RCA, both because it owns the music of Ellington's 
acknowledged peak years (1940-42) and because it has 
passed up two obvious oportunities to do the reissue job 
well. RCA began the LP era with two albums (/n a 
Mellotone and At His Very Best) that, since their release, 


have been considered jazz essentials. Then it reissued 
The Indispensable Duke Ellington, which combined 
some remaining masterpieces with negligible post-war 
items. During the ‘60s, additional classics appeared on 
albums in the Vintage series, but the opportunity for 
orderly reissue was missed, while the earlier collections 
became harder to find. When Bluebird was reactivated in 
1975 and began compiling the ‘‘complete’’ works of so 
many lesser bands, the time for a proper presentation of 
RCA Ellington seemed at hand; nonetheless, the Bluebird 
project was halted in 1978 without a single volume of 
Ellington’s music. 

It's a pleasure, then, to announce that RCA has con- 
sented to let others meet its obligations. Pickwick’s Quin- 
tessence Jazz Series has already released four albums this 
year (one featuring small-band work under Johnny 
Hodges’s name). The approach is even more scattershot 
than the one previously employed by RCA, but at least 
some of the music is recirculating. (Take the “‘A’’ Train, 
with nine of the 16 tracks that appeared on In a 
Mellotone, is a handy introduction for those unacquain- 
ted with Ellington’s music.) More important, and what 
undoubtedly will be the reissue of the year, is the 
Smithsonian Collection’s Duke Ellington 1940. 


* * * 


ae the previous Smithsonian albums of Ellington 
music from 1938 and ‘39 (both issued by arrangement 
with CBS), Duke Ellington 1940 is a two-record set that 
wisely chooses to be selectively comprehensive rather 
than exhaustive. Martin Williams has programed the 32 
tracks chronologically, but he has felt no duty to include 
minor items, choosing instead’ to insert alternate takes 
when they make a musical point. Thus, titles such as 
“You, You Darlin’ and “The Girl-in My Dreams Tries 
To Look Like You”’ remain in the vaults while we get to 
hear'a smoky ensemble passage that was omitted ulti- 
mately from ‘Warm Valley’’ and additional choruses of 


‘ Jimmy. Blanton’s solo bass on ‘’Mr. J. B. Blues.” Larry 


Gushee liner:notes are detailed and provocative without 
the sycophancy of much writing on Ellington. 

Gushee asserts that Ellington’s 1940-’42 RCA record- 
ings are ‘‘the best performed, most adventurously 
crafted, and finally most emotionally serious works to 
come from the U. S. ‘dance band.’ ’ So sweeping a claim 
must be justified not only in terms of the work of others 


but in terms of Ellington’s own half-century career. Con- 
cerning the first comparison, Ellington clearly was in a 
unique position. Other leaders had charismatic person- 
alities (several were more impressive soloists), and a few 
composers did have the good fortune to work with one 
ensemble over a period of years. No other leader, though, 
did virtually all of the composing and arranging for his 
own band, and no other writer had chosen, established 
and maintained his own orchestral canvas. And no other 
leader .or writer had the luxury of such constant person- 
nel, performers whose individual skills and idiosyn- 
crasies quickly became internalized by Ellington to the 
point where his music became inseparable from those 
who played it. 

Several circumstances allowed Ellington the luxury of 
building his orchestral instrument throughout the late 
‘20s and early ‘30s: his success at Harlem’s Cotton Club; 
a European tour that solidified an international follow- 
ing; the astute management of Irving Mills; and, perhaps 
most important, Ellington's talent for composing indeli- 
ble melodies with popular appeal. The symbiotic 
relationship of leader and band that Ellington estab- 
lished in this period would sustain him later in the decade 
when his Orchestra was temporarily eclipsed by lesser 
‘swing’ bands and would see him through the early ‘50s, 
when every other bandleader had given up. Perhaps the 
post-war generation might have produced a writer/leader 
capable of duplicating Ellington’s achievement, but 
changes in the music business made the prospect of 
building an extended orchestral family untenable. Who, 
besides Sun Ra (in his way), has even tried? 

To appreciate the supremacy of the 1940-'42 Ellington 
band in relation to earlier and later additions requires an 
understanding of the sidemen and how they were used. 
Ellington never had the greatest collection of soloists, nor 


the strongest rhythm séction, among working big bands; 


as Gushee‘says, the 1940 tracks ‘‘are landmarks neither 
of. Jazz improvisation nor of electrifying dance music.” 
What Ellington did have was a collection of personal 
brass and reed sounds that he deployed judiciously and 


-often brilliantly. A passage for the trombone section, for 


example, simply could not be duplicated by other bands, 
because Lawrence Brown, Joe “Tricky Sam’ Nanton and 
Juan Tizol sounded as unusual playing together as they 
did individually. The same applied to the saxophones, 
where Johnny Hodges (on alto) and Harry Carney (on 

Continued on page 20 
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by John Morthland 


ivi seen the ads on television. 
You've probably seen Chubby Checker, 
older and plumper now, telling us about 
the good old days of the twist and how we 
can experience it all again just by sending 
$6.98 for those ‘‘20 Golden Hits.” 
Though only a decade old, the mail-order 
marketing has mushroomed in the last 
five years into a business grossing more 
than $100 million annually. In fact the 
field has proved so lucrative that some 
veterans of the business claim it is fast 
becoming overcrowded. ‘’Earlier in 1978, 
there were 80 packages on the market at 
one time; one station alone was carrying 
ads for 15. That’s too many, and sales 
have been down,” says John Hall of 
Country Music magazine, which markets 
about 12 such albums yearly. Hall notes 
that where sales of 500,000 were con- 
sidered good for an average-sized mail- 
order company, a package that sells 150,- 
000 units is now considered a big hit. 

“It’s a very difficult business, very 
competitive, and it requires a very high 
degree of ability in selecting the album 
that will sell, the method of advertising it 
and the way you buy TV time,” adds 
Malcolm Smith of Suffolk Marketing in 
New York. “People have been coming 
into it thinking it’s an easy business and 
have found instead that it’s a very dif- 
ficult business, so they've had ‘to fold. 
Less and less are even trying lately.” 

There are currently about 50 com- 
panies in the mail-order business, up 
from about a dozen five years ago; ten 
years ago there were fewer than five. 
Though it is a high-risk field, newcomers 
are lured by the high profit margins on 
those packages that are successful; most 
hit packages bring a profit of nearly $1 
per unit, which, in the case of the biggest 
sellers, can mean millions of dollars. 

There are various kinds of mail-order 
companies. Suffolk (which releases about 
five packages annually) handles only, 
albums and tapes. Brookville, a New 
York firm that also markets about five a 

ear, sells kitchen utensils as well as 
advertising through direct-mail cam- 
paigns and on TV. Candlelite, another 
New York firm, releases as many as 30 
packages annually and claims to be the 
largest direct-mail marketer of records 
and tapes in America, advertising on TV, 
radio and in the print media, and mailing 
about 30 million brochures annually. 
Candlelite also owns Continental Mint, 
which sells limited-edition collectibles — 
porcelain plates, figurines, metal plates, 
sculptures, etc. Some major record com- 
panies also sell TV albums (Columbia 
does so under the name Vista Marketing), 
but most lease LPs to the mail-order 
companies. 

A related field involves companies 
such as K-Tel and Ronco, which lease 
records from the majors and advertise 
their cut-rate releases on television. These 
companies do almost no mail-order 
business; their commercials direct con- 
sumers to such chain stores as Sears and 
F.W. Woolworth. These companies 
generally do a larger volume of business 
than the mail-order firms, but because 
they require large distribution staffs and 
accept returns, their overhead is much 
higher. 

The heart of the business is the special- 
products division of the major record 
companies. This is the department that 
leases specific records to other majors 
(which may need songs for a “greatest 
hits’’ or compilation album, for example) 
or to mail-order firms. In some cases, the 
special-products division will compile the 
entire package (relying heavily on cuts 
owned by its own company), securé the 
rights to those songs, and then offer the. 
entire finished package to a mail-order 
firm. Alternately, the mail-order com- 
pany may come to the special-products 
division seeking to license particular cuts 
for a package of its own design. 

It costs roughly one-and-a-half to 
three cents per unit sold to lease a par- 
ticular record, though big hits go for as 
much as a nickel. In addition, about two- 
and-three-quarters cents goes to the 
song's publisher. Of this, the artist usual- 
ly is given no more than half, with most 
of the rest going to his record company. It 
is now standard for the artist’s 
lawyer to negotiate these fees into the 
recording contract; in the past, when this 
procedure was not established, recording 
artists seldom saw any of the money from 
mail-order sales of their work. ‘This is 
regarded as a very simple point in 
negotiating the contract; everybody 
knows what the parameters are, and 
that’s that,’ reports attorney Gary Baker 
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of Mayer, Nussbaum and Katz, New 
York music-business lawyers. 

Procuring these cuts was once a simple 
process of paying a flat fee, and the 
production of a complete package re- 
quired an investment of as little as $7500. 
Today it involves stiff advances — 
sometimes as high as $10,000 per cut — 
and guarantees of minimum sales. This 
means that the mail-order company can- 
not simply throw the product into the 
market as it once did; instead, it must doa 
meticulous test-marketing. 

Packages usually contain 20 cuts and 


Guy Lombardo’s Fiftieth Anniversary 
Album in 1977, and did about the same in 
1978 with America’s Singing Sweet- 
hearts: Nelson Eddy and Jeanette Mc- 
Donald. 

_The most important trend in_ the 
industry over the last few years has been 
away from packages spotlighting in- 
dividual artists and toward anthologies of 
different musicians. The simple reason 
for this is that individual artists popular 
enough to sustain such a package have 
already done one. The trick today, most 
mail-order A&R people agree, is to 


are sold for $6.98 or $7.98 (eight=teack» develop a marketable concept. 


tapes usually cost $2 more). The product 
will be tested in about 20 markets, with 
an aim to selling 5000 units in three 
months. If that is successful, the mail- 
order firm then guarantees the leasor 50,- 
000 units’ worth of royalties and moves 
into as many as 300 markets nationally. 
(Hence, an album that test well but then 
sells fewer than 50,000 units will lose 
money.) “If you have a really major ar- 
tist, 50,000 units might be your target 
figure in the test marketing,” points out 
Wesley Woods of Candlelite. ‘Then, of 
course, your guarantee to the leasor is go- 
ing to be much higher.”’ Most mail-order 
executives claim to know their market 
well enough that three or four of every 
five albums tested will make it into the 
national marketplace. 

Television advertising accounts for the 
largest chunk of the mail-order firm's 
overhead. Rates vary according to the 
time of airing, geographic location of the 
station, and the station’s ratings; the top 
markets in New York and Los Angeles 
charge up to $500 per spot. The op- 
timum ad campaign involves buying ten 
spots per market per week. Woods says 
that Candlelite’s annual advertising 
budget is $5 million, with more than half 
of that marked for TV. Brookville spent 
$2 million in just two months to promote 
its Elvis Presley Hound Dog package. 


’ (The largest “companies buy their own 


time; others use agencies, who collect 15 


«percent of each ad dollar spent.) 


Still; it can pay off handsomely. That 
Hound Dog package from Brookville had 
sold some three million units when 
Presley died, and has since sold another 
million-plus. Country Music sold 265,- 
000 units on its Good Old Country 
Gospel package. According to Woods, 
Candlelite’s Saturday Night Downtown 
Fats Domino package sold more than a 
million; sets by Sam Cooke and Hank 
Williams both went “into the high six 
figures,” and 1978's big seller, a collec- 
tion of ‘60s soul hits called Downtown 


Saturday Night, was, as of last fall, “in. 


the substantial six figures, despite the fact 
that it’s been marketed in the summer, 
the worst time of year.” (January through 
March are the best months, because the 
weather keeps more people at home in 
front of the TV.) Suffolk, which spe- 
cializes in easy-listening or ‘‘adult’’ 
music, moved about 800,000 units of 


‘Ten years ago, the closest thing they 
had to a concept was a ‘golden oldies’ 
package; that was pretty amorphous, but 
it worked fine for its time because it 
played right into the hands of the 
nostalgia boom of the early ’70s,”’ says 
Jim Bickhart, A&R man at Warner Com- 
munications Special Products. ‘‘Now you 
have to come up with concepts — girl 
groups, car songs, novelty songs, 
whatever — that tie certain themes 
together. It sets a tone that can be pro- 
jected on the TV commercials, and it 
gives you groupings of old hits in a novel 
way so that they can attract different 
kinds of audiences. “We are dealing with 
an audience whose memory only goes 
back as far as what was played on their 
local Top 40 stations, so you can really 
only deal with hits, for the most part. You 
might be able to slip in one or two 
obscure things on an album, but you 
can’t dilute its chart power too much or 
you lose an audience real fast.” 

‘Coming up with the concept is a kind 
of gut reaction to the times,” adds James 
Schmidt, A&R director at Brookville, 
which recently marketed a disco compila- 
tion along with a dance-instruction book. 
‘‘We thought this was a very current idea, 
and that by including the book with 
music you can dance along, too .... We 
thought this would go over, and it did. 
You use your intelligence, guided with 
experience and your knowledge of the 
market, but you can never really be sure. 
Something that seems fantastic can be 
really disappointing.” 

There have been some startling 
failures. Recent packages on Janis Joplin 
and the Rolling Stones both flopped — 
probably because both still have plenty of 
albums available in retail stores. As a rule, 
the more recent the performer, the bigger 
the risk in trying to market an album on 


TV. (Record companies also charge a ~ 


higher royalty for recent cuts than they 
do for oldies.) Brookville’s most spec- 
tacular recent failure was Rock ‘n’ Roll 
Heaven, featuring cuts by such stars as 
Jimi Hendrix, Mama Cass and Buddy 
Holly; according to Schmidt, it did 
‘nothing ... absolutely nothing, and I 
don’t know why.” 

Who buys the mail-order records, 
and why? Warner Special Products did a 
detailed study but, according to president 
Michael Kapp, “That's proprietary infor- 


mation and I prefer not to disclose it. I 
will say it crosses ali ages and it crosses all 
geographic regions.”’ Kapp did cite a 1977 
Warner Communications survey of the 
entire record industry that showed direct- 
mail and TV offers accounting for four 
percent (or $108 million) of the industry’s 
$2.7 billion in total record sales. (These 
figures are based on suggested retail list 
price.) ' 


“Demographic testing has been very 
haphazard,” says Hall. ‘For example, 
statistics seem to indicate that women 
buy more of these records, but it may © 
simply be that. women write the checks in 
the family. There’s certainly an element 
of nostalgia in why people buy them, but 
it’s not just that. And even the nostalgia 
aspect goes’hand in hand with availabili- 
ty, since some of the oldest cuts have 
gone out of print in retail stores so TV 
offers are the only way people can buy 
them. Then there’s the convenience of 
not having to go to the stote to buy 
records, and some towns just don’t have 
the type of retail store in which. 
everything in print is available anyhow.” 


As attorney Baker noted, some 
musicians object to having their work 
released on these albums, either because 
they feel it detracts from their retail sales 
or because they feel it lacks prestige. 
While few are able to get them written out 
of their contracts entirely, the biggest ar- 
tists often have the right of approval. 

“There’s often as much opposition 
within the record company as there is 
with the artists themselves,’’ adds Jim 
Head of RCA Special Products. ‘In other 
words, we might want to do a package on 
a particular artist and we'd run into ob- 
jections from our retail-marketing people, 
who have the final say. They may feel 
they don’t want the artist exposed in any 
way other than the normal commercial 
channels, even though we feel we’re help- 
ing them because of the added exposure 
— after all, these third-party companies 
spend tremendous amounts of money on 
advertising that record companies just 
don’t have in their budgets.”” Bickhart of 
Warner admits, ‘‘This is often seen as the 
seedy underbelly of the record business. 
Maybe they/onnect it with the fly-by- 
‘night companies of ten years ago, or 
maybe they connect it with the Vegematic 
operations also on TV.” 

To some extent, that seedy, fly-by- 
night image has been with the business 
since its inception. In the very earliest 
days, ‘‘make-overs,”” on which studio 
singers and musicians would ape (with 
amazingly precise results) the hits of the 
day, were common practice. The com- 
mercials would then simply neglect to add 
the line ‘original hits by the original ar- . 
tist,”’ and consumers bought them think- 
ing they were getting the real thing. To- 


‘day, make-overs account for the very 


smallest portion of the business. And 
where, in the past, mail-order companies 
would sometimes use a once-removed 
recording of the song (taken off the radio 
or a record) and press albums on cheap 
vinyl, today’s packages are made of cuts 
taken from the master, and are pressed on 
the same vinyl and at the same plants the 
majors use. 

“This is a fairly brutal business, 
because you need a lot of capital to be 
able to afford the TV advertising,” 
Bickhart says. ‘So that keeps people 
from being too fly-by-night; the ones 
that try it usually disappear real quick. 
Besides, there’s so many companies in the 
business now that special-products 
divisions are reluctant to deal at all with 
people they don’t already know.” 

“In recent years, our revenue from 
print ads has dwarfed the revenue from 
TV ads, so of course we're putting less 
emphasis on TV,” says Wesley Woods of 
Candlelite. This is partly because, 
Candlelite offers some deals that are too 
complex to describe in a two-minute com- 
mercial and must therefore be promoted 
through print ads and direct-mail 
brochures. These include a boxed set of 
72 Elvis hits, packaged in a slip cover, 
that costs $24.99 and is. available through 
monthly payments, and a 15-record 
Country Music Cavalcade that’s. sold in 
five volumes over an eight-month period. 

If the mail-order business has been 
phenomenally successful, almost 
everyone agrees that it cannot maintain 
its current pace — television advertising is 
becoming far too expensive and the 
market is probably already saturated. 
Many feel that the business has peaked 
and that a number of operations will be 
eliminated before it levels off. This 
doesn’t mean theend of those ‘20 Golden 
Hits” on television, only that the boom is 


over. 
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by Marta Hallowell 


He has the necessary background and 
technique, and a wide knowledge of 
styles; and he has a personality of his 
own in his music that makes him one of 
our top composers. Is his music acces- 
sible enough? Yes. I would say its acces- 
sibility does in a way imply a sophisti- 
cated music listener. You can’t just be un- 
familiar with the, oh, the art of music in 
its more serious forms and just love 
Kirchner. You have to have some prep- 
aration. But it’s well worth lending your 
CATS tO... wiwsiibs tion 

— Aaron Copland 


©.. the last decades, methods of 


American composing have become more 
discrete than ever. Individuals have nar- 
rowly focused, for example, on timbre, 
repetition of figures, electronic tricks, 
resurrected romanticism, religious or tra- 
ditionally operatic theater, and multi- 
media forms. Leon Kirchner, however, is 
distinguished by his ability to combine 
diverse intellect with a great passion and 
soulfulness in his music. He has stead- 
fastly written in this way in a period 
when many of his colleagues appeared to 
have been more concerned with tech- 
niques of construction (such as strict 
serialism) and often wrote progressively 
drier and more erudite pieces that were 
comprehensible mostly to smaller and 
smaller groups of concertgoers. A student 
of Arnold Schoenberg (as well as of 
Ernest Bloch and Roger Sessions) and 
thus willing to use 12-tone principles, 
Kirchner has not allowed any formal ad- 
herence to dilute the vitality of his 
compositions. If he has gone his own 
way, Kirchner at 60 can claim an impres- 
sive international reputation as a com- 
poser. His first two string quartets won 
New York, Critics Circle Awards; his 
Quartet No. 3 for Strings and Electronic 
Tape was awarded a Pulitzer in 1967. 
Larger pieces have been performed here 
and abroad by the BSO and nationally by 
many other orchestras. 

Kirchner does not just write music, 
however. He is equally distinguished by 
his willingness to nurture other musi- 
cians and composers and by his efforts to 
improve the atmosphere in which they 
work. He was invited to teach at the Berk- 
shire Music Center in 1958, and for sev- 
eral years he directed the Marlboro 
Music Festival's activities in contempo- 
rary music (while also participating as a 
pianist and composer). He is the Walter 
Bigelow Rosen Professor of Music at 
Harvard, and there has worked per- 
sistently to establish the realization that 
the theory of the arts and the practice of 
the arts are not, as Harvard would have it, 
mutually exclusive. And he has worked 
with considerable effectiveness. When he 
first arrived at Harvard, in 1961, there 
was no graduate program for composers. 
There were no accredited courses for the 
performance of music. After many years, 
he accomplished both. His famous Music 
180 course (‘‘Performance and Analy- 
sis’’) led indirectly to the creation of the 
Harvard Chamber Orchestra, a coalition 
of the finest professional freelancers and 
advanced young musicians in Boston, 
some of whom have gone on to join the 
BSO. A noted conductor, too, he suc- 
cessfully introduced to Boston such 
works as Schumann’s opera Paradise and 
the Peri, and was principal conductor of 
the late lamented Boston Philharmonia 
Orchestra. Still remembered is a per- 
formance of Mozart’s Haffner Sym- 
phony, given, it is said, with a rarely 
heard sense of propulsion. He is also a 
more than able pianist, especially in 
Mozart, as he showed over and over 
during the early “70s in his Sanders 
Theater summer-school series of con- 
certs. 


is it is as a composer that 


Leon Kirchner is best-known. Let us con- 
sider, for example, his Sonata Concer- 
tante (1952), fairly representative of his 
style, partly because of its considerable 
length and partly because it reveals the 
composer’s sorcerer-like ability to sus- 
tain tension over a large span. 

Perhaps part of the reason that Kirch- 
ner can distract us from the fact that we 
hold our breath through most of the piece 
is that he continually showers us with en- 
grossing sounds and surprising rhythms. 
There are moments of quiet and tender- 
ness in the introduction, as we hear softly 


‘dying strings accompanied by a piano 


bass ostinato. This soon gives rise to what 
seems to be a quick duple time, surpris- 


ing in its high-stepping jazziness. Pres- 
ently the piano, now in the treble, erupts 
into soft, fast-paced singsong that sup- 
ports an exemplary Kirchner melodic 
line, here for violin — highly chromatic 
while following tonal drives. The violin’s 
passionate statement, close to improvisa- 
tion, repeatedly climbs upward through 
the octaves only to be hurled down again. 
Later we hear a double-stopped tone that 
sounds as if it will rip itself apart, breath- 
taking in its almost painful opposition 
and simultaneous balance. The piece 
culminates as the violin beckons to us, by 
turns pleading eloquently and raging in 
staccato exhortations. Most impressive is 
that the Sonata Concertante never shrinks 
from the big moments, of which there are 
many — yet it simply refuses to yield easy 
cadences or other nice answers. 

Much of this is, as noted, typical of 
Kirchner’s style, which was well-formed 
by 1952. His most recent full-blown 
composition, Lily (based upon Saul 
Bellow’s Henderson, the Rain King), was 
commissioned by the New York State 
Opera in 1974, and is now being con- 
sidered by Sarah Caldwell for a Boston 
performance. It has been pared down into 
sections, notably one also known as 
“Lily,” which exhibits some of Kirch- 
ner’s most brilliant orchestration. 
Portions of the music, particularly those 
scored for flute, have a sensuous deli- 
cacy and iridescence unlike anything in 
his earlier works, and Diana Hoagland’s 
soprano, both as Mtalba and as Lily, ex- 
quisitely evokes pathos. 

Yet in much of Kirchner’s music there 
is something more sore and troubled than 
pathos, and that is what moves many lis- 
teners. His work reflects the anguish of a 
period in which the ancient pattern of 
exodus and return seems no longer feas- 
ible, in which the possibility of redemp- 
tion seems more distant than ever. At its 
best it is marked by a gutsiness that un- 
dauntedly expresses the vulnerability, the 
beauty, the relentless intellectual honesty, 
even the peevishness, of a soul that can’t 
go home again. And as with the best of 
moderns, 2such feelings at times lead 
Kirchner into an overwrought, almost 
obscure subjectivity. 


ee it is such fierce individuality 
that prompted the famous Boston com- 
poser Arthur Berger to comment that 
“Kirchner is a musicians’ musician and a 
composers’ composer,” an artist who uses 
“no Madison Avenue gimmicks.” Per- 
haps it’s the same determination that 
prompted Globe critic Richard Buell (in a 
review of a 60th-birthday-celebration 
concert comprising the Sonata Concer- 
tante, Flutings from Lily and several 
other of the composer’s pieces) to write 
that “‘Kirchner’s music is strenuously 
devoted to the avoidance of simplicity.” 

On the day that we met, I asked Kirch- 
ner, a tall man who still appears muscu- 
lar and intense at 60, to respond. He 
brushed back from his face his long gray 
hair, and laughed. 

A: Well, that’s a critic’s response, and 
he’s entitled to say whatever he likes. I 
don’t think that one avoids simplicity or 
complexity, or that one can separate the 
two in any way. Something is simple only 
relatively. I remember reading several 
years ago in Scientific American that 
there was too much redundancy in 
Mozart and Schubert. And after all, since 
there are only so many harmonies and 
modulations possible, one could easily 
program them into a computer and out 
would come “better” Mozart and Schu- 
bert and so forth. ... 1 remember Theo- 
dore Adorno presenting the idea in con- 
versation that complexity was an in- 
herent quality of contemporary art, that 
we could no longer reveal our modern 
psyches in the “‘simple’’ devices of past 
centuries.... But I think all of this is 
ridiculous. What you do is what you can, 
in the simplest way that you can... . But 
I still don’t know any work as complex as 
a Mozart sonata. 

Q: I have a quote from your former 
teacher, Roger Sessions, and I'd like your 
reaction. ‘My music is always expres- 
sive in intent, and often has very con- 
crete associations for me. In composing, 
however, | follow not the associations but 
the impulsion of the musical ideas them- 
selves.” 

A: They all work together. You may 
have associations that you are working 
with; you are oriented in some direction; 
but as you begin to work, the materials 
themselves become commanding. They 
inspire or commit or catalyze or provide 

















the means by which you move into space. 
And as your conceptions of space are 
latent in the form of the sonata or rondo 
or minuet — all these things play a role, 
original associations, the sensuous, the 
logical, the image itself. All these things 
play a role and we don’t know how 
important any particular parameter is. | 
remember being in an apartment in New 
York in 1948 and it happened that there 
were a lot of pigeons on the roof, cooing, 
that I didn’t even notice. But in the slow 
movement of my Piano Sonata, I realized 
one day, there were all those coos! They 
were just part of my physical experience 
while I was composing. And I also 
worked with a fine dancer (Valerie Ben- 
nis) who was doing Faulkner’s As | Lay 
Dying. She asked me to do the music for 
it. And all of these experiences had a great 
deal to do with the work. I imitated 
things, tones, I didn’t even know I was 
doing, but over and’above all of this, the 
work itself began communicating its own 
force and its own shape-making 
processes, or it amplified certain of my 
past experiences and utilized them. 

Q: It has been written that your work 
stems from Expressionism. . .? 

A: After my performance the other 
night (the January Sanders Theater con- 
cert), a lot of people wrote letters. Some- 
body wrote a letter, let me see, it was 
somebody from the ‘Third Stream,” 
praising Sonata Concertante. It made me 
feel so happy, because no matter how 
“‘expressionistic’” you might consider a 
work of that kind, no matter how much it 
reflects the influences of Middle Euro- 
pean composers, he picked up a very 
jazzy quality in that piece and saw it as 
something that only an American could 
have written. An American Expression- 
ist, not a German ... and it’s obviously 
there, it’s in my ear too. 

Q: What ;was it like to study with 
Schoenberg? 

A: He was a very very great teacher. 
The fiercest of all teachers and the most 
demanding. His criticism was sharp and 
his demands consistently large. You had 
to know whereof you spoke if you spoke 
at all. You didn’t make interesting, 


4, 


random statements. They had to do with 
the subject at hand. (He becomes Schoen- 
berg, scribbling on a blackboard. Vien- 
nese accent.) ‘‘“Somebody tell me vat zis 
s.’" Someone would venture, ‘‘It looks 
like a tree.” ‘It looks like a tree? It looks 
like a tree? Like a tundershtorm? Never 
mind vat if looks like. Vat is it?’’ This 
until someone would slowly recognize the 
scribble as the augmented sixth built on 
the lower second degree .... 

And Bloch was a fine teacher too. His 
imagery was quite stirring. I remember 
him playing a Bach cantata for. us, and 
making us hear incredible delicacies we 
had never heard in it before. Then he 
paused and said, “Listen! You can hear 
the century turning.”” And we would run 
home in amazement to look for it in our 
scores, never able to find it again with- 
out his help. 

His teaching stemmed from an utmost 
command of the materials, the technical 
materials of music, theory, harmony, 
counterpoint, form analysis. I have found 
that among many of the best composers 
I’ve known there has been an extraordi- 
nary ability to organize what was under- 
staridable and valuable so that one could 
pick up the materials like that and 
instantly better oneself. That's pretty 
good. They were able to organize 
thoughts awfully well. Very serious 
packages, serious bundles of thoughts, so 
that when you grasped whatever you had 
to grasp it extended into various fields 
like ... a theorem that crosses all 
avenues. If you understood something of 
that, you understood many things 
beyond that. They both had that ability. 

I met Stravinsky. He didn’t appear to 
be as . . . I was going to use the word bril- 
liant, but that’s not really fair, not true 
either. He simply wasn’t interested in 
presenting problems the way Schoen- 
berg was. Schoenberg was really one of 
the very great theorists of the 20th 
century. i 

Q: Sibelius felt that’Nature was his 
book of books. What's yours? 

A: I really don’t know. I could say 
Mozart. I would say, uh, the Bible, except , 
I don’t know the Bible very well... . 


£ 
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Q: Schoenberg reportedly said that 
the artist writes simply to express him- 
self, and for nothing else. For whom do 
you write? 

A: Well ... for whom does the apple 
tree bear its fruits? (He laughs quietly.) 
It’s that sort of thing. In fact I think 
Schoenberg once used that image in an 
article he wrote in memory of Gershwin. 
You write because you write, you don’t 
think of writing for this or that or the 
other, although many times you make 
modifications depending upon whether 
you're writing a piano sonata or an 
orchestral work. Then you have people 
sitting there with their clarinets and their 
oboes and it is characteristic of a com- 
poser to think of himself as this clarinet 
or that oboe or those four horns. And 

<that’s what makes the orchestral music of 
a Strauss or a Beethoven or a Mahler so 
extraordinary. Because they are so physi- 
cal in their involvement. They were in- 
credible musicians with mentalities pos- 
sibly farther beyond anything we have 
known, but they accept their mentality, 
there’s no trouble there. What makes 
them beautiful is their physicality .... So 
you write for an orchestra, I suppose, or a 
string quartet, although these things can 
be very complex. 

* * * 


ati. indeed. Here is a man 


widely versed in a surprising number of 
fields, ready and capable of synthesizing 
them all, who praises the virtues of 
“physicality” over those of ‘‘mentality’’ 
in his music. One wonders what the con- 
text of this word is to Kirchner, his col- 
leagues, and to his own students. 

Tison Street is the principal second 
violinist of the Harvard Chamber 
Orchestra, a former student of Kirch- 
ner’s and a well-regarded composer in his 
own right. I asked him to explain Kirch- 
ner’s concept of “physicality.” 

A: Physicality has two sides. Leon, as 
you know, is a fine pianist and conduc- 


ator. Physicality is associated with that, 
‘§ . withthe performer's feeling for the music 


through the physical act of playing, so 
that such things as timing and such 
things as space and gesture are very im- 
portant aspects of music to him. Not in 
the realm of intellectual ideas or con- 
cepts, really. Say, like invertible counter- 
point might be, or seventh ‘chords or 
diminished chords. He stresses what he 
feels is often left out, which is the sense 
of music you get from being a per- 
former. 

Q: What do you mean by “space’’? 

A: For example, if you play the violin 
and you shift up from an E to a D onthe 
D string, that has a physical quality of 
space to it which you actually hear in the 
music. It’s very important, because if you 
make that move in a string instrument, it 
has a definite expressive quality which 
can be an essential idea, say, in the 
melody. And that would have a different 
feeling to it on the flute or the piano. 
That's one of the physicalities of music. 

Q: Almost like dancing in minutiae. 

A: Right. Mozart said that the closest 
art to music was dance. It’s because of 
that sense of gesture which involves 
physical motion. 

Q: Where does the audience fit in? 
What gets communicated? 

A: How do you mean? 

Q: At Kirchner’s recent Sanders con- 
cert it seemed as if — excuse me if I sound 
florid — the performers were pouring out 
their souls into Kirchner’s mold. They 
were moving, the horsehair was flying, 
they were really working for him, It may 
be that, because you (Street was one of 
the performers) had approximately only 
four hours of rehearsal time, some of the 
pieces didn’t entirely .click.. But one 
sensed that the audience frequently felt 
left out, to a’ certain extent, of that 
wonderful physical/participatory sense 
the performers were enjoying. Is. there, 
then, in Kirchner’s music, a dichotomy 
between its physical qualities and its 
communicative qualities? 

A: I don’t think that physicality in 
music means that it is immediately com- 
municative to an audience. It’s an ele- 
ment of music that can be used in many 

Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 9 

ways. For example, Schoenberg's mu- 
sic is very physical and very cerebral 
— both. Very often it doesn’t 
communicate on first or second 
hearing. But that’s a problem 
whether the music is the kind that 
has this physicality or whether 
it’s very cerebral. I think it should 
be ... communicative ... after a 
certain amount of familiarity. 

* ” * 


>) Leon Kirchner is 


not without his detractors in this 
respect. One of his former stu- 
dents told me that Kirchner’s 
most significant contribution to 
contemporary music likely will be 
an overweight volume of aes- 
thetics and a legacy of distrust for 
“‘academic’’ composers. 

Another prominent local com- 
poser, who also preferred to be 
quoted anonymously (such a 
wish says something about Kirch- 
ner’s influence), told me that it is 
now becoming more “‘fashion- 
able’ to agree with Kirchner’s 
idea that the physical quality of 
music is important to its dura- 
bility. “Leon creates a lot of 
excitement in performing. But I 
don’t think that the physical 
aspects of his music are wedded 
to the communicative aspects as 
they should be. He celebrates the 
physical, but not the union of the 
physical and the communi- 
cative.”” This composer admitted 
that Kirchner might think his 
own work too “willful’’ in its 
intent to communicate some- 
thing, not improvisational 
enough. 

However, yet another rising 
Boston composer, John Harbi- 
son, pointed out that ‘’Kirchner’s 
works from the ‘50s are now in 
the repertoire of most per- 
formers. That's a pretty good test 
of their quality.” 

To return to the task of recon- 
ciling seemingly disparate aspects 
of Kirchner’s compositional style, 
I consulted David Del Tredici, 
whose Final Alice was declared by 
NY Times critic Harold Schon- 
berg to be one of last year’s most 


significant works. 

Q: What do you think of this? 

A: Kirchner doesn’t just talk 
about. music, about how you 
should play it. He can do it. It’s 
very different, because music is 
not an intellectual thing, it’s a 
physical thing. It’s something 
that moves you. And he can move 
you in the way he plays a phrase. 
It’s a direct physical realization of 
an idea, because music only exists 
in the sound, not in the talking 
about it or in the idea. He’s very 
persuasive. It’s unusual for com- 
posers of his generation, well, of 
any generation, to have such an 
intense connection with per- 
formance. When I think of some 
of his contemporaries, like Elliott 
Carter, whatever their force, 
which is considerable, it’s more 
rarefied. There’s not such an im- 
mediate impact as Kirchner 
brings in his performance and his 
music. I find that very stimulat- 
ing, refreshing and much too rare. 

And no, there’s no dichotomy 
between the physical and the 
communicative aspects of his 
works at all! It’s conceived to 
move an audience, to have a real 
emotional effect; there’s not a 
theoretical, abstract basis that 
might move an audience. It’s 
meant to go directly from his 
mind to your heart._ 

Q: Does it succeed? 

A: I think so — very bril- 
liantly. He and Aaron Copland 
were the two most important in- 
fluences in my career. I like very 
much their attitudes toward 
music. Both of them have im- 
mediate expressivity as a very im- 
portant part of their work, al- 
though Copland writes in a very 
different style. But like Kirchner, 
he’s very easy to communicate 
with and has a very positive atti- 
tude about composing. There’s no 
mystification of the process. He 
makes it seem very simple, and 
you wonder,. ‘Why doesn’t 
everyone write like that?’ 

* * * 


I hose who only perform can 


sound equally enthusiastic about 


Kirchner’s abilities. The much- 
acclaimed young flutist Paula 
Robison commissioned a piece 
from him, Music for Flute and 
Orchestra. 

Q: Its genesis? 

A: Sometimes you'll hear a 
phrase in his music that is so juicy 
and gorgeous, just for its own 
sake. He wrote one flute work, 
and he did it so quickly, and I 
grabbed it and started playing it 
and playing it. So I asked for a 
solo piece for myself. What 
finally emerged (she laughs glee- 
fully) was everything I had heped 
and dreamed it would be. It has a 
rhythmic fascination and also a 
rhythmic complexity ... that 
makes it quite a difficult piece to 
put together. You have to really 
work to achieve the composite of 
many different rhythms working 
together to voice a lyrical phrase. 
But within the piece is wonder- 
ful, kind of exotic, flashing and 
shimmering “bird” music. The 
best aspects, to me, of the con- 
cept of a bird, and what the song 
of the bird means, (are) its other- 
worldly qualities and its in- 
tensely moving qualities to 
human beings as we listen, our 
desire to participate and desire to 
fly when we're not able to. The 
most distilled aspects of the bird’s 
song are very much pressed into 
the piece. 

But I also think the whole piece 
really swings; it has a lot of big- 
band sounds in it. It takes some 
time to get the brass section really 
swinging together and then the 
delightfulness of the piece comes 
through. I kept on thinking of 
Erroll Garner when I heard it! It 
should achieve a certain free- 
dom, like a big band would with a 
soloist. And there are certain 
figures that are marked 
“freely” .... It’s delightful to 
have a few moments where we 
can do what we want with the 
material that’s given to us. And I 
find the piece to be quite moving 
and beautiful. 


- —_ heard so much by 


now about Kirchner’s concern 


with ‘physicality’ and with the 
performance of music, I am 
curious regarding his reaction to 
winning the Pulitzer for the 
Quartet No. 3. In ways a very 
sensuous piece, it is different in 
that it was composed for strings 
and electronic tape. 

Q: How did that come about? 

A: When electronic scores first 
appeared I decided to learn about 
that. I called Morton Subotnick in 
New York, a former student and 
something of a genius at this, and 

asked him if he had learned any- 
"Rink from me. And he said, 
“Yes, a great deal.’ So I said, 
‘Now I need to learn a great deal 
from you. I’m coming down to 
pick up all that I can.”” So we 
stayed up for about four days and 
four nights at his studio in the 
Village, and it was a thrilling ex- 
perience. You start off with con- 
jecture and criticism, perhaps a 
bit of sarcasm, but you have to be 
very serious about it and then it 
becomes exciting and catalytic 
too. 

My original purpose was to 
know something about elec- 
tronics because of the interest in 
electronics in my seminars. But it 
wasn’t a particularly modest ap- 
proach on my part because I 
thought that anyone could com- 
mand that sort of material in a 
few days, whereas it takes a 
whole lifetime to command the 
musical language, which one 
could then ‘‘aberrate”’ or consoli- 
date or enlarge with technologi- 
cal information. It ended up with 
a lot of material resulting from 
the work in the Village .... I had 
a wonderful time; it was a true 
caesura from my life here. 

When I came back, we had 
nothing at the time, so we bought 
two Scully tape recorders, and I 
asked Mort to advise us concern- 
ing which Buchla consoles would 
be best to begin with at Harvard. I 
worked on the quartet for two or 
three weeks. (The award-win- 
ning tape) received a terribly good 
performance by the Beaux Arts 
Quartet. And then I just forgot 
about it. One day the librarian 
here called me and said, “You just 
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got the Pulitzer!” I said,.’‘1 just 
got the what?’ (He laughs.) And 
it was for that work! 

But I learned a tremendous 
amount from the experience, and 
that’s the important thing. It was 
very enlivening. And I have 
always believed that artists 
should understand the tech- 
nology of their own times. That's 
one of the big breakdowns now. 
If you think of a da Vinci or Al- 
berti or a Bernini: these artists 
were superb in terms of how they 
commanded the technology of 
their own time. But by the end of 
the 19th century and into the 20th 
a split takes place between the 
“engineers” and the “artists.” 
And what happens is that you 
have people with very powerful 
technology asking the wrong 
questions and artists with extra- 
ordinary creative faculties not 
knowing how to ask the right 
questions. This is a serious break- 
down ... and I’m grateful to my 
students who taught me. 


q decided to talk to the student- 
turned-teacher, Morton Subot- 
nick. 

Q: Was he a quick learner? 

A: Well, it was interesting, be- 
cause I had worked with him in 
the ‘50s and we got to know each 
other very well. It wasn’t like a 
classroom situation. I ended up 
baby-sitting and talking music. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t think I 
ever paid him any money. It was 
sort of a family thing. They 
weren't normal lessons. They 
would start at 10 o’clock Satur- 
day morning, include lunch and 
dinner and baby-sitting and 
Sunday breakfast, and it would 
go on. So I knew him very well, in 
a lot of ways that one wouldn’t 
normally know a teacher. And 
when he came to work with me on 
the electronics (I was fairly well- 
established by then) I had a studio 
on Bleeker Street and my apart- 
ment across the street on West 
Broadway and he stayed in the 
apartment. We worked for about 
five or six days, day and night. 
And he would be pacing the floor 
every single night. I guess it was 
really a big change for him, a big 
move. We'd sit there and play 
electronic music four-hands, in a 
way. I did the patches (wiring 
connections) so that he would be 
able to use his facility with key- 
boards and so forth. And he 
would say things like ‘I want the 
sound of a dying dinosaur!”’ (he 
chuckles) or “the yawning of a 
primordial creature!’’ or ‘‘the 
clock of infinity!’ You know, 
things that ordinarily one 
wouldn’t have any idea what the 
sound of that was. But I knew 
him well enough to know, I think, 
what the kinds of things he had in 
mind were. So it’s not a matter of 
fast learning, it’s more a matter of 
being able to talk to each other. 
It’s not often that you get to offer 
something to somebody who’s 
offered you a lot. It was a moving 
experience for both of us. 

Q: How would you assess, 
then, Kirchner’s contributions to 
contemporary music? 

A: I don’t really think in those 
terms’... . His contribution is his 
music. But I think his influence is 
through his relationship to the 
performer and his work with 
them. Very few composers have 
had the ability to communicate 
with the very finest performers of 
their time. That has a mark on the 
music world in general. A lot of 
musicians play other people’s 
music but aren’t really associated 
with it, as many fine performers 
have been with his. There’s been 
a tendency in the 20th century, 
for good or for bad, for the com- 
poser to be separated from the 
performers. The performers 
become servants to the music. 
They learn it and do it, somehow 
as a duty. And Kirchner is one of 
the few composers, one of the 
handful really — one other being 
Berlioz — who has managed to 
maintain an intimate relationship 
not only with performers per- 
sonally but with the whole way in 
which the music is produced. @ 
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CAROLE KING 
Touch The Sky 
Carole King, Touch The Sky, in- 
cludes ‘Move Lightly.” New 
Songs, Fresh Music. The Quint- 
essential Carole King. The lyrics 
and melodies that make up the 
euphoric musical personality of 
Touch The Sky are quintessential 
Carole King. Ten new songs that 
“Touch The Sky” bringing new 

feelings, new heights. 
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Jean Luc Ponty, the pioneer of 
violin in contemporary music, 
shares his unique concert exper- 
ience in his new “Live” album. In- 
cludes, “Aurora Part !,” “Egocen- 
tric Molecules;” and Mirage.” 


$4.69 


PAT METHENY 
New Chautauqua 


Pat Metheny/New Chautauqua. A 
brilliant album of solo guitar 
performances, it showcases 
Metheny’s impeccable melodic 
ideas and should have guitar 
lovers everywhere in ecstasy. 
Cuts include “Country Poem,” 
Hermitage,"’ “Daybreak” and 
“Sueno Con Mexico.” 
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“Street of Dreams” sends Frank 
Carillo and his phenomenal bund 
well on the road to rock ‘n’ roll 
stardom! The new LP is a master- 
piece of forceful rock and beau- 
tiful ballads. Includes, “She Takes 
the Night,” “Rosa Lee,” and “Out 
of Time.” Ride the “Street of 
Dreams” with Carillo! 
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Leon Russel/Life and Love.This 
album features Russell’s honky- 
tonk, rock, country and R&B 
blend in nine variable up-beat 
and down tempo tunes. Titles, all 
Russell compositions, include 
“One More Love Song,” “You 
Girl,” “Strange Love” and “High 
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BIG BANG 
GATES OF PARADISE 
Pass through the “Garden of 
Eden” with Passport! Their radi- 
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“Big Bang,” “Gates of Paradise,” 
and “Children’s Dance.” 
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The Roches. This sister trio sings 
their own compositions, songs 
with the worldly-wise wit and the 
resonance of a Joyce short story. 
They were Rolling Stone's “New 
Artist of the Year” before they 
even had a record out. included 
here are “We" and “Runs In The 
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Living up to a reputation for musi- 


cal brilliance, Roxy Music has 
done it again with “Manifesto!” A 
superb album with sensational 
cuts, “Dance Away,” “Angel 
Eyes,” and rockin’ title track, 
“Manifesto!” 
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Black Rose 


Thin Lizzy/Biack Rose, A Rock 
Legend. Their first studio LP in 
nearly two years, it contains 
tracks ranging from ballads to 
heavy ockers to the ambitious 
Irish suite “Roisin Dubh (Black 
Rose). Other titles include “My 
Sarah,” “Waiting For An Alibi” 
and “Get Out of Here.” 
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er 
of having 
been Zappa — 


And how he’s become the artist 
he warned us about 


by Michael Bloom 


He’s the most intelligent asshole I’ve ever met. 


— Grace Slick 


FE... Vincent Zappa Jr. is rock ‘n’ roll’s resident mad 
scientist. Into his cauldron he pours lumpen culture, 
Dadaistic aesthetics and- almost every conceivable form 
of music. Out comes records — 26 albums in 13 years — 
and a reputation that reaches further than the music it- 
self. People who have never heard a note from Zappa rec- 
ognize him as a symbol of something untoward, prob- 
ably repulsive, possibly dangerous. His big, bushy mus- 
tache and little button-beard constitute a witch’s mark of 
weirdness. This stigma is both Zappa’s ultimate aim and 
greatest achievement. Though he’s composed rampantly 
diverse music — orchestral, electronic, conceptual, jazz- 
rock fusion and redundant boogie — his image remains 
consistent. If he has survived the ‘60s remarkably un- 
changed — he’s been wearing that mustache and beard 
for more than 15 years — it’s because his music, for all 
the changes it’s undergane, has always been a function of 
his aggressive bohemianism. What the mustache actu- 
ally frames is a persistent sneer. 

At the beginning of his career, Zappa’s musical ad- 
venturousness and elevated standards justified his end- 
less stream of put-downs and smirks. He opened up rock 
to a host of new influences, created new techniques, 
broadened the music’s vocabulary and provided it with 
new messages. But as his image as the ultimate freak 
grew more restrictive, his music became increasingly less 
intrepid. He has never compromised with social censure, 
but now he invokes cheap shots and imbecile musical 
treatments to prove his independence. 

Two records, released in the last few months, illus- 
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trate his downfall. Sleep Dirt (Discreet) is an awesome, 
albeit inconsistent, record that is full of surprises, 
consisting entirely of instrumentals, most of them slow 
and methodical: ‘Filthy Habits’’ is replete with preg- 
nant pauses, for example, as the guitar melody hangs on 
leading tones, while “Regyptian Strut’’ builds on huge 
synthesized fanfares. Sheik Yerbouti (Zappa), the first 
release under Zappa’s new arrangement with Polygram, 
is a monumentally sleazy affair. Among its subjects are 
the sexual proclivities of Jewish women and radio promo 
men, the inability to get one’s car repaired in LA and his 
drummer's good looks. Sleep Dirt was compiled and re- 
leased against Zappa's will by his ex-managers — he’s 
challenging the release in court. Even though it’s exem- 
plary music, he suppressed it, apparently because it 
doesn’t fit his image. Sheik Yerbouti, which has less 
musical interest in its two discs than any one track of 
Sleep Dirt, fits the image like a glove. 


* * ae 


Dylan's “Subterranean Homesick Blues” was a mon- 
ster record. | heard that thing and I was jumping all over 
the car. And then when I heard the one after that, ‘‘Like a 
Rolling Stone,’’1 wanted to quit the music business be- 
cause | felt if this wins and it does what it’s supposed to 
do, | don’t need to do anything. 

It sold, but nobody responded to it the way that they 
should have. They should have listened to that and said, 
“Hey, that record got on the radio. Now wait a minute, 
we've got a chance to say something, you know? The 
radio is for us to use as a weapon.” It didn’t happen right 
away, and | was a little disappointed. | figured, well shit, 


maybe it needs a little reinforcing. 
— Frank Zappa 


| began his career humbly enough, playing 
cheesy R&B in the tacky lounges and go-go bars of early 
‘60s LA. His small groups (three to five players) kept get- 
ting fired for playing original material, or for not fol- 
lowing sartorial trends, or for saying ‘“fuck’’ on stage. 
Psychedelia, however, was just beginning to coalesce, 
and Zappa found an appreciative audience for his writ- 
ings in the pages of the LA Free Press and for his music in 
the social circle of a sculptor named, Vito. The Mothers 
were eventually spotted by Tom Wilson, a remarkably 
foresighted A&R man and producer for MGM/Verve 
(who later went on to produce Dylan and the Velvet Un- 
derground, among others), playing ‘Trouble Every Day” 
at the Whiskey a Go Go. He saw commercial potential in 
the protest lyric (an indictment of the media treatment of 
the Watts riots) and ‘in what passed in those days for a 
funky beat. 

The Mothers (Verve made them append “‘of Inven- 
tion’) were playing essentially two types of material at 
this point in their career: parodies of doo-wop (of which 
Zappa, under a pseudonym, had already sold a couple of 
45s to obscure labels), and message songs distinguished 
by their atypical chord changes and the earnestness of 
Zappa’s delivery. Encouraged that Wilson seemed to like 
what he wanted to play, Zappa socked Verve for a then- 
unheard-of $25,000 production budget, used two dozen 
guests and sessions players, and turned out a very pro- 
fessional and radical double-album called Freak Out 
(1966). 

Freak Out was Zappa’s portrait of a freak generation 
he hoped would be ‘‘emancipated from our national so- 
cial slavery.’’ Even the most commercial-sounding mate- 
rial was subversive. ‘I Ain’t Got No Heart,” for in- 
stance, turns the cliches of love ballads in on themselves. 
In the most outspoken songs, Zappa described the 
straight world as a virtual cultural desert (“Hungry 
Freaks Daddy’’) and an authoritarian monstrosity (‘Who 
Are the Brain Police?’’). As an example of what freak- 
dom could accomplish, ““The Return of the Son of Mon- 
ster Magnet,” which took up all of side four, featured 
Vito and friends playing a whole studio full of percus- 
sion and uttering rhythmic chants. His liner notes were 
in the same spirit of his columns for the Free Press, 
propagandizing in favor of freakdom and all forms of 
free expression. ‘Drop out of school,” he wrote, “before 
your mind rots. from exposure to our mediocre educa- 
tional system. Forget about the Senior Prom and educate 
yourself if you’ve got any guts.”’ Freak Out sold re- 
markably well, as a hip novelty. 

Absolutely Free (1967), the second Mothers. album, 
was an innovation from one end to the other, and an ex- 
coriation of the American way to boot. Zappa added 
electronic keyboards and reeds to the band’s guitars, bass 
and drums, thereby gaining the latitude he needed to 
start composing modern electric chamber music. The ac- 
companiments, marked by careful arpeggios, polytonal 
riffing, and astonishing rhythmic flexibility, left tradi- 
tional rock ‘n’ roll comping in the dust. On ‘Brown 
Shoes Don’t Make It,” Zappa included a string quartet, 
trumpet and contrabass clarinet and scored the most di- 
verse collection of styles rock audiences had ever heard. 
“Invocation and Ritual Dance of the Young Pumpkin’”’ 
was one of the best of the acid-rock, free-form jams, with 
Zappa and saxophonist Bunk Gardner going at it heat- 
edly. 

The subject here was socialization, the process by 
which cultural values are transmitted. In a classic bo- 
hemian analysis, Zappa pointed out in ‘Uncle Bernie’s 
Farm” that war toys reinforce aggressive behavior and 
glamorize militarism. In “Status Back Baby” he exam- 
ined how peer pressure in high school keeps people in 
line, and in ‘‘Duke of Prunes” he assaults what he con- 
siders society's hypocritical sexual behavior. In 
Zappa's view, the thoroughly socialized citizen has no re- 
course but to join the march of the consumers (“‘Plastic 
People’’) and become, in all probability, a socially ac- 
ceptable alcoholic (‘America Drinks and Goes Home”’); 
those who play the game well can maneuver themselves 
into positions of power and live out their repressed fan- 
tasies (‘Brown Shoes Don’t Make It’). Absolutely Free 
became the high-water mark of Zappa’s early career, be- 
cause it insisted on a cultural analysis for the country’s 
burgeoning freakdom. 

By 1967 the bohemian subculture Zappa had been 
championing had come far enough above ground for the 
mass media to recognize it and dub it a phenomenon 
(years later, in ‘Greggery Peccary,” Zappa claimed 
“flower power’ was the creation of the ‘‘trend- 
mongers’). Moreover, Zappa, who was ardently averse 
to the use of drugs, feared that adolescents would sub- 
stitute chemicals for open-mindedness (he was,” of 
course, absolutely correct). So We’re Only in It for the 
Money (1967), the third Mothers album, was both a re- 
minder to kids of their own shortcomings and of the re- 
strictive nature of social convention and a warning that 
the forces he was fighting — convention, conservatism, 
consumerism — could easily co-opt the counterculture. 
The album’s cover was a burlesque of the most success- 
ful psychedelic album at the time, Sgt. Pepper, and the 
most pointed track, ‘Flower Punk,” was the popular 
ditty “Hey Joe’’ transformed by an odd meter. The last 
passage of ‘Flower Punk” portrays pop musicians chat- 
ting after the gig, telling each other about the youth cul- 
ture and saying, ‘I’m proud to be a part of this gigantic 
mass deception.” 

Zappa, however, was demanding a lot from his audi- 
ence. It was so easy to listen to a “‘Brown Shoes Don’t 
Make It,”” and remain immune to the power trips and 
robot work ethics the song exposed. But it took a bit 
more effort to listen to a simpering voice recite, ‘First I'll 
buy some beads, and then perhaps a‘leather band to go 

Continued on page 18 





The cruelest 


cuts of all 
What’s happened to all those 


records you always meant to buy? 


by Steve Elman 


- My Decals Off, Baby, by Cap- 
tain Beefheart. Lady Soul, by Aretha 
Franklin. The Beatles Live at the Star- 
Club, Hamburg. Kick Out the Jams, by 
the MC 5. Anita Bryant's Greatest Hits. 
Skies of America, by Ornette Coleman. 
Pet Sounds/So Tough by the Beach Boys. 
Funkadelic’s Cosmic Slop. The Return of 
Koerner, Ray & Glover. James Brown's 
Revolution of the Mind. 

They're gone now. The companies who 
once recorded, pressed and released these 
albums have deleted them from their cata- 
logues. You won’t see them in the big rec- 
ord supermarkets; you won't be able to 
order them; in fact, you'll be lucky to 
find them in a cutout bin or a used-rec- 
ord store — that is, if you ever wanted 
them in the first place. One or two might 
return as budget-priced reissues, but 
most of them will never be heard from 
again. 

Every major record manufacturer reg- 
ularly prunes its catalogue of albums that 
fail to sell. They have to. The six to 10 
biggest companies release, with high 
hopes and appropriate fanfare, an aver- 
age of 150 to 250 records a month; there 
were 5000 new albums issued in 1978 
alone, each pressed in quantities ranging 
from 12,000 to 10 million. All these rec- 
ords had to be stored in warehouses until 
they were sold, and if the manufacturers 
didn’t remove some of their older albums 
to make room for the new stock, each 
company would have to maintain a ware- 
house the size of Fenway Park. 

This spewing out and dumping of rec- 
ords has been standard operating pro- 
cedure for as long as the industry has 
existed, but it’s been in the last two or 
three years that the number of records de- 
leted has reached a dramatic level. While 
the increased number of deletions is a 
problem in itself — given the high num- 
ber of valuable records being taken out of 
circulation in the last few years — it re- 
flects the ascendency of conglomerate 
economics in the industry: the expecta- 
tion that each and every piece of product 
will make as much profit as possible in as 
short a period as possible. 

Columbia Records provides a good 
example of how the pace of deletions has 
increased. In 1973, with a catalogue of 
around 1700 popular and jazz albums, 
Columbia deleted fewer than 90 titles 
over a six-month period. In 1978, over 
350 titles were excised in the same length 
of time, while the overall size of the cata- 


logue remained unchanged. In 1978, in 
other words, the company was releasing 
many more new LPs (approximately 250 
more) than in 1973, and therefore had to 
find ways to move its older records much 
faster than it did six years ago; if it did 
not, the new records would require ad- 
ditional warehouse space that the com- 
pany would deem impossibly expensive. 
Older records like Bob and Ray: The Two 
and Only, The Best of lan.and Sylvia, and 
the O’Jays’ Survival, wich had been of 
great interest to some record buyers, did 
not meet Columbia’s standards for re- 
tention. 

Columbia’s deletion effort was larger 
than those undertaken by other major 
companies in 1978, but almost every 
company had to find ways to reduce the 
size of its catalogue substantially. MCA 
deleted more than 100 of its 900 active 
records, including Tracy Nelson's Sweet 
Soul Music and Peter Townshend’s Who 
Came First. Atlantic cut 76 out of about 
700 albums, among which were Dr. 
John’s In the Right Place and The Best of 
Charles Mingus. Even Warner Bros., one 
of the few majors that has shown re- 
straint in this area, dropped 48 of its 800 
albums, including Larry Groce’s Junk- 
food Junkie and Commander Cody and 
his Lost Planet Airmen. 

John Hammond, who produced many 
of the classic reissues for Columbia (in- 
cluding The Ellington Era, cut last year), 
is extremely critical of CBS’s deletion pol- 
icy: “It was a disgrace 15 years ago and 
it’s a disgrace today.” Hammond notes 
that Goddard Lieberson, the president of 
Columbia through the 1950s, ‘felt that 
the contemporary composer should be 
subsidized,” that is, that the less prof- 
itable but more artistic products of the 
company ought to be supported by the 
more successful ones. ‘He did it for Ives, 
Webern, Stravinsky, Ellington, Gunther 
Schuller and Alban Berg.” 

It seems that Lieberson’s attitude was 
shared by many executives in the record- 
ing industry until the beginning of the 
1960s (it, of course, excluded all forms of 
popular music). New faces (Clive Davis, 
for instance, who replaced Lieberson) em- 
phasized more traditional business con- 
trols on records. Richard Wagner of Unit- 
ed Artists’ production department de- 
scribed the changes there as an attempt to 
integrate ‘‘business people” into the proc- 
ess of manufacturing and marketing rec- 
ords, but “it didn’t work. If you go from 














Budget Rent-A-Car to Aetna Insurance, 
basically no problem. But from Budget to 
United Artists Records — it’s gotta drive 
you crazy.” The result, he said, was that 
the ‘record people’’ themselves learned to 
apply business techniques, and the cur- 
rent philosophies are a combination of 
the two approaches. 


B..: to all the current deletion pol- 
icies of major labels is the idea that each 
record should carry its own weight and 
live or die on the basis of its sales. 

Even those who staunchly favor pro- 
gressive music see some wisdom in this 
approach. For example, John Snyder, 
who owns Artists House, a maverick 
company in which the musicians retain 
ownership of their work, believes that 
“there’s nobody who deserves subsidiz- 
ing; what's best for the artist is to sell as 
many records as possible.”’ If a company 
did decide to “subsidize’’ a musician, 
Snyder argues, such a decision would 
doom him or her to unenthusiastic pro- 
motion and lackluster sales. 

“There’s one primary function in the 
record business: to make morrty,” says 
Hal Grogan, director of operations for 
Capitol Records, and he could be speak- 
ing for almost everyone. And it is during 
the time a record is deleted that some of 
the industry’s most hard-nosed’ stand- 
ards are in force. 

When signing a performer, a record 
company is usually making a commit- 
ment for a two- or three-year period, and 
will allow the artist a disappointing 
album or two before admitting defeat. As 
an album ages, however, it becomes a 
candidate for deletion if its sales fall be- 
low 1000 copies a year. Some labels, like 
Warner Bros., may retain a record that 
sells fewer than 300 copies per year, but 
most major manufacturers, say that the 
costs of re-pressing the disc and reprint- 
ing its jacket become prohibitive when 
sales fall to that level. 


It is common for the inventory-con- 
trol or the sales department to keep an eye 
on the sales in the label’s catalogue. 
Usually, a yearly review of the catalogue 
produces a list of albums that the busi- 
ness departments feel should be deleted. 
The list then passes through other de- 
partments of the corporation (such as 
marketing, A&R, legal and promotion), 
and invariably bureaucratic disputes en- 
sue about which records should be re- 
tained. “If there are people at the com- 
pany who care, then it’s not an auto- 
matic situation,” says Steve Backer, di- 
rector of jazz A&R for Arista Records. 
“Sometimes artistic integrity prevails, 
and sometimes it’s corporate greed.” 
Backer cites the case of Larry Coryell, 
whose fusion group, the Eleventh House, 
sold much more poorly than had been 
anticipated. Backer fought to keep one or 
two of Coryell’s Arista albums active, but 
was unsuccessful. He was, however, per- 
mitted to continue recording Coryell’s 
music, and the sales on a recent solo al- 
bum of acoustic guitar have given Back- 
er’s patronage Some ecomonic justifica- 
tion and brightened Coryell’s future with 
the label. 

After the bureaucratic disputes have 
been resolved, an official deletion list is 
drawn up. The list is then circulated to 
the owners of record stores, who usually 
remove the deleted records from their 
bins and return them to the manufac- 
turer as soon as possible. The returned 
records, when added to the unsold stock 
of deleted records that has been gather- 
ing dust in the company’s warehouse, 
create a major problem for the record 
company’s warehouse managers. The de- 
sire to dispose of these LPs quickly has 
led to the growth of a shadow industry 
that deals in deleted albums. Cutout 
houses, such as Scorpio Music (in Croy- 
don, Pennsylvania) and Promo Records 
(in New Jersey), buy the records from the 
manufacturers at considerably less than 

Continued on page 16 
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the standard wholesale cost for new 
records (certainly no more than 
$2 apiece). In order to make the 
deleted merchandise more attrac- 
tive, the manufacturers also of- 
fer ‘‘overstock’’ of popular and 
desirable albums that are still in 
the catalogue. For instance, sup- 
pose Atlantic Records has 50,000 
copies of Laverne and Shirley 
Sing (deleted in 1978) and needs 
warehouse space badly. In order 
to induce a cutout house to take 
several thousand Laverne and 
Shirley albums, the company 
might offer 1000 copies of Led 
Zeppelin’s Presence gt a discount 
rate as part of the deal. ‘You have 
to take so many from Column A 
and so many from Column B — 
like a Chinese menu,” says one 
buyer for a large cutout house. 
The cutout house, in turn, will 
sell the records at a profit to re- 
tailers who display them in bar- 
gain bins, sell them in used-rec- 
ord stores, or (like many dis- 
count department stores) use 
them as come-ons to bring cus- 
tomers into their stores. 


I hough the sale of overstock 


is a legitimate practice, it is also an 
area in which some of the most 
questionable practices in the rec- 
ord industry occur. Some record 
manufacturers favor one cutout 
house over another. Even more 
widespread is the practice of 


deliberately manufacturing rec- 
ords for the cutout market. ‘The 
amount of volume (the record 
manufacturers) are doing,” ac- 
cording to one industry source, 
“is so fantastic they can’t expect 
to sell it all.’’ Most observers sug- 
gest that about 10 percent of the 
records pressed by the majors are 
set aside for the cutout market; 
some in the industry claim the 
figure may be much higher. There 
is almost no way to monitor how 
many records are leaving a ware- 


significant quantities of Allman 
Brothers and Marshall Tucker 
Band albums were being made 
available to cutout houses by the 
distributor. 

Most sources cite Polygram, 
RCA and Warner-Elektra-Atlan- 
tic Distributing as the most fre- 
quent dumpers of overstock, and 
they note that Columbia’s records 
were seen only rarely. Nonethe- 
less, no matter who is selling the 
overstock, the practice often 
hurts the performers signed to 


house by the back door. #t-would-=major manufacturers; the sales of 


be possible, therefore, (using the 
examples cited above) for Atlan- 
tic to press a million extra copies 
of Presence deliberately, mark- 
ing them as overstock so that the 
company will be able to capital- 
ize on a hot record at both ends of 
the business. 

These abuses are far more 
prevalent among the major com- 
panies than among the indepen- 
dent manufacturers. A&M is 
well-known in the industry for its 
policy prohibiting the sale of 
overstock. Capricorn also ad- 
hered to a strict policy until re- 
cently, when it signed an agree- 
ment with Polygram Distri- 
bution, one of a number of cor- 
porations that have grown up in 
the last few years to act as the 
sales agents for record manufac- 
turers. When Capricorn’s rec- 
ords began to be handled by Poly- 
gram, the manufacturer report- 
edly was surprised to learn that 


their full-price albums are inhib- 
ited by the availability of their 
budget-price records (often dis- 
played in bargain bins in the same 
record stores that sell the full- 
price versions). And. the musi- 
cians usually receive no royalties 
for the sale of cutouts or over- 
stock. 

The size of the major manu- 
facturers and their distribution 
corporations contributes to the 
confusion. One department may 
not know what another is doing, 
so that full-price and cutout mer- 
chandise from the same com- 
pany can end up competing. The 
growth of the major companies 
has led to a curious develop- 
ment: small, independent labels 
seem. to be able to promote and 
market “specialized’’ music more 
effectively than the large labels. 
Relatively young firms like 
Rounder Records, or well-estab- 
lished ones like Vanguard, are 


united in a commitment to a large 
catalogue of records and minimal 
(if any) deletions. However, some 
of the advantages they enjoyed 
are being eroded by the relentless 
growth of the major companies. It 
was once possible, for example, 
for a small label to enjoy good 
sales representation from a small 
distributor, a locally based com- 
pany that would be contracted to 
distribute Motown, United Art- 
ists, A&M, Arista, Casablanca 
and other large independent la- 
bels. The smaller labels, like 
Takoma, Flying Fish and Philo, 
rode piggy-back on the hits of 
these larger independents. But as 
the distribution corporations of 
the major manufacturers’ have 
grown, they have bought or en- 
ticed the large independent labels 
away from local distributors 
(A&M, for instance, has signed a 
deal with RCA), leaving the 
smaller independents with little or 
no sales representation. Charlie 
Mitchell, former president of 
Takoma, recently gave this 
gloomy forecast in Billboard: 
“The little labels are faced with 
awesome problems: rising costs, 
distributor fatalities, dwindling 
shelf space, increased artist de- 
mands and the stratified indus- 
try. itself ... on and on and get- 
ting worse.”’ If economic diffi- 
culties bring hard times to the 
small labels, they will surely fol- 
low the lead of the majors and 
stop protecting their catalogues — 
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though the integrity of the cata- 
logues is one of ‘the most impor- 
tant achievements of the small la- 
bels. 

For the time being, however, 
there are situations in which the 
small labels are at a definite ad- 
vantage: particularly, in dealing 
with specialty record stores, 
which may be too small to buy 
from “the distribution corpora- 
tions. The story is told at Phono- 
gram about a small record, store 
that wanted to use an appearance 
by Pere Ubu, a new-wave band 
on Phonogram’s Blank label, to 
boost the group’s LP sales. The 
store couldn’t buy records direct- 
ly from Polygram Distribution, 
which was the salés agent for 
Blank, because the store was too 
small; the local one-stop (a com- 
pany that acts as an interme- 
diary in such situations) had no 
Pere Ubu records in stock and 
was unable to order the albums 
soon enough for the store’s needs. 
Phonogram resolved the problem 
by donating 100 albums to the 
store as a gesture of faith in the 
group. Eventually, Phonogram decid- 
ed to drop the label from its cata- 
logue and sell the Pere Ubu rec- 
ord to the band’s management. 

The increasing size of the ma- 
jor record companies has led to 
another development that is cru- 
cial in determining the life of an 
album — the reduction of what is 
called the ‘initial sales period.” 
Most record companies ; have 
found that a record will achieve 
more than half its total sales in a 
period ranging from 45 to 90 days 
after it’s released. According to 
Hal Grogan of Capitol, the cur- 
rent initial sales period is rough- 
ly half what it was five years ago, 
and one-quarter of what it was in 
the mid-’50s. In effect, the major 
record companies now are look- 
ing for a larger impact on the rec- 
ord-buying public in a shorter 
time. Columbia, for example, 
generally requires a new album 
by a new act to sell at least 50,000 
copies ir its initial sales period in 
order to guarantee the performer 
a chance at another record. 
Though there seems to be more 
commitment at other record com- 
panies to give their artists a sec- 
ond chance, executives at Capitol 
and Atlantic agree that sales of 
50,000 records in the initial sales 
period will barely cover the costs 
of the average rock album. 

In addition, there is a feeling 
among some sales people that an 
artist’s career with a record com- 
pany has a kind of trajectory — 
building to a third or fourth rec- 
ord that will sell a million copies, 
and then falling off. Sal Utelano, 
sales director for Atlantic, says, 
“The life of an artist — I don’t 
think it’s more than five or six 
records. We've been lucky. We've 
had some artists selling well on 
their seventh or eighth record.” 
As sales decline, the level of artis- 
tic commitment decreases; as Stan 
Marshall of Elektra puts it, ‘“The 
decision to delete is usually so far 
down the road that it usually pre- 
cludes a commitment to the art- 
ist.” 

From every angle of analysis, 
the pace of the major record com- 
panies’ growth seems to be in- 
creasing — more sales and higher 
sales goals, shorter proving times 
for new artists, larger budgets, 
distribution concentrated into 
fewer and more centralized cor- 
porations. And the more these 
companies grow, the less room 
they will have in their catalogues 
for records of special interest. It is 
hard to imagine now, but there 
may come a time — and it may be 
soon — when records that are now 
known and admired as classics 
will be removed from their manu- 
facturers’ catalogues because 
their sales are too low — Jef- 
ferson Airplane’s After Bathing 
at Baxter's, say, or the Byrds’ 
Fifth Dimension, Mr. Fantasy by 
Traffic, even perhaps Music 
From Big Pink. Though we take 
their availability for granted now, 
we may have to get used to the 
idea that all “‘product’”’ has a fu- 
ture only so long as it sells. - e 














FC 36058 James Taylor outdoes 
himself with his new album, which 
contains some out-and-out rockers 
as well as some blues, funk, and 
the exquisite ballads he’s known for. 
James has never sounded better! 
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Zappa 


Continued from page 14 
around my head,” and still 
more courage to realize he was 
talking about yourself. Most lis- 
teners never made the connec- 
tion, forgot that this groovy guy 
with the freaky clothes and the 
perfect rap about schools and 
parents was the same person 
who'd told them to go to the li- 
brary ard educate themselves. In 
Zappa’s mind they never did. 
Convinced that he had been be- 
trayed by his audience, he re- 
treated into esoterica and private 
fantasies, promising himself that 
never again would he make the 
mistake of overestimating his 
fans. 

Only ... Money and its suc- 
cessors, Lumpy Gravy and Uncle 
Meat, are the most advanced al- 
bums in Zappa's catalogue. Not 
only were the Mothers expand- 
ing and improving — they now 
included jazz sax and piano 
player Ian Underwood and avant- 
garde percussionist Art Tripp — 
but Zappa himself was also be- 
coming more prolific. In addi- 
tion, he was learning more of the 
capabilities of the studio, the 
techniques of musique concrete. 
These albums are notabte not 
only for the excellence of indi- 
vidual compositions (especially 
on Lumpy Gravy, where Zappa 
conducted a 40-piece orchestra), 


but also for their programing: 
Zappa became the spiritual father 
of free-form radio on these rec- 
ords. Bits of dialogue, live-con- 
cert tapes, improvisations, paro- 
dies and compositions were art- 
fully mingled. 

Zappa was already using the 
Mothers similarly — often he 
found he could get certain out- 
rageous effects simply by ar- 
ranging the members’ favorite 
riffs (whether blowing a frenetic 
alto sax or talking about cars). He 
developed an elaborate..code of 
hand signals by which he could 
spontaneously conduct the play- 
ers in instant compositions, either 
to test rhythmic ideas or to over- 
whelm an audience with the 
Mothers’ idiosyncrasies. The best 
recorded examples of this ap- 
proach occur on Weasels Ripped 
My Flesh: the polyrhythmic 
‘Toads of the Short Forest’ and 
the wailing, laughing, hooting 
and jamming on “Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Sexually Aroused 
Gas Mask.” Instead of compos- 
ing with notes, Zappa was using 
characters — a practice also em- 
ployed by people like Braxton and 
Stockhausen. Zappa, however, 
was neither collaborating nor 


* conducting, but controlling — and 


the Mothers began to resent it. 
Moreover, they began to realize 
that this “genius” was more de- 
rivative than he had ever let on. 

Whenever he’s asked about his 
influences, Zappa answers with 





the curtness of long practice: 
“They’re all on the first album.” 
Printed in the centerfold of Freak 
Out is an exhaustive list of every- 
one whom Zappa felt had helped 
shape his musical and social 
views. He included classical com- 
posers like Igor Stravinsky and 
Edgard Varese, jazz men like Eric 


Dolphy and ‘50s R&B figures like 
Johnny “Guitar” Watson. He also 
listed the managers and entre- 
preneurs who brought rock to 
prominence (Brian Epstein, for 
instance), science fiction writers 
(Robert Sheckley), poets (Law- 
rence Ferlinghetti), artists (Salva- 
dor Dali), even Ernie Tosi, the 
vice-principal of his junior high 
school. Some of the more ob- 
scure names came to prominence 
later — Don Vliet had been a 
schoolmate of Zappa's before he 
emerged as Captain Beefheart. 
Just about every one of Zappa’s 
earlier “‘exsources’’ (his expres- 
sion for influences) appears in 
this catalogue. 

And they appear just about 
everywhere in Zappa’s music. 
“Fountain of Love,” from his ‘50s 
parody Ruben and the Jets, 
quotes the opening melody from 
The Rite of Spring over the doo- 
wap fade-out. A riff from Beef- 
heart’s “The Blimp” ends “’Didja 
Get Any Onya.”’ Varese refer- 
ences abound throughout the or- 
chestration of Lumpy Gravy and 
the tape work,of Only 
Money. The tape-splice tech- 
niques that Zappa used to as- 
semble his crazy-quilt albums es- 
pecially owed a great deal to Va- 
rese’s concept of ‘organized 
sound.” 

And at the same time, he was 
borrowing heavily from the band. 
If they showed him ideas they 
had, he’d listen and nod. But 
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when the new music came back 
(often Zappa wouldn’t even ap- 
pear, making Underwood, the 
most proficient sight-reader, re- 
hearse the band), these ideas 
would be incorporated in it. Don 
Preston supplied a lot of chord 
changes, Art Tripp a number of 
the rhythms, Ray Collins and 
Roy Estrada some of the lyrical 
incongruities. One dialogue bit on 
Uncle Meat, for instance, con- 
sists of Jim Black complaining 
about the group’s finances; 
Zappa happened to capture the 
argument on tape, and put it on 
the album. Tripp felt the most 
abused, and proclaimed: “His en- 
tire hazy, half-assed concept is 
the sum total of each individual 
thievery.” Beefheart, who later 
installed Tripp in his Magic Band, 
concurred: ‘If he does make some 
money, I hope he does+look back 
at some of those people like 
Jimmy Carl Black and Roy Es- 
trada and slips them a parcel of 
loot under their doors, because 
he’s used those people to get as 
far as he got.” 


* * * 


I happen to like music. I hap- 
pen to like making music and I 
happen to like controlling all as- 
pects of it so 1 can get a chance to 
view my own conceptions from 
whatever ex-source. 

— Frank Zappa 


A. the end of 1969, when re- 


spect for his artistic talents was at 
its acme, Zappa dissolved the 
Mothers and retreated into the 
basement of his Laurel Canyon 
home. Working in isolation, he 
evolved the operative concept of 
his career, which he called “the 
project/object’’: a catchall, 
megalomaniac conceit of repro- 
graming his autobiography. He 
explained, ‘The project/object 
contains plans and non-plans, 
also precisely calculated event- 
structures designed to accommo- 
date the mechanics of fate and all 
bonus statistical improbabilities 
attendant thereto... .’’ As he de- 
fined it, the totality of this 
‘““work’’ included every 
Zappa/Mothers album; every un- 
released tape; every concert or re- 
hearsal; every interview, article or 
press release; all of the associated 
movie and video-tape footage; 
plus pictures and assorted para- 
phernalia. The only intended 
audience, and the only compe- 
tent critic, was Zappa himself, be- 
cause no one else had access to 
every component. It was a lot of 
self-deluding folderol, of course. 
Moreover, the overriding con- 
cept justified his using for his 
own purposes any musician, ar- 
tist, critic or consumer he en- 
countered. 

Using this aesthetic defense, 
Zappa could portray all his work 
as the product of genius. By 
definition it all fit in, and by ex- 
tension, it was all great art — the 
doo-wop trivialities as well as the 
sophisticated counterpoints, 
sprung rhythms and ex- 
perimental timbres. All the ideas 
he’d absorbed found their place in 
the work, because they’d been 
part of his “environment.” He as- 
sembled everything into an ex- 
haustive 12-record set, but 
Warner Bros. wouldn't release it; 
Burnt Weenie Sandwich and 
Weasels Ripped My Flesh were 
selected from that material. 

The climax of the project/ob- 
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ject was 200 Motels, a fantasy 
cum documentary about touring 
America with the Mothers, whom 
he’d reformed in 1970 with blues- 
rock drummer Aynsley Dunbar, 
jazz pianist George Duke and the 
two lead singers from the Turtles, 
Mark Volman and Howard Kay- 
lan (a few of the old members also 
appeared in the film). Over the 
various subplots concerning road 
life (musicians trying to get high, 
laid or decently fed) the overrid- 
ing theme of the film is Zappa the 
controller. Played by Ringo Starr, 
he is shown following the band 
around with a tape recorder so he 
can absorb their ideas and write 
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them into his new music in his se- 
cret laboratory. At the end, he ap- 
pears in the flesh before the en- 
tire orchestra and cast, and be- 
gins to point rapidly and ran- 
domly at people, trying to ar- 
range a mega-improvisation by 
“turning people on and off like 
switches” (as Creem described it 
in its review of the film). Ironi- 
cally, the 200 Motels music is 
some of the best he’s ever done, 
but there’s a contemporary com- 
poser — Charles Ives, Krzysztof 
Penderecki, Roger Sessions or the 
ever-present Varese — looking 
over the shoulder of nearly every 
piece. 
” * * 


I am gross and perverted 

I'm obsessed ‘n’ deranged 

I have existed for years 

But very little has changed. 

— Frank Zappa, “I’m the Slime” 


I he 1971 model Mothers were 
heavier, in accordance with pre- 
vailing styles. Zappa was pleased 
that he now had experienced 
front men who could deliver his 
barbs and strangeness more ef- 
fectively. That they lacked the 
sensitivity and versatility of the 
old band apparently bothered him 
not a whit: he had them play 
“Dog Breath” and “Call Any 
Vegetable’ as flat-out boogies. 
Out of their penchant for stand- 
up comedy and their musical limi- 
tations, they devised a genre of 
performance music consisting of 
extended stories in song. Mothers 
Live at Fillmore East featured 
Kaylan as pop star trying to pick 
up: Volman as groupie by singing 
him/her his hit single, “Happy 
Together.” “Billy the Mountain” 
was a perverse fairy tale that 
elicited laughs with its gratuitous 
scatology and scattered refer- 
ences to the LA locale. The music 
to these extravaganzas was, by 
and large, lame — two-chord 


vamps, pop-ish choruses and 
cheesy sound effects predomin- 
ated. Nonetheless, these ram- 
bunctious events proved enor- 
mously popular with the out- 
rage-hungry audience. 

The other genre Zappa had be- 
gun working in was fusion mu- 
sic: jazz-styled heads and solos 
over a rock beat. The session mu- 
sicians he used between touring 
bands understood this perfectly. 
Hot Rats (1969) was the proto- 
type: three long tracks of hot 
solos over solid heavy riffs, three 
densely arranged and melodi- 
cally vague compositions. Grand 
Wazoo (1972) and Waka/Ja- 
waka (1972) incorporated several 
studio players, each overdubbed 
several times, into big bands un- 
der Zappa’s baton and arrange- 
ment. Jazz critics didn’t care for 
these records because they lacked 
the spontaneity of true jazz: 
Zappa’s rock fans missed the 
funny lyrics and couldn’t pene- 
trate the massed horns. Fusion 
musicians, however, picked up 
the fast-vamping style, the use of 
electronic instruments (Don Pres- 
ton returned to play a Moog solo 
on “Waka/Jawaka’’) and the slick 
musicianship, but they ignored 
the rhythmic intricacies of his 
writing, the gorgeous voicings he 
used (a flute and a baritone horn 
play a theme together at the end 
of ‘‘Waka/Jawaka,” a wonderful 
effect) and the caliber of his solos. 

Throughout his career, 
Zappa’a guitar work has been an 
identifiable trademark. When he 
began recording, his guitar-solo 
style used the pentatonic scales of 
the rhythm and blues guitarists 
he admired (the same ones who 
influenced Clapton, Richard, 
Kaukonen and others), but he de- 
livered these notes in torrents 
reminiscent of Coltrane’s sheets 
of sound. As the harmonic con- 
tent of his writing progressed, his 
solos followed at a distance: the 
tunes might have been complete 


12-tone, but the guitar licks gen- 
erally remained diatonic. In freer 
situations (“Invocation and Rit- 
ual Dance of the Young Pump- 
kin” from Absolutely Free, or 
“Nine Types of Industrial Pollu- 
tion’ from Uncle Meat), he would 
usually maintain a tonal center, 
but emphasize the second and 
fourth rather than the notes of 
triad. He also used the lower 
range of the guitar convincingly, 
even its bottom octave — some- 
thing few current rock guitarists 
can handle. 4 

His sense of rhythm may be his 
most consistently surprising at- 
tribute. The pulse behind his gui- 
tar breaks is usually quite regu- 
lar, but he might respond to it in 
bursts, lilts, syncopations, trip- 
lets and more arcane divisions of 
the beat. In the interview he gave 
Guitar Player's Steve Rosen, he 
admitted, ‘‘My solos are speech- 
influenced rhythmically .... It’s 
based on ideas of metrical bal- 
ance, long, sustained events ver- 
sus groupettoes that are happen- 
ing with a lot of notes on one 
beat.”’ In fact, “The hardest thing 
for me to do is play straight up 
and down .... I can sit around 
and play fives and sevens all day 
long with no sweat. But the min- 
ute I’ve got to go do-do-do-do, 
do-do-do-do it feels weird, it’s 
like wearing tight shoes.” He 
never stays with a steady 4/4 for 
long; in the solo passage of 
‘‘Waka/Jawaka’’ the rhythm 
slowly drifts from the regularity 
of the head into greater and 
greater degrees of swing, but sud- 
denly snaps back after the drum 
solo — another of Zappa’s magic 
transitions. 

In the last few years. Zappa's 
been playing faster, but with less 
imagination: there’s more riff- 
ing, more trills, stuttering on a 
note or a single gesture. Zappa is 
playing the.»."‘gmat-notes’” (his 
phrase for speed guitar) he de- 
spises, growing closét to the fu- 

4 


sionists for whom he denies all re- 
sponsibility. He helped create the 
speed craze, simply because he 
trained people to hear so fast. 
One of his favorite tape tech- 
niques was to speed up a_pas- 
sage to make it more lively and 
higher-pitched — listen to the 
“Uncle Meat Variations,” with its 
munchkin vocals; the musicians 
he works with now can easily 
play at such a pace in real time. 
He professes to hate it, but he 
uses it — most of his present pop 


‘songs’ include passages of high- 


speed riffing. And he certainly 
doesn’t intend to put brakes on 
his own playing. He defends him- 
self to interviewers these days by 
claiming, ‘I can say more in one 
4/4 guitar solo than most people 
can say on a whole album side.” 

In 1974 Zappa won his first 
gold record, for his studio album 
Apostrophe’. ‘‘Don’t Eat the 
Yellow Snow,” the hit single, was 
largely responsible for the LP’s 
success. Partly because its unas- 
suming guitar riff was turned into 
a puffy vocal hook, but mostly 
because of its bathroom humor, 
the song appealed to Zappa’s 
ever-younger audience. In fact, 
most of his current crowd-pleas- 
ers have these attributes: ‘‘Dinah- 
Moe Humm,” about a sexual en- 
counter with an ardent feminist; 
“Titties and Beer,” in which the 
singer sells his soul for the return 
of his bedmate and beverage; or 
“Punky’s Lips,” a fantasy of his 
drummer's about seducing one of 
the members of Angel. Some of 
the social commentary surfaces 
now and then (‘‘Disco Boy” 
points out the meat-market as- 
pect_of discos), but the heavy- 
metal. cliches that pass as music on 
his recent albums are hardly dif- 


‘ferent from the crap that once in- 


spired Zappa to say, ‘“The youth 
of America wouldn’t know good 
rock ‘n’ roll if it bit them in the 
ass.” 

The Mothers were originally 


construed to be Zappa‘s own rep- 
ertory ensemble, and he de- 
mands much from his musicians: 
technical proficiency, of course, 
and a dedication to match his 
own. He rehearses his band eight 
hours a day, and he’s been known 
to stay up all night. writing. He 
hires the best players he can find, 
drills them hard enough so that 
they get better, and isn’t sur- 
prised when they leave him for a 
better gig. Several of his alumni, 
notably George Duke, have be- 
come stalwarts of the fusion 
scene; Eddie Jobson left him af- 
ter a year to take the helm of UK. 

But I still find the original 
Mothers, the group as it was from 
1966 to ‘69, the best of his bands, 
even though he continues to bad- 
mouth them. Zappa knew them 
well enough to play them con- 
vincingly, and they knew him 
well enough to contribute intelli- 
gently. Maybe that was the rub: 
perhaps Zappa fears the notion of 
collaboration, wants to structure 
all of his professional relation- 
ships in such a way that he is al- 
ways in control. 

Under such circumstances, can 
Zappa not see how much control 
of his work he has lost? A band of 
hirelings, unsympathetic to his 
material and uninformed as to his 
purposes, could hardly do as good 
a job as a group of trusted, val- 
ued collaborators. An image that 
requires him to churn out caca- 
word songs and trite music, al- 
beit with the occasional amazing 
solo, can’t possibly offer any- 
thing close to the latitude of self- 
expression he enjoyed in the old 
days. Clearly a follower now in- 
stead of a leader — Sheik Yer- 
bouti parodies such hit-bound 
bands as the Bee Gees, Queen, 
ELP and even Peter Frampton — 
Zappa is clutching at his notor- 
iety, pandering to people’s ex- 
pectations, and producing music 
that. li it come from- anyone 


else, wold earn his contempt. @ 
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Ellington 


Continued from page 4 
baritone( added tremendous aural 
presence even when they didn’t 
solo. 

Ellington knew how much 
room to give these sidemen; by 
keeping their contributions brief 
and surrounding them with his 
vivid scoring, he made many 
sound more profound than they 
actually were. In return, Elling- 
ton relied on their particular 
timbre (and often on snatches of 
melody he heard them blow) to 
fashion his masterworks. 
Situations of this nature breed 
stability, and nine of the 14 side- 
men in the 1940 band could claim 
more than a decade of experience 
with Ellington. This stability 
broke down during World War II, 


, and in later years Ellington often 


settled for facsimiles of his de- 
parted stars rather than ac- 
quiring a new set of person- 
alities. Parts of the orchestra 
might remain constant 
(particularly the reed section from 
1955-'68), but never after the 
early ‘40s would the entire band 
be so reliable. 

Gushee remarks in his notes 
that ‘‘much of the merit of the 
1940 recordings resides in their 
brevity, compression, and 
economy .... A lot happens in 


very little time.’’ These qualities 
often were lost in later works, and 
to the extent that they were, 
Ellington was the victim of his 
own success and ambition as well 
as of technological progress. The 
suites and sacred concerts of the 
‘50s and ‘60s, spread over one or 
more sides of an album, rarely de- 
liver the continued surprise and 
impact of the comparative minia- 
tures Ellington tailored to the 
confines of the 78 rpm record. 


B., Ellington remained more 
reliable than his sidemen, and it is 
really the arrival of three parti- 
cular musicians that make the 
1940-'42 recordings special. To 
my mind, tenor saxophonist Ben 
Webster is. the most imposing 
soloist ever to blow in Ellington's 
band, an improviser who outdis- 
tanced all of his compatriots 
(including Hodges, one of his in- 
fluences) in combining tone, tech- 
nigue, imagination and _ soul. 
Others in the band seemed to fit 
snugly into small solo spaces; 
Webster was allowed more room 
and even then seemed con- 
stricted. 

Like Webster, bassist Jimmy 
Blanton joined Ellington at the 
close of 1939. In his brief tenure 
(he died of tuberculosis in 1942, 
at age 21), Blanton proved to be 
the most innovative instru- 
mentalist in the history of the 


Orchestra. His conception of bass 
— faster, cleaner and more 
melodically daring than any pre- 
viously heard on the instrument, 
without sacrificing rhythmic mo- 
mentum — enriched the en- 
sembles, fortified the often lag- 
gardly swing of guitarist Fred 
Guy and drummer Sonny Greer, 
and added a dazzling new voice 
that Ellingston went so far as to 
feature in piano-bass duets. 

The contribution of the third 
newcomer is harder to pin down 
in these 1940 performances, but 
there is no doubt that Billy Stray- 
horn was already having an im- 
pact on Ellington. The great com- 


‘positions credited to Strayhorn 


(“Take the ‘A’ Train,” ‘‘Chelsea 
Bridge,” “Johnny Come Lately,’’ 
etc.) would begin appearing in 
1941, though Strayhorn was 
spelling Ellington as band pianist 
and contributing arrangements at 
least a year earlier. Gushee asks 
why the 1940 RCA material is, on 
the whole, so much more adven- 
turous than the music Ellington 
recorded for Columbia the pre- 
vious year. Perhaps the presence 
of his young alter ego inspired 
new and daring thoughts. 

A final point before moving to 
the performances. Many of the 
techniques Ellington employed in 
these tracks, and would continue 
to employ throughout his career, 
were not particularly radical in 
1940. The extensive use of muted 


brass is altogether traditional, as 
was the reliance on Barney 
Bigard’s clarinet (an instrument 
that was already being phased out 
in the Count Basie band and 
would lose popularity quickly 

- after the war, but which re- 
mained central to the Ellington 
sound until his death). Structu- 
rally, 32-bar song form and the 
blues were the rule; in fact, blues 
impressions were often created in 
passages that don’t conform ‘to 
the standard 12-bar pattern. 
Music of such richness deserves 
specific attention, and I hope the 
following comments, while 
hardly exhaustive, will suggest 
the complexity of Ellington’s 
achievement. 


* ca * 


4 


ack the Bear.” Basically a 
blues, but with one 32-bar chorus 
and a recurring transition phrase 
by the saxes. Ellington “deflects” 
a melodic idea by introducing 
new material, only to pick up the 
original thought later; he also 
places under Nanton’s trombone 
solo a rolling figure that suggests 
a train (a classic blues subject and 
one of Ellington’s favorites). 
Blanton is phenomenal when he 
asserts himself at the close; note, 
too, how the flexibility of his 
walking line in the-first chorus, in 
contrast to the simple riffs of the 
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sections, adds a new dimension. 


‘‘Ko-Ko’’ (two takes). 
Structurally straightforward 
(seven blues choruses sur- 
rounded by intro and tag), but as 
emotionally complex as anything 
Ellington recorded. Trombonists - 
Tizol and Nanton play one after 
the other, highlighting their dif- 
ferences (the chanting brass 
under the latter again suggests a 
train), and Ellington’s solo 
insertions are as “outside” as any 
piano recorded at the time. The 
various orchestral colors build to 
an ecstatic final chorus, with the 
mysterious opening figure by 
Carney and the trombones re- 
turning to a final ambiguity. 
Nanton’s two choruses growl in a 
mixture of tenderness and men- 
ace, especially on the superior 
originally issued take. 

‘Morning Glory.”” Though the 
melody on this song may be a bit 
ripe, the lazy mood suits the 
pursed sound of Rex Stewart's 
cornet. I like the mixed messages 
in the saxophone passage; their 
sultriness is a bit too jaunty to be 
taken seriously. 

“Conga Brava.” A. Latin-ish 
piece, co-authored by Tizol, with a 
complex 54-bar chorus (a 20- 
measure melody repeated once, 
with an eight-bar bridge and six- 
bar conclusion). There is some 
daring tenor by Webster (Gushee 
claims that Webster's lost, yet to 
my mind what he does resembles 
what we now call modal impro- 
vising), but the sections steal the 
show. Muted trumpets tease 
Tizol’s opening statement, reeds 
swish while Stewart blows an ob- 
bligato, then the brass shout out ; 
some broad, self-consciously hot 
swing figures. The track is, 
among other things, a satirical 
masterpiece. 

“Concerto for Cootie.’” Gushee 
and Andre Hodeir differ in their 
description of how this piece is 
structured, and repeated lis- 
tening to its complex twists and 
turns does not resolve their 
debate. Imbedded in this com- 
positional tour de force, with its 
main strain carrying the seed of 
the pop tune “Do Nothin’ ‘Till 
You Hear from Me,” are, again, 
allusions to the blues. Trumpeter 
Cootie Williams is superb in a 
variety of muted voices, but when 
he returns for his open horn solo 
at what Gushee calls the B 
section, it’s like hearing the sun 
rise. Williams manages to place 
his contrasting ‘moods against 
each other as he enters the home 
stretch. 


“M 
e and You.” As this 


trite ditty shows, Ellington the 
pop. tunesmith was far from 
infallible. Ivie Anderson sings 
with her famous reserve, and there 
are solos by Lawrence Brown, 
Hodges and Bigard. Sonny 
Greer’s drumming is noticably 
stiff, though Blanton compen- 
sates. 

“Cotton Tail.” No problem 
with the rhythm section here, as 
the band romps on an “I Got 
Rhythm” variant. Webster later 
claimed authorship of the melody 
and the darting sax chorus, both 
of which sound almost boppish, 
and while there are solo spots for 
Williams, Carney and Ellington, 
this really is Webster’s show. Just 
to spice things up a bit more, 
Ellington omitted the last four 
bars of the first chorus, and 
turned the first eight of the third 
chorus into a harmonic sus- 
pension. 

‘‘Never No Lament’ aka 
‘Don’t Get Around Much 
Anymore.” A justifiably popular 
tune. Johnny Hodges, whose alto 
remains too sweet for my taste, 
shows why he was such a valued 
melodic interpreter, though I’m 
more impressed with the greater 
bite in the passages by Brown 
and, especially, Williams. There is 
a wealth of supportive detail in 
this seemingly simple piece, even 
by Ellington standards. 

‘‘Dusk.’’ This sunset is 
distinctly indigo. After a subdued 

Continued on page 22 
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Continued from page 20 
opening chorus, Stewart plays a 
solo that is heartfelt and properly 
dusky. Odd interjections from the 
piano and striking harmonic com- 
binations provide color to the 
straightforward form. 
“Bojangles.’’ Ellington and 
Blanton set an appropriate tap 
mood in this tribute to dancer Bill 
Robinson. Carney’s baritone 
seems to lead the reeds, then the 
brass punch out a second riff 
reminiscent of ‘“King Porter 
Stomp.’’ Characteristically, 
Webster takes a chorus to him- 
self, while Bigard tucks and rolls 
over the concluding ensemble. 
“A Portrait of Bert Williams.” 
Basically a 16-bar blues with a 
pungent melody. Ellington 
creates something of a maze by 
shifting the lead among Stewart, 
Bigard and Nanton and 
apparently returning to the tune’s 
bridge at odd moments. If you're 
looking for discrete choruses 
you're bound to be confused, but 
the musical effect is seamless. 
‘Blue Goose.” One of the last 
recordings featuring Hodges on 
soprano sax (a horn! wish he had 
played more often). As Gushee 
notes, the main melody is close to 
“Stardust.’’ Carney, Williams and 
Brown interpret it, with a brief 


interlude going to Webster. 

“Harlem Airshaft.’’ Ellington 
supposedly'was out of touch with 
the swing era, though you could 
never prove it by this muscular 
workout on an “In the Mood’’- 
type riff. After an introduction 
full of seemingly premature 
modulations, the piece turns into 
a blues-tinged exercise without 
restoring to blues structure. The 
ensemble dynamics, and Cootie 
Williams's breaks in the second 
chorus, are outstanding, 

“At a Dixie Roadside 
Unlike Gushee, I find the 
“‘Swanee River’’ quote an appro- 
priate and funny introduction. 
Stewart and Carney play well, 
and there is a chorus by Ivie An- 
derson on this sappy tune (not an 
Ellington composition). Why 
does Greer appear to do his most 
obtrusive drumming on the vocal 
tracks? 

‘All Too Soon.’” When I first 
played this track I was convinced 
it had been included out of se- 
quence. Then Gushee’s notes 
confirmed that what I thought 
was Ray Nance’s violin (Nance 
joined in 1941) behind Lawrence 
Brown was actually an alto sax. 
Brown's trombone is duly for- 
lorn on the opening chorus, but 
he is blown away by Ben 
Webster's quietly passionate 
tenor. The trumpets, which coyly 
taunt Webster throughout the 
second chorus, suggest a train 


once again, yet this time it’s a 
slow freight. 

“Rumpus in Richmond.” Here 
the train whistles and chugs, as 
harmonically ascending brass 
break against the riffing reed 
section. Bigard and Brown are at 
their most aggressive; Williams 
breathes his usual fire in and out 
of mute. 

“Sepia Panorama” (two takes). 
An encyclopedic blues master- 
piece in pyramid form, with 


@ight- and 16-bar interludes 
iner.’ rain central choruses by 


Ellington (breaks by Blanton) 
and, yes, Webster. Carney, Tizol 
and Williams are the other 
soloists, and they are beyond re- 
proach. Blanton’s triplets sound 
revolutionary, even as the main 
sax strain harks back to 
Ellington’s 1928 opus ‘‘The 
Mooche.” 

“In a Mellotone.” A simple 
tune that gains substance through 
the variety. of its detail. The 
opening chorus has muted trom- 
bones adding a flowing com- 
mentary to the reeds’ simple riff 
(again, Carney seems to lead); 
with Blanton a rock beneath it all. 
Williams has the second chorus, 
growing funkier as the saxes turn 
more virtuosic unisons around 
him. Hodges catches the heat and 
follows with his most verbose and 
driving work on the album. 

“Warm Valley’ (two takes). 
Ellington’s piano introduction is 


breathtaking and far more 
moving than the“ vaguely sac- 
charine melody (which antici- 
pates Dizzy Gillespie’s ‘‘Con 
Alma’’). I love Gushee’s descrip- 
tion of Hodge’s ballad playing as 
detumescent, and share his be- 
wilderment as to why the first 
take wasn’t originally chosen for 
release — it has fresher solos by 
Hodges and Stewart and a much 
more striking eight bars for the 
ensemble. 


E llington/Blanton duets: ‘’Pit- 
ter Panther Patter,” “Body and 
Soul,” “Sophisticated Lady” and 
“Mr. J.B. Blues’’ (in two takes). 
The agility, resonance and imagi- 
nation Blanton displays on these 
performances, both plucking and 
with the bow, assure his immor- 
tality, and even his flashiest mo- 
ments reveal great depth of 
feeling. ‘’Pitter’ is a delightful 
Ellington original that could pass 
for a Waller piece, while ‘’Sophis- 
ticated Lady’ features consum- 
mate arco work. 

‘The Flaming Sword.’’ Gushee 
questions whether this rousing 
Latin number works, but I like 
the various extrovert touches, 
such as the opening brass rev- 
eille, and the darkly colored har- 
monies of the bridge lend an at- 
tractive ambiguity to the work. 
Ellington sounds intentionally 
anachronistic here, and has great 
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fun in the process. 

“Across the Track Blues.” A 
study in compressed pyramidal 
sturcturing, as Ellington deploys 
his troops adroitly. In five blues 
choruses we get a quiescent 
Bigard over just the rhythm 
section, Stewart answered by cry- 
ing trombones, a shout chorus for 
the reeds, Brown accompanied by 
suddenly penitent saxes, and 
Bigard in soaring voice with wa- 
wa brass accompaniment. Pro- 
foundly simple, and difficult to 
improve upon. 

“Chloe.” This classic piece of 
camp gives Ellington ample opor- 
tunity to exploit individual 
voices, as he passes the lead 
among Nanton, Bigard and 
Brown at the outset. Williams's 
overwrought pathos, the swag- 
gering brass on the out chorus, 
and Ellington’s final arpeggio 
seem to mock the tune, while 
Webster plays it straight in his 
solo. 

“I Never Felt This Way 
Before.” Herb Jeffries is another 
overly proper vocalist, but at least 
he’s working with a good song. 
The surrounding instrumental 
sections are fascinating, with a 
misleading drawing-room-piano 
intro, several delicate ensemble 
voicings, and good solos by 
Brown, Webster and Wallace 
Jones, the third man in the 
trumpet section. 

‘Sidewalks of New York.” 
Given the chronological format, 
the album ends with a whimper. 
One of the few ordinary tracks in 
the collection, this affords good 
work by Bigard and Blanton, 
more tired drumming from Greer, 
and another reminder of how 
important Carney was to the reed 
section. 


* + + 


ee 80th birthday was 
widely celebrated in April, and 
the fifth anniversary of his death 
was marked last week. It is only 
fitting, then, that 1979 is 
developing into a prime year for 
Besides the 
Quintessence and Smithsonian 
reissues, Columbia has released 
Unknown Session, a 1960 septet 
date that. compensates for its 
extremely easygoing nature by in- 
cluding several valuable Elling- 
ton songs (‘‘Don’t You Know I 
Care?”, ‘‘Black Beauty”) that are 
often overlooked. Up in Duke’s 
Workshop, on Pablo, collects 
unissued material recorded 
between 1969-’72 (at least I think 
these are the dates — the credits 
are hopelessly confused). While 
none of this material is essential, 
the writing’ remains pungent and, 
as usual, there is a lot of blues. 
The Smooth One (Verve) 
presents two previously un- 
released Johnny Hodges sessions 
from 1959 and ’60 with various 
past, present and future Ellington 
band members featured. Blues, 
though of a less complex nature, 
is also the staple here, and the am- 
biance is easy to take. Ode to 
Duke Ellington, Dollar Brand’s 
1973 solo piano tribute, has final- 
ly been released domestically by 
Inner City, and is as beautifully 
brittle as any of his earlier 
albums. Before the year is out, we 
should also see the reappearance 
of the 1955 Thelonious Monk 
Plays Duke Ellington as part of a 
Milestone twofer, and the four- 
record Ella Fitzgerald Sings the 
Duke Ellington Songbook from 
1957 (accompanied in part by 
Ellington’s Orchestra) on Verve. 
Duke Ellington 1940 will 
remain the major event, however. 
It should be heard by all who 
claim to be interested in Ameri- 
can music — especially those who 
think they don’t like big bands or 
music created before they were 
born. The only excuse for passing 
it up is not knowing where to find 
it; so nota bene: the album is 
available for $9.99 from 


‘Smithsonian Customer Service, 


Box 10230, Des Moines, Iowa 
50336. And while you’re at it, put 
in an advance request for Duke 
Ellington 1941. * 
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BRUNCH, 
LUNCH, 
OR DINNER 
UNDER 
GLASS. 


Egss Faneuil. 


A Cricket Club. 
Or Boston Scrod. 

In our new glass-enclosed 
Palm Court. 
Where every table is 
near a window. 


Faneuil Hall Marketplace. Breakfast, Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 227-3434 











In France, they say if you want to 
build a truly great restaurant, you find a truly 
great Chef and build it around him. 
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Bruce Gardner, Chef. 
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In search 
of the perfect 
martini 


by F.S. Frail 


eT here is something about a martini,” Ogden Nash 
wrote. Besides its ‘‘tingle remarkably pleasant,” the 
martini has this mystique, and physical elegance — 
dewy, shimmering paleness in frosted, long-stemmed cocktail 
glasses — is only part of it. Its status as fuel of the Jazz Age, 
antidote to real life in sputnik-era suburbia, preferred drink of 
the rich and famous (from Auntie Mame and FDR to James 
Bond and Gerald Ford), is another part. But the “‘something”’ 
that sets it apart from and above other cocktails is the contro- 
versy the martini has stirred for the past 50 years. 

There are two kinds of martini drinkers: mere fans and fanat- 
ics. The latter not only drink martinis, they devote their lives to 
the things, convinced that cherishing the martini is a form of 
preserving civilization. At the center of each martini-ite’s devo- 
tion is the conviction that only he or she knows the true formu- 
la, the proper ritual, for making the revered potation. Martini- 
ites share one characteristic — they all love to debate the ques- 
tion of what liquors martinis should contain and in what pro- 
portions, and how they should be mixed, garnished and served. 

Ironically, there never has been one official way of making 
martinis. Today the ‘‘classic’’ dry martini is a mixture of gin 
and dry or French vermouth, but it was not ever thus. 

Legend has it that a German opera composer, Johan Paul 
Aegidus Schwartzendorf, aka Martini, invented the drink some 
200 years ago. Aware, no doubt, that the catchy tunes he wrote 
would not outlive him (quick, hum a few bars of ‘Pleasures of 
Love”), he sought immortality through liquor, and, perhaps be- 
cause he possessed wisdom enough not to name it the Schwartz- 
endorf, his concoction has carried on his name at least. His 
martini was composed of genever (an early form of gin), dry 
white wine and a jot of cinnamon. American tourists returning 
to the US from European watering holes brought back JPA’s 
songs in their hearts and the recipe for his cocktail in their heads. 
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By the mid-19th century, then, recipes for the martini were 
making the rounds in America. In How to Mix Drinks, or the 
Bon-Vivant’s Companion (first published in 1862), author-bar- 
tender Jerry Thomas gave a recipe for the ‘martinez cocktail” 
that got the essential ingredients — gin and vermouth — right, 
but also called for bitters, maraschino liqueur and gum syrup. 

Given this sort of promotion, the martini understandably 
took time to catch on, but by the time of Prohibition, it had 
been streamlined enough to attract a following. The peculiar 
qualities of bathtub gin and bootleg whiskeys — namely, that 
they were nearly undrinkable straight — also made mixed 
drinks more popular, thus encouraging the martini. It’s been 
going strong ever since. 

But with celebrity status came controversy. In the past 40 
years, dozens of articles written by martini “‘experts” have pur- 
ported to declaim the last word on how the cocktail should be 
made. At the center of the controversy has been the dispute 
about the proper proportions of gin and vermouth. 

Before World War I, the formula was two parts gin to one 
part vermouth; from the °20s to the ’50s, it was 4:1. In 1951, 
Bernard DeVoto, the “Easy Chair” columnist for Harper's 
magazine for many years, laid down the law — the proper pro- 
portion was 3.7:1, or 4:1 for the mathematically slow. Twenty- 
seven years later, Gourmet magazine published a recipe for the 
‘classic’? martini that called for three ounces of gin and a mere 
‘“‘dash”’ of vermouth. At the Ritz-Carlton bar, martinis have 
been made for years following the formula of one quarter-ounce 
of Noilly Prat imported vermouth to two ounces of 90-proof 
American High and Dry gin. Frank Hourihan of the Ritz 
claims its martinis have received many compliments — “It’s 
the best martini in town.” 

On the other hand, Hourihan also acknowledges that ‘‘no one 

Continued on page 14 
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by Sheryl Julian 


id you ever wonder what those elegantly dressed folks 
D under the tent at someone’s spring garden party are be- 

ing served? The truth is, the people are usually more ele- 
gant than the food. And the food too often looks better than it 
tastes. 

Here is a cold poached-chicken dish set on a bed of rice-and- 
vegetable salad, some scallop-stuffed zucchini, and a chocolate- 
mousse cake to serve to a dozen in the style to which you will 
want to become accustomed. 


Chaudfroid de poulet au riz 
(Cold poached chicken with rice salad) 
Serves twelve 

Chaudfroids go back a couple of centuries, to a time when a 
marquis had to leave a banquet and returned to find that his hot 
(chaud) food had turned completely cold (froid), but had re- 
mained delicious. So began the fashion that has graced ban- 
quet tables since. Here is the simplest chaudfroid, made with 
mayonnaise held with gelatin. If you can bone the chicken 
breasts yourself, you can save about 75 cents per pound, so give 
it a try. 

12 large halves of chicken breast (about 8 pounds total), 
boned; 

About | tablespoon oil; 

About | quart well-flavored chicken stock; 

3/4 cup cold water; 

| envelope unflavored gelatin; 

2 cups (homemade if possible) mayonnaise; 

1/4 cup sour cream; 
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Salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste. 
To decorate: 
Several spring onion (scallion) tops, sliced thinly lengthwise 
and blanched for 30 seconds; 
Handful unblanched almonds, sliced; 
1 black olive, diced. 
For the rice salad: 
1% cups long-grain white rice; 
2 cups shelled fresh peas or | 24-ounce package frozen peas; 
4 green peppers, cored, seeded and diced; 
4 stalks celery, halved lengthwise and thinly sliced; 
1 long European cucumber, quartered lengthwise and sliced; 
Handful of parsley, finely chopped; 
1/3 cup white-wine vinegar; 
1 cup high-quality oil; 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste; 
2 teaspoons dry mustard. 


Fold the sides of each chicken breast under. Use the oil to 
grease lightly the bottom and sides of two large skillets. Set the 
breasts in and pour over enough stock just to cover them (add 
water if you need more liquid). 

Bring this just to the boil, put the heat on its lowest setting, 
cover the skillets and poach the breasts gently for 35 minutes, 
or until they are firm to the touch. Lift out the breasts and set 
them on a rack ina jelly-roll pan; refrigerate them until they are 
very cold (if you haven’t pulled the skin off the chicken al- 
ready, do so before you refrigerate it). 

Put the water in a small pan, sprinkle the gelatin over it and 








Eric A. Roth 








let it sit for five minutes. Then dissolve the gelatin over gentle 
heat without letting the water boil. Let this mixture sit until it’s 
cool, but still liquid. 

Whisk the mayonnaise and sour cream with salt and pepper 
to taste. Whisk in the cooled gelatin and stir the mixture for a 
few minutes, until it thickens. With a large metal spoon, coat 
each breast with the sauce. If it gets too thick while you are 
coating the chicken, thin it with a teaspoon of water, but work 
as quickly as you can. 

Use the spring onion tops, sliced almonds and olive to make 
flower decorations on the breasts and refrigerate them. 

For the rice salad: bring a large kettle of water to the boil, 
sprinkle in the rice, return the water to the boil, and cook the 
rice steadily, uncovered, for 12 minutes, or until it’s tender. 
Drain everything into a colander, punch holes in the rice with 
the end of a spoon, and leave it for 10 minutes. 

Drop the peas into boiling water and return the water to the 
boil. Cook fresh peas three minutes, frozen peas one minute. 
Drain the peas and rinse them with cold water. In a very large 
basin, mix the peas, rice, peppers, celery, cucumber and pars- 
ley together. Whisk the vinegar, oil, salt, pepper and dry mus- 
tard together and stir this mixture into the rice with your hand. 
Taste it for seasoning and arrange it on a very large platter. 

Arrange the chicken breasts on top of the rice and refrig- 
erate them until you serve them. 

Note: if you are preparing this in advance, do not mix the 
peas with the salad until a few hours before you serve the dish 
(they will turn olive green); you can, however, do all the other 
steps a day ahead and assemble everything else several hours 





before you're going to eat. 


Zucchini stuffed with scallops and vegetables 
Serves twelve 
6 medium zucchini; 
1 large red pepper, cored and shredded; 
12 cherry tomatoes, sliced; 
3/4 pound sea scallops; 
1/3 cup dry vermouth mixed with 1/3 cup water; 
2 tablespoons white-wine vinegar; 
1/3 cup high-quality oil; 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste; 
1/2 cup heavy cream; 
Parsley sprigs (for garnish). 


Bring a large pan of water to the boil, drop in the zucchini 
whole and return the water to the boil. Cook the zucchini stead- 
ily for four minutes, or until they are tender, and then drain 
them and rinse them with cold water. Trim the ends and halve 
the zucchini lengthwise, scoop out the seeds with a teaspoon and 
discard them. Arrange a mound of red pepper at one end of 
each zucchini half and some sliced tomatoes at the other. 

Put the scallops into a saucepan with the vermouth and 
water. Bring this just to the boil, remove it from the heat, cover 
it, and let the scallops sit in the liquid for 10 minutes, turning 
them over after five. 

Lift out the scallops (reserve the liquid) and refrigerate them 
until they’re cool. Slice them into rounds and arrange the slices 

Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 9 
in the zucchini shells. Set the shells on platters and refrigerate 
them until you serve them. 

Boil down the liquid from the scallops to a volume of two 
tablespoons, taking no notice that it will burn at the edges as it 
reduces. Let it cool for five minutes, then whisk in the vinegar, 
oil, salt and pepper and the cream in a slow stream. With your 
whisk, scrape off the burnt edges on the side of the pan and 
whisk them into the sauce. Transfer the sauce to a measuring 
cup. 

Just before serving the stuffed zucchini, garnish the platters 
with the parsley and pour a thin band of sauce into each zuc- 
chini shell. 


Chocolate cake with chocolate- mousse filling 
Serves twelve 

I’ve been working on various versions of this dessert for a 
long time. The one presented below is simple to make, layer and 
assemble. The finished product — glazed with a perfectly 
smooth, shiny coating of chocolate — is very professional-look- 
ing. I like to decorate it with whipped cream, but then I can’t re- 
sist gilding the lily. 
To prepare the pan: 

2 tablespoons unsalted butter or solid vegetable shortening, 
melted; 

| tablespoon all-purpose flour. 
For the batter: 

3/4 cup all-purpose flour; 

1/4 cup unsweetened cocoa powder; 

Pinch of salt; 

3 extra-large eggs; 

1/2 cup sugar. 
For the mousse filling: 

8 ounces (8 squares) semisweet chocolate or |'2 cups semi- 
sweet-chocolate morsels; 

1/4 cup water; 
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~ Chocolate-mousse cake 
decorated with whipped cream 


1 tablespoon dry instant coffee; 

4 egg yolks; 

1/2 cup unsalted butter, at room temperature; 

2 tablespoons dark rum. 
For the glaze: 

4 ounces (4 squares) semisweet chocolate or 1/2 cup semi- 
sweet-chocolate morsels; 

1/3 cup water; 

1/2 cup heavy cream, whipped until stiff with | teaspoon con- 
fectioners’ sugar (for decorating — optional); 

1 tablespoon chocolate sprinkles (if using whipped cream). 


Set the oven at 350 degrees. Use a nine-inch layer-cake pan 
or French moule a manque (measure it across the wide end). 
Grease it with the unsalted butter or shortening, then line the 
bottom with a circle of waxed paper, grease the paper and dust 
the pan with flour. Tap out the excess and set the pan aside. 

For the batter: sift the flour, cocoa and salt three times onto 
waxed paper. Sift it a fourth time if the cocoa has not com- 
pletely mixed with the flour. 

Beat the eggs in an electric mixer until they’re broken up. 
Beat in the sugar and continue beating the mixture at high 
speed for 15 minutes, or until it leaves a thick ribbon trail on it- 
self when the beaters are lifted. 

With a large metal spoon, fold ha/f the flour mixture into the 
batter until it is almost incorporated. Then fold in the remain- 
ing flour mixture until no pockets of dry ingredients are visible 
when you lift the batter from the very bottom of the bowl. Pour 
this mixture into the pan and tap it once gently on the table. 
Bake the cake in the preheated oven for 35 minutes, or until the 
top springs back when it’s pressed lightly. Leave the cake on the 
counter for five minutes, then run a knife around the sides of the 
pan. Dredge your counter with some granulated sugar (not 
listed in ingredients above) and turn the cake out onto it. Let it 
cool completely (this cake is not very high, so don’t think 
you've goofed). 

For the mousse filling: melt the choco- 
late with the water and the coffee over 
gentle heat. Turn off the heat and beat in 
the egg yolks, one by one; then add the 
butter in pieces and stir in the rum. Leave 
this mixture at room temperature, stir- 
ring it occasionally, for 40 minutes, or 
until it thickens to the consistency of a 
frosting. 

With a long serrated-edged knife, cut 
the cake into three layers (if you’re not 
very good at this, make two layers). Set 
one layer on a cake plate and then sand- 
wich the mousse filling between the 
layers, leaving the top of the cake un- 
covered. Tuck strips of waxed paper 
under the bottom of the cake. 

For the glaze: melt the chocolate in the 
water over gentle heat until it’s smooth. 
Stir it over a bowl of ice until it has the 
consistency of thick, heavy cream. With 
a ladle, pour the glaze on top of the cake 
and use a metal palette knife to smooth 
the top and glaze the sides. Refrigerate 
the cake for one hour, or until it’s set. 
Run a knife along the bottom of the cake 
to cut the glaze from the waxed paper, 
and then pull away the strips of paper. 
Refrigerate the cake until you’re ready to 
serve it, at which point you should cut it 
into thin wedges. 

If you’re decorating the cake, make as 
many rosettes ef whipped cream on top 
of the cake as will fit (preferably 12), and 
dust the cake with chocolate sprinkles. 
Refrigerate it. oO 
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_ We named it Cossack. 

_ A hickory-filtered vodka, 
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the Old World. 
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A guide to Boston's outdoor cafes 


by Jon Klarfeld 
he greening of Boston and environs accomplished, the 
[ thoughts of many a lass and lad turn toward fair- 
weather pleasures, one of which is dining out. Let us de- 
fine our terms. In this case, out means just what it says — to 
wit, outside. 

There is, of course, the school of thought which holds it ridic- 
ulous to brave the outdoors when one can take advantage of 
centuries of progress and eat inside, in relative comfort — pro- 
tected from the elements, the insects, one’s fellow man and the 
pollutants that said progress has produced. 

But the urge to eat or drink close to the climate remains 
strong, and as the crocus wanes and lawns grow greener, the 
sidewalk cafes and garden dining areas come out of winter hid- 
ing, another sign of the triumph of the vernal equinox, the in- 


evitability of the summer solstice. The Druids used to mark 
such events by doing arcane things at Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Plain. Around here, one settles for eating light lunches under 
umbrellas on Newbury Street. 

From the point of view of the restaurateur, there is one major 
problem with outdoor dining. The very weather that entices cus- 
tomers to the al fresco cafe can turn surly and wet in a mo- 
ment, driving these customers to seek shelter elsewhere or to 
move indoors, taxing the facilities to their limit. With this in 
mind, a number of restaurants now seek the best of all possible 
worlds by effecting a compromise between outdoor pleasures 
and indoor climate control. These places provide garden set- 
tings, outdoor ambiance and balmy breezes, all of this under 
that modern architectural miracle, a roof. 

Both the enclosed garden and the 





traditional sidewalk cafe have their ad- 





herents. Whatever your feeling about 


























trends, you will have ample choices. 
* * * 

Voyagers, 45'2 Mt. Auburn Street, Cam- 
bridge; 354-1718; open Tuesday through 
Sunday from 6 to 10 p.m.; full liquor li- 
cense; Master Charge, Visa, American 
Express. 

The roof garden at this jewel-like little 
restaurant is enclosed and used year- 
round. During fair seasons, the windows 
are opened to the Cambridge zephyrs; in 
all weather, the greenhouse effect is 
maintained by a profusion of hanging 
and potted plants, a fountain or two and 
natural light. The same imaginative and 
well-prepared (if somewhat high-priced) 
menu one finds indoors is available in the 
garden, which seats about 25. Service is 
warm and competent and there is the 
added feature of occasional perform- 
ances by the restaurant’s resident harpist. 

Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Street, Water- 
town; 923-1210; open Monday through 
Saturday from 6 to I1 p.m.; wine li- 
cense; Master Charge and Visa. 

Considered by many the finest small 
French restaurant in the Boston area, Le 
Bocage has recently expanded its ca- 
pacity by opening an all-weather garden 
dining area, replete with flowering plants 
and wide windows opening on an out- 
door garden. During fine weather, the 
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Martini 


Continued from page 6 

has ever complained about there being 
too little vermouth in the martini.”’ Over 
the past 25 years, the trend has been tow- 
ard the driest of dry martinis, virtually 
straight gin. One bartender stated that 
“asking for a martini is now a polite, 
genteel way of asking for straight gin or 
vodka. People don’t really want the tra- 
ditional cocktail. Some joke about wav- 
ing the vermouth bottle in the direction 
of the glass, but it seems the less ver- 
mouth there is, the more compliments I 
get.” 

Another observer of the bar scene 
speculates that “the martini is breaking 
down into its original components. Gin, 
in fact, all ‘white goods’ (gin, rum and, of 
course, vodka), are in demand for drink- 
ing straight, and vermouth, both dry and 
sweet, is increasingly popular as a drink 
in its own right.” 

Others believe, however, that the fu- 
ture of the martini lies in its embellish- 
ment rather than in deconstruction, an 
idea that makes martini traditionalists 
writhe. In Wines and Spirits, Alec 
Waugh notes that as far back as the ’20s, 
‘““one would order a dry martini with a 
‘dash’ — the dash being absinthe, not bit- 
ters. As the martini in England was then 
composed of one-half gin to one-half 
French vermouth, it will be appreciated 
that the mixture did need enlivening.” 
Absinthe is now illegal in most coun- 
tries, but Pernod and bitters find their 
way into martinis, and Californians, 
bless their iconoclastic souls, jazz up 
their martinis with Scotch. 

But the bitterest brew of all, for mar- 
tini purists, is that which substitutes 
vodka for gin. Alcohol snobs regard 
vodka as the lowest of liquors, profess- 
ing nothing but contempt for any spirit 
that lacks color, odor and taste. Fans of 
vodka, however, claim that its very neu- 
trality makes it an excellent liquor, espe- 
cially for mixed drinks. Whatever vod- 
ka’s intrinsic merits or demerits may be, 
martini-ites with a classical bent find 
vodka’s presence in their favorite drink 
sacrilege. 

Besides the questions of what and how 
much of what martinis should be made 
of, there’s the never-ending ‘to stir” de- 
bate. One side says that stirring bruises 
the gin, the other maintains that even 
shaking the mixture does no harm. Said 
DeVoto, ‘‘Gin and vermouth are self-re- 
liant liquors, stable, of stout heart .... 
The gin will take all that you are capable 
of giving it, and so will the vermouth.” 

Then there’s the straight-up versus on- 
the-rocks controversy. Martinis straight 
up tend to turn tepid before you’ve fin- 
ished them off, but on the rocks, the liq- 
uor is diluted as the ice melts, making the 
drink equally loathsome. One can either 

Continued on page 16 
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order martinis on the rocks and fish out 
the offending ice before it can follow its 
natural bent toward dissolution (a rather 
uncouth, if practical, method), or drink 
them straight up fast. 

And then there’s the difference of opin- 
ion over making martinis beforehand, 
and the discussions about the proper gar- 
nishes. All the debate about how to make 
martinis may finally be academic, 
though, because it’s pretty obvious that 
the martini is a dying species. Although 
established bars such as the Ritz’s and 
Locke-Ober’s report that the martini still 
outsells other cocktails, their bartenders 
will also tell you that the older crowd is 
the main market for the drink. If any- 
thing, more of the older generation is 
drinking the martini (or at least the gen- 
eration is drinking more martinis), but 
the younger set prefers white wine or 
banana-fudge daiquiris. Even the Retro 
revival of veiled hats and sequined cigar- 
ette holders has not stimulated the de- 
mand for martinis. So it may not be long 
before the martini fades away with its 
main market, passes on to the great bar 
in the sky where its confrere, the once- 
popular Bronx (gin, sweet and dry ver- 
mouth, orange juice), awaits it. But as an 
artifact of 20th-century culture, the mar- 
tini will retain its position much longer 
— there is, after all, something about 
a martini. E 








Olive or twist? 

There’s yet another twist to the martini controversy, this one over what sits at 
the bottom of whatever you put into your glass — the garnish. 

A twist of lemon peel is the purists’ choice, although within that hieratic 
circle there’s the further lemon-splitting debate over rind or peel. There are even 
snobs who believe that nothing but liquids should go into a martini; their sug- 
gestion is that the lemon peel/rind be twisted over the drink to make it twinkle 
iridescently, then discarded. This twist-without-a-twist system does preclude 
that awkward moment when one takes a last sip and winds up with lemon peel 
wound around the tongue, but it seems a trifle austere. 

The other school of thought favors the hefty olive. One bartender suspects 
that most martini-with-olive fanciers drink up just to get at that green ovoid. 

As for the number of olives tumbling about your cocktail at the Ritz, it will 
be none at all, thank you very much. The Ritz uses lemon peel exclusively, and 
even claims that most people prefer it that way. Bernard DeVoto, martini ex- 
pert, would laud such an attitude, having put down olive-rs for good 25 years 
ago: “‘I suppose nothing can be done with people who put olives in martinis, pre- 
sumably because in some desolate childhood hour someone refused them a dill 
pickle, and so they go through life lusting for the taste of brine.” He then 
tackles his next target. “Something can be done with people who put pickled 
onions in: strangulation seems best.”” Others have settled for less drastic means: 
a martini with an onion must use the alias “Gibson.” 

And if a paltry pickled onion appalled DeVoto, how would the more recent 
rash of garnishes affect that true believer? Imagine finding a maraschino cherry 
in your pale slip of gin, and then finding out that the bartender did not mistake 
it for a weak Manhattan. Or finding an olive stuffed with an onion (martini pur- 
ists need double indemnity from this one). Imagine finding a filbert, or hazel- 
nut. But don’t even try to imagine your martini with an anchovy, although they 
say it happens in such heathen locales as Cleveland. 

Whether you choose lemon or olive, you must admit that when martinis are 


garnished like pizzas, polite culture as we know it has just about come to an 
end. — FS.F. 
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731 Boylston St. Opposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru. (617) 267-8554 
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A charming 18th Century Townhouse serving superb 
continental cuisine in contemporary informal 

elegance. Offering a variety of fresh seafood specials 
daily, St. Botolph is open for both lunch & dinner. 


Conveniently located behind the Colonnade Hotel 
For Reservations: 266-3030 
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screened windows protect customers 
from Watertown’s insect population 
while lending the area an outdoor at- 
mosphere. The prix fixe menu changes 
daily, with three main courses available. 
The average price for a full meal, ex- 
cepting wine, runs about $14. Excellent 
value, superb food. 

The Magic Pan, 45 Newbury Street, 
Boston; 267-9315; open Monday through 
Saturday from 11 a.m. to midnight, Sun- 
day from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m.; full liquor 
license; Master Charge, Visa, American 
Express. 

There is seating for some 40 cus- 
tomers in the sidewalk cafe, which opens 
with the coming of warm weather in May 
and closes in September. Hours vary, but 
the cafe usually serves customers until 
midnight during the boom of summer. 
The same menu is offered indoors and 
out; a variety of crepe specialties and 
exotic drinks is available. 

DuBarry Restaurant Francais, 159 New- 
bury Street, Boston; 262-2445; open 
Monday through Friday for lunch from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., for dinner from 5 
to 9 p.m., Saturday for lunch from noon 
to 3 p.m., for dinner from 5 to 9:30 p.m., 
closed Sunday during July and August; 
full liquor license; all major credit cards. 

The courtyard garden at DuBarry 
seats about 50 and is open whenever the 
weather is beneficent. One dines in a 
walled garden amongst metal furniture, 
garden umbrellas and potted verdure. 

Cafe L’Ananas, 281A Newbury Street, 
Boston; 353-0176; open for lunch Mon- 
day through Saturday from noon to 2:30 
p.m., for dinner Monday through Thurs- 
day from 6 to 10 p.m. and on Friday and 
Saturday from 6 to 11 p.m.; full liquor li- 
cense; American Express, Master Charge 
and Visa. 

There is seating for about 36 at this 
sidewalk cafe at the corner of Newbury 
and Gloucester. The hours are approxi- 
mately the same as those of the indoor 
restaurant, and the same menu is offered. 

Marliave, 11 Bosworth Street, Boston; 
423-6340; open Monday through Satur- 
day from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m.; full liquor 
license; American Express, Master 
Charge and Visa. 

The open roof garden here is one of 
Boston’s most venerable outdoor eating 
places, but it’s being converted into one 
of Boston’s most venerable indoor-out- 
door eating places. The management 
says it is attempting to maintain the feel- 
ing of openness and airiness while shield- 
ing the area from the elements. The 
move, we were told, is based on recogni- 
tion of a financial reality: an outdoor din- 
ing area can be used only during the short 
season of fine weather, while an enclosed 
garden can be used 52 weeks a year. The 

Continued on page 21 
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Cocktails - Imported Liquors 
Imported Beer and Wine 
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Take Out and Catering 
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same Italian specialties available in the 
main restaurant are served in the roof 
garden, which has seating for about 65. 
The new indoor-outdoor garden is sched- 
uled to be in operation by midsummer. 

Werner’s, 38 Corn Hill, City Hall Plaza, 
Boston; 742-9595; open Monday through 
Friday from 11 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., 
Saturday from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m.; full lig- 
uor license; American Express, Visa, 
Master Charge and Diners Club. 

There is seating for about 40 at tables 
protected by yellow and white um- 
brellas. The sidewalk (actually plaza) 
cafe is scheduled to be open from 7 a.m. 
to closing on nice days, with a breakfast 
menu available in the mornings. For the 
balance of the day, light summer menus 
featuring salads, poached salmon and 
sandwiches will be available for cus- 
tomers who like to dine while watching 
the passing parade in front of City Hall. 

Cafe Florian, 85 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton; 247-7603; open Monday through 
Thursday from 12:30 p.m. to midnight, 
Friday and Saturday from 12:30 p.m. to 
1 a.m., Sunday from noon to 6 p.m.; wine 
and beer license; no credit cards. 

There is seating for some 40 in the 
sidewalk cafe, which opens with the first 
period of extended sunshine and closes 
only when the autumnal chill returns. 
The menu features omelets, light entrees 
and salads, as well as French pastry. 
Entrees average about $7 and sandwich 
specials about $2.95. There is a $1.75 
minimum for sidewalk service. 

Grendel’s Den, 89 Winthrop Street, 
Cambridge; 491-1757; open Sunday 
through Thursday from 11 a.m. to mid- 
night, Friday and Saturday from 11 a.m. 
to | a.m.; no liquor license; all major 
credit cards. 

Another example of a/ fresco compro- 
mise, the outdoor porch, which seats 
about 20, is covered with storm windows 
and is heated during the harsh weather. 
In spring and summer the porch is 
screened and open to the elements, af- 
fording the diner a view of a small park 
at the corner of Winthrop and Boylston 
Streets. 

Harvest, 44 Brattle Street, Cambridge; 
492-1115; open Monday through Satur- 
day from 11:30 a.m. to | a.m., Sunday 
from noon to | a.m.; full liquor license; 
American Express, Visa and Master 
Charge. 

The standard Harvest menu is offered 
at lunchtime in its outdoor terrace area; a 
light outdoor menu is offered through the 
afternoon and evening. The seating ca- 
pacity on the terrace is between 50 and 60 
and attracts some serious outdoor eat- 
ers. The terrace is most popular during 
fine weather, but the management re- 
ports there were people eating out there 
last year — in the company of charcoal 
heaters — right up to Thanksgiving. For 
some, obviously, a/ fresco is in the eye of 
the beholder. Oo 
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skins, unusually large. . . The salad 
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Where to find 
what you have a taste for 
when you don’t know 
what you have a taste for. 
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Maybe what you really want is a 
Ramos Fizz, melted Camembert on toast 
with raspberry jam, and espresso. 
Or pheasant pate and a Boursin and 
apple omelette. Or Pimm’s Cup #1, 
herbed snails in a pottle, and pecan 
ers waffles and bangers. Then again, 
st maybe it’s simply the world’s greatest ham- 
burger. You'll never know till you come to brunch 
at Copley’s. Saturday and Sunday, 11 AM-3 PM. Call 


267-5300 for reservations. 
Brunch at 


Chances are, you'll ; 


also find something 
you have a taste 
at The Copley Plaza Boston 


for that you never 
dreamed existed. 














Camping if up 


Beyond freeze-dried trail food 





by Norman Boucher 

n early New England woodsman worried more about 
A how much gunpowder he was packing in than how 

much food. Game was plentiful then; he knew that, 
carrying his well-used gun and powder horn, he’d never go 
hungry. A hundred years later, Thoreau, canoeing through the 
Maine woods, brought along 60 pounds of food for him and his 
two companions, including 16 pounds of smoked pork. Now, a 
hundred years later still, walkers carry into our stripped-down 
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wildernesses bright foil packets of freeze-dried foods — shrimp 
Creole, lasagna with Italian sauce and freeze-dried meatballs, 
Neapolitan ice cream, and pineapple cheesecake. 

There are some, I suppose, who see this freeze-dried frenzy as 
another example — like nuclear energy — of the perfect wed- 
ding of technology and nature, but I don’t buy it for a minute. 
As John McPhee put it once, “‘Whose idea of wilderness travel 
could be embodied, enhanced or even faintly expressed in 
Mountain House Freeze-Dried Raspberry Apple Crunch? 
Mountain House Freeze-Dried Tuna Salad? Rich-Moor ‘Astro’ 
Freeze-Dried Eggs?”’ Ask them, and most hikers who use these 
foods will tell you they’d rather be using something else, but will 
add that these concoctions are quick, convenient and nutritious 
enough — the same reasons one hears for buying a Big Mac. 
And I can personally attest that the same shadowy feelings of 
guilt follow the stewing of a foil packet of freeze-dried chicken 
chop suey in a stand of virgin timber as follow the ingestion of a 
Quarter-Pounder with cheese under a brilliantly lit golden arch. 
One wishes there were another way. 

There. is. With a modicum of imagination, effort and plan- 
ning, it is possible to gather less expensive but equally whole- 
some lightweight backpacking foods from your local super- 
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market’s shelves. In canoeing, where weight is not as impor- 
tant a consideration as it is in walking, almost anything that will 
not spoil can be taken along. This includes the wide range of 
canned vegetables, meats and fish that is usually available. If 
you are walking, though, you will usually have to compromise 
by using food that is often tastier and far less expensive than 
freeze-dried fare, but is still highly processed and considered a 
convenience food. And if the additives and processing bother 
you — as they do me — think of it this way: the exercise you’re 
getting will more than offset your straying for a few days from 
your usual tasteful diet of soybeans soaked in Perrier. 

If you are staying in the woods only one night, or if you are 
going out for a short wilderness trip alone, consider leaving 
your stove behind and eating foods that need not be cooked. 
(Since low-impact camping has become a necessity in the back- 
country, a white-gas-powered camp stove is preferred over a 
campfire for cooking.) Without a stove, your pack will be con- 
siderably lighter, and you can always bring along a medium- 
sized tin can with a wire bail attached to heat water over a small 
fire for coffee or tea. 

If you do rough it without cooking, be sure to bring plenty of 
food. I usually eat twice as much when I’m backpacking as 
when I’m at home. Remember, you’re burning as many as 200 
calories an hour out there. 

Many foods stocked in natural-food stores can be eaten as 
bought. This year, on a March overnighter in Vermont with a 
vegetarian friend, I lived for a day and a half on granola, 
powdered milk, dried apricots and gorp. (No relation to T.S. 
Garp, gorp is a mixture of dried fruits, raisins, nuts, seeds, 
coconut and a few things I’ve been unable to identify as of this 
writing.) I can’t say our meals were delights, although after a 
day of slogging through wet snowdrifts four feet deep, the food 
was welcome and unhesitatingly consumed. In any event, don’t 
forget: the fancier your meals, the more time you have to put 
into preparing them. 

On longer trips, a stove and pots are usually worth their 
weight. (I once met on the Long Trail two stoveless women who 
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had been walking for four days and had eaten nothing but 
cheese sandwiches, occasionally supplemented with toasted 
marshmallows on nights when they built a campfire.) Here 
again, to select your food, go to your supermarket, not your 
camping store. Even fresh meat will keep a day or so if you 
freeze it hard for a few days before you leave. Fresh eggs, un- 
breakable if they’re packed right, will stay fresh for several 
days, even in summer. Use a plastic egg carrier, available in 
camping stores, and pack it inside a zip-lock bag, nestled in a 
protected place on the top of your pack. 

Look in the supermarket for foods that are displayed unre- 
frigerated. And read the cooking directions. Always buy the 
items that are quickest and simplest to prepare. Try to find 
foods that can be stewed together in one pot. 

You'll soon find that dehydrated foods meet these criteria 
best: Cup-a-Soup, Lipton Lite Lunch, etc. These make fine 
bases for dinner — bases upon which you should improvise. 
Throw in a can of boned chicken or tuna one night. Toss in 
some beef jerky or pemmican (more about them later) or some 
freeze-dried vegetables (a permissible defection to freeze-dried 
foods) on others. The taste combinations may seem strange to 
you now, but your stomach won’t care after a hot day’s hard 
climbing, believe me. Don’t forget to check for those maca- 
roni-and-cheese or spaghetti-dinner mixes that most super- 
markets carry. If it’s light, won’t spoil and is easy to prepare, 
you should be able to use it. 

A hunk of cheddar cheese, though it’s meant to be kept re- 
frigerated, keeps a surprisingly long time in your pack. But take 
only enough to last a few days, since it will spoil after that. My 
favorite trail lunch has always been cheese and biscuits or 
bread, supplemented by one of the fresh oranges or apples that, 
despite their bulk and weight, I usually cram into any available 
space in my pack. When the cheese is gone, peanut butter can 
replace it for lunch, together with dried fruits and raisins. 

The first breakfast of a wilderness trip usually means the 
odor of bacon and eggs for me. I need a fairly large breakfast to 
get started, and the hard-frozen bacon I packed the morning be- 
fore should just about be thawed in time for my first breakfast. 
Other days, granola and powdered milk with fresh or dried fruit 

Continued on page 28 
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by Charles P. Pierce 


one of the more puzzling big-city mysteries was the pickle 

argument. Totally mystified as to their point, we would 
watch partisans of particular delicatessens argue unto occlu- 
sion over where the finest half-sour could be found. It seemed as 
arcane as feudal rows over hounds or falcons, or whose turn it 
was to overrun Alsace-Lorraine. 

As far as we were concerned, pickles came in two basic, lack- 
luster varieties — the round greenish things buried under the 
ketchup on a hamburger that made terrific projectiles to lodge 
in the ear of the hated math-wizard in the next booth, or the 
round greenish things, sometimes even on mis-ordered pizzas, 
that the anchovies apparently used to wipe whatever feet they 
once had. There just didn’t seem to be much of a fuss to be 
made over extraneous fermented cucumbers. 

The pickle revelation usually becomes manifest when one 
innocently accepts an invitation to visit a friend’s favorite deli- 
catessen. Usually, this friend will also invite another friend who 
is partial to another deli. When the sandwiches arrive, the de- 
votee of one delicatessen will begin to rave about the accom- 
panying pickle. His friend will taste it and shrug, and say some- 
thing like, “It’s okay. But it’s-got a lighter taste than the ones 
T&L’s has.” 

The impartial observer should take precautionary measures 
at this point, such as taking the counterman’s cleaver out of 
arm’s reach, or hiding behind a salami. The argument can only 
escalate; as it does, there may even be significant casual- 
ties among the non-pickle populations. When the name of 
God is invoked by one of the combatants, it is time to evacu- 
ate the store. A war is on, and there are no atheists in the half- 
sour barrel. 

‘**People used to swear by their local deli,” says Bruce Hoff- 
man, manager of Boston’s Premier I. ““You’d have people who 
would eat only one deli’s salami or corned beef. Eventually, be- 
cause you'd get a pickle with every sandwich, this loyalty spread 
to the pickles as well.” 

When the urban and predominantly immigrant neighbor- 
hoods had delis every 30 feet or so, the owners of the shops 
would make their own pickles and flavor them with combina- 
tions of spices according to family recipes. ‘*Because the delis 
were primarily specialty stores,” Hoffman says, ‘‘the owners 
would deal in products that were highly identifiable to a par- 
ticular delicatessen.” 

The deli was often a neighborhood social center as well. The 
old G&G deli, on Blue Hill Avenue in Dorchester, for ex- 
ample, would draw dozens of politicians every election day. 
While speechmakers droned away, G&G patrons would civic- 
mindedly chew their sandwiches. Beside every sandwich was 
a pickle. 

Beyond devotions to particular delicatessens, then, deep 
pickle loyalties have their roots in particular neighborhoods. 
Recipes that pleased one generation would please another. 

The Rosoff family’s pickle recipe, brought from Russia 50 
years ago, has done more than develop a cult. It has made the 
Rosoffs rich. ““When my father used to make them in the old 
country,’ says Albert Rosoff, president of the R&S Pickle 
Company, in Roxbury, “*he was popular. We’ve managed to 
carry on his recipes.” 

There are two general pickle categories, each based on the 
manner in which the pickles eventually reach the diner. 
All pickles have been washed and brushed dry before the ac- 
tual pickling process is undertaken. It is after this that the 
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pickles develop their specific identities and become the subject 
of argument. 

Refrigerated pickles are those that are placed in the pickling 
solution directly, without going through pasteurization. Conse- 
quently, they must be kept under refrigeration at all times. 
“Like all fermented products,” Rosoff says, ‘they are in- 
clined to spoil when left to warm for any time.”’ Because they’re 
pickling in the containers in which they were bought, the deli 
owner can regulate the sharpness of flavor by controlling how 
long they remain in solution. 

It is the refrigerated pickle that bestrides the entire pickle 
universe in terms of popularity and the development of hostili- 
ties among otherwise civilized people. The half-sour, which usu- 
ally appears riding shotgun with delicatessen sandwiches, is 
flavored in the container with a variety of spices. “Ours have 
cardamom, chili peppers, black pepper, celery seeds and 17 
other things,”’ says Rosoff. 

Fans of one deli’s half-sours dismiss all others. People from 
New York claim that you cannot find legitimate half-sours any- 
where else. Indeed, if an angered Serbian had pointed a half- 
sour at Archduke Francis Ferdinand in Sarajevo that day, the 
result would probably have been about the same. 

Once pickles moved out of delis and great-aunts’ cookbooks 
and into the markets, a way had to be devised to keep them 
from spoiling without refrigeration. Soon, what Rosoff calls 
‘shelf pickles’ were developed. Unlike their refrigerated coun- 
terparts, shelf pickles, after being washed, are cured in a salt 
stock for 90 days. They are then taken out of the stock, and the 
salt is removed using heat and hot water. Finally, flavoring is 
added to establish a specific identity. Dill pickles, for example, 
are flavored with dill oil. Sours are floated in vinegar, and 
sweets in a combination of sugar, spices and vinegar. Some 
pickles, laying down their lives in the quest for the better hot 
dog, are delivered up to the relish-makers’ choppers. 

After a week or so of the flavoring process, the pickles are 
pasteurized and distributed. But there are occasional slipups. 
“Look at the jar,” Rosoff says. “If there is a yeasty buildup of 
sediment at the bottom and if the top is bulging from the gas 
this sediment gives off, then the pickles are spoiled.’’ (This is a 
much more pleasant way of determining whether your pickles 
are spoiled. For volunteering to taste one is remarkably selfless 
and will undoubtedly be appreciated by your friends, but biting 
into a bad pickle will leave a miserable taste in your mouth for 
as long as you own your tongue.) 

Modern therapeutics has smiled with increasing brightness 
upon garlic, a key ingredient in the flavoring of most pickles. 
Because of this and because of what one deli owner called ‘‘the 
simplicity of making the things,’ many people have brought the 
making of pickles back to its Old Country beginnings. 

“I got tired of buying smushy pickles,” says Joan Karpinski, 
who recently dusted off her aunt’s recipe for dills. “*I wanted 
those crispy kind that we used to get at dinner.’’ Added inspira- 
tion was provided Karpinski during her tenure on the jarring 
line at a western Massachusetts pickle factory. 

‘“*They’d dump the pickles on this table in front of us,”’ she re- 
calls, *‘and we’d have to put them in the jars. Some of the old 
guys working around me got pretty unhygienic about it after a 
while. 

**Making them yourself means that they’re going to be gar- 
den fresh, and that your cucumbers aren’t going to be bruised or 
anything,” Karpinski concludes. ‘‘All you do is get your recipe, 
cut up the cukes with loving care, and let them soak.” oO 
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at Davio’s Restaurant 








Wine list 
Aperitif or glass of the house wine 
Riserva Ducale 
Chianti Classico 
Ruffino 
1974 


Menu 


Zuppa di vongole e cozze 
(Soup with clams and mussels) 


Fettuccine verdi alla primavera 
(Green noodles with 
spring vegetables in white sauce) 


Vitella braciolettini 
(Rolled veal with mozzarella and prosciutto) 
Fresh vegetable platter 


Insalata (Mixed green salad) 


Torta di formaggio con Grand Marnier 
(Frozen cheese pie with Grand Marnier) 
Espresso 




















by John David Ober 


ike many of the best Italian restaurants, Davio’s is 
i strictly a family affair. From their home town of Sul- 

mona — located in Abruzzi, almost due east of Rome in 
the most rugged section of the Apennines — various members 
of the Di Censo family emigrated to the United States. David 
Owns restaurants in New York as well as this Back Bay estab- 
lishment; his cousin Iolanda serves as manager of the local res- 
taurant; and her uncle Davio and his son Nino do the cooking. 
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We planned a menu featuring some of Chef Davio and Nino’s 
favorite creations, dishes that do not appear on the restaurant’s 
regular menu. 

Davio’s professional and attentive staff provides first-class 
service befitting the lovely and intimate atmosphere. Tables are 
covered with double cloths, napkins of crisp, white linen and 
gleaming silverware. Flowers adorn each table, and in place of 
the usual wainscot, a rich, rust-colored curtain is suspended 
from a brass rail around the lowest third of the walls of the two 
small dining rooms, which can seat about 50. Exposed brick 
walls are tastefully decorated with prints and mirrors, and the 
large front windows are draped with spotless sheer curtains, in 
pleasant contrast to the red tile floors. 

We ordered glasses of the house white wine, Bolla soave, to 
accompany the first course, a soup of clams and mussels in their 
shells with a perfectly balanced sauce of onion, parsley, oreg- 
ano, olive oil and just the right amount of tomatoes — suffi- 
ciently cooked down — to add a touch of pink and a light, zesty 
flavor. The sauce was completely devoid of acidity and harsh- 
ness. The mollusks had been steamed briefly in the sauce until 
they opened, and were plump and tender. The dish was a model 
of fine Italian cooking: each ingredient retained an identity and 
flavor all its own, yet together they added up to a harmonious 
blend that enhanced but did not mask the flavor of the clams 
and mussels. A symphony of delights. Plenty of fresh, crusty 
bread was served for soaking up the broth that remained after 
the abundance of shellfish had been consumed. 

In the meantime, the waiter had opened our bottle of chianti 
so that it could breathe. Although the 1974 was young, we 
found it surprisingly rich, full and well-balanced. 

Chef Davio makes his own pasta, green and white, every day 
or two, and our serving of fettuccine verdi — divided for two — 
was simply superb. Rich, tasty strands of green noodles had 
been cooked to the proper stage, bathed in a white sauce and 
topped with barely cooked pieces of tomato, broccoli, zucchini, 
mushrooms and fresh parsley. The array of colors gave us 
pause. Would we be so bold as to devour a dish that looked as if 
it had been copied from a beautiful, springtime still life? For- 
tunately, baser appetites overwhelmed aesthetic ones. The 
primavera presented a contrast of textures and a bounty of fla- 
vors that recapitulated the visual appeal. A major triumph by 
its own lights, the dish also offered an unusual and welcome al- 
ternative to pastas with meat and tomato sauce, which one en- 
counters everywhere. 

In the best Italian tradition, Chef Davio believes that pasta 
merits an entire course to itself rather than serving as an ac- 
couterment to a meat dish. With noodles as good as our green 
fettuccine, this feeling would be hard to refute. 

For the main course, the chef took thin scallops of well- 
trimmed veal and covered each with prosciutto and mozza- 
rella. Black pepper and green herbs were added and the veal 
slices were rolled. The braciolettini were quickly cooked over 
lively heat in olive oil. The pan was deglazed with sherry and 
white wine and a bit of meat glaze. Mushrooms and a rapid re- 
duction of the pan juices made for a light thickening and en- 
hanced the flavor of the sauce. Once again, the result was har- 
mony in diversity: each ingredient was evident in its own right 
and contributed to the total effect. The veal rolls themselves 
were sufficently small in diameter to enable everything to come 
out as it should. The exterior was nicely browned, the veal 
lightly cooked throughout and the cheese slightly melted. 

If you are tired of mushy, strong vegetables on the one hand, 
and tough, undercooked ones on the other, then you will enjoy 
the broccoli and cauliflower that accompany the braciolettini; 
they were perfectly done and remarkably seasoned with a hint 
of garlic and a sprinkling of olive oil and white wine. 

The kitchen concocted a special salad for our feast. Fresh, 
crisp ingredients were colorfully combined and dressed with oil, 
vinegar, herbs and a dusting of finely grated grana-type cheese. 
We identified romaine and red leaf lettuce, Belgian endive, cu- 
cumber and tomato slices, purple onion rings, olives and 

Continued on page 28 
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GRAND VIN 
DE BORDEAUX 


BLANC SEC 


APPELLATION BORDEAUX CONTROLS 
GILBEY DE LOUDENNE 


MESOCIANT A SAINT-YZANS-DE-MEDOE SIRO 
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QORDEAUX Wine 


From the most carefully 
chosen grapes. 


Two classic 
Bordeaux 
wines. 
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Camping 


Continued from page 23 

and coffee are fine. I’ve always found 
pancakes more trouble than they’re 
worth, but hot cereals are welcome, par- 
ticularly on cooler mornings. 

On the trail, most hikers eat more or 
less continually. It takes an enormous 
amount of fuel to get your body to the 
top of a mountain, especially with 50 
pounds on your back. A good supply of 
trail munchies should be handy for when- 
ever you're starting to drag your feet, as 
well as for adding to lunches and din- 
ners. Beef jerky, either bought or home- 


made, I find surprisingly palatable, even 
if it does tend to increase your thirst. For 
my sweet tooth (for ‘‘quick energy,”’ I tell 
myself), I usually munch on some semi- 
sweet chocolate, which I like better and 
which melts more slowly than milk 
chocolate. Raisins, granola, fresh or 
dried fruit and any edible berries I might 
find along the trail supplement these 
snacks nicely. 

Cooking in the woods is simplified 
greatly if you premix at home any in- 
gredients that need to be combined be- 
fore they’re cooked. Some people even 
premix milk powder with their granola. 
And instead of buying beef jerky or 
pemmican, why not make your own? 
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CLASSICALLY PREPARED AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN CUISINE 
SERVED IN AN ATMOSPHERE 
OF QUIET ELEGANCE 
FRESH FISH, PRIME VEAL AND SHRIMP 
ARE AMONG THE SPECIALTIES 
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BOSTON’S BEST 
COMBINATION OF ENTERTAINMENT 
AND FOOD. 


THE JAZZ PIANO ARTISTRY 
OF BOB WINTER 


THE MOST UNIQUE MENU 
FEATURING REAL MEALS, 
BURGERS, OMELETTES, CREPES, 
CHICAGO STYLE PIZZA 
AND FLYING FRAPPES. 


FOOD SERVICE UNTIL 10 MONDAY 
AND TUESDAY; 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY. 
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OPEN FOR LUNCH 
MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
VALET PARKING AFTER 6 P.M. 
CLOSED SUNDAY. 


AT 55 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
(TWO BLOCKS FROM FANUEIL HALL) TELEPHONE 523-6080 
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Beef jerky is the closest food we have to 
Thoreau’s smoked pork; it is lean beef 
that has been dried to the point where it 
resembles your leather hiking boots more 
than it resembles beef. You cannot re- 
constitute it, but you can add it as is to 
almost any dinner for extra protein and 
substance. Pemmican, a variation on the 
Cree word meaning “‘fat meat,” is made 
by drying lean meat as you would for 
jerky. But the meat is then pulverized 
into a powder that is blended with dried 
fruit, nuts, honey, peanut butter and 
whatever else is lying around. It too is 
good when mixed with dinner, and it can 
be nibbled on the trail as is. Several 
camping cookbooks have recipes for 
jerky and pemmican. Harriett Barker’s 
The One-Burner Gourmet is one of the 
best. 

Pack your food in zip-lock bags. Try 
to have a complete meal in one bag, so 
you don’t have seven half-full bags all 
around your campsite. Repack anything 
you buy that comes in boxes or glass. 
Keep lunch food in the outside pockets of 
your pack, so you can get to it easily, and 
stow the meals you’ll be eating first clos- 
est to the top of your pack. What you eat 
in the woods is restricted only by what 
your supermarket carries, how much 
time you have to prepare for your trip, 
and your imagination. Most camping 
food looks, smells and tastes awful 
around the house, but somehow, esoteric 
though this stuff seems, when you walk 
15 miles and stop deep in the north 
woods, it becomes the best-looking, 
-smelling and -tasting potage you’ve had in 
a long, long time. Mosquitoes and all. 0 


Evening 


Continued from page 26 
smooth pieces of pimiento. 

Be certain to save a bit of wine to go 
with the penultimate course, which con- 
sists of slices of delicious, lean pro- 
sciutto and wedges of mellow, aged Bel 
Paese cheese. They were served on a 
plate that had been attractively gar- 
nished. 

We had arranged to spend our three 
enchanted hours during a time of day 
when the restaurant was not over- 
whelmed with business. Apart from the 
occasional, pleasant sounds of a kitchen 
at work, we noticed something else: no 
whir of kitchen machines, only the rat-a- 
tat of chopping knives and the appetiz- 
ing sizzle of an occasional saute pan 
emerged from the galley. Nino con- 
firmed what we had already surmised. At 
Davio’s, everything is prepared fresh, 
usually by hand, from scratch. Which 
helps to explain why each dish on our 
dinner for two was so successful. 

Our feast ended with a delicate, fro- 
zen cheese pie that was flavored with 
grated orange rind and Grand Marnier; it 

Continued on page 30 
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Next time you're in Mexico, stop by and visit the Cuervo fabrica in Tequila. 


Since 1795 we've welcomed 
our guests with our best. 


A traditional taste of 
Cuervo Gold. 


Visitors to Cuervo have always been 
greeted in a special way. 

They're met at the gates and invited inside to experi- 
ence the unique taste of Cuervo Gold. 

This is the way we've said “welcome” for more than 180 
years. And tt is as traditional as Cuervo Gold itself. 

For this dedicatwn to tradition is what makes Cuervo 
Gold truly special. Neat, on the rocks, with a splash of soda, 
in a perfect Sunrise or Margarita, Cuervo Gold will bring 
you back to a time when quality ruled the world. 


Cuervo. The Gold standard since 1795. = pe 


CUERVO ESPECIAL® TEQUILA. 80 PROOF. IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY © 1978 HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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was tangy, refreshingly cool and light as 
a feather. An elegant and appropriate 
conclusion to a varied and memorable 
meal. As we lingered over freshly made 
espresso, it occurred to us that readers 
should be forewarned: the portions at 
Davio’s dinner for two are civilized, of 
reasonable size. However, they add up to 
a big meal — one of true banquet pro- 
portions. We were delighted that we had 
skipped lunch that day and grateful to 
the gracious serving staff for providing 
breathing space between courses. But 
then, you do not want such an event to 
end too quickly under any circum- 
stances. 

Davio’s: 269 Newbury Street, Boston; 
262-4810; open for lunch and dinner — 
the same menu — from noon to 11:30 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday and un- 
til 12:30 a.m. on Friday and Saturday; 
open for dinner from 4:30 p.m. to 11:30 
p.m. on Sunday and Monday; aperitifs, 
beer and wine are served; all major credit 
cards accepted; free valet parking after 6 
p.m.; the restaurant is located down a 
flight of eight brick stairs, but handi- 
capped persons are welcome to notify the 
restaurant in advance and to use the 
kitchen entrance. 

* * * 

This is another in a regular series of 

Savor articles that feature meals pre- 
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Chef Davio and son in the kitchen 


pared by accomplished local chefs. The 
general policy behind these enchanted 
evenings is as follows: unless otherwise 
noted, the prix fixe of these dinners for 
two — including spirits and wines, tax 
and tip — is $75. For the menus, the chef 
has been asked to prepare his or her spe- 
cialties — dishes that ordinarily do not 
appear on the restaurant's menu. These 
meals are available to the public, but you 


should give at least two weeks’ notice 
and, if possible, avoid Friday and Satur- 
day nights in order to enjoy the kitchen's 
best effort and the waiting staff's full at- 
tention. Most restaurants reserve the 
right to make some substitutions of com- 
parable price and quality as a result of sea- 
sonal changes in the market and the avail- 
ability of specific wines and ingredients. 
Oo 
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BUNSVRy 


An authentic pub imported 
from England offering warmth, 
comfort, fine food, ales and 
celebrated spirits. 


cASRAS 
**A-little bit of yesterday to-day’ 


cAGBAS 


394 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston, MA 
227-7004 
Reservations Accepted 
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and closed with the naked North, 
‘to defy and defend Shoulder to _ 
‘age’, it out—yet the wild 
*Robert Service 


Dort-spoken and smooth, its 
hundred-proot potency simmers 
t below the surtace. Straig ht on the rocks, 


or mixed, YUKON JACK is a breed apart; unlike 


any Canadian liquor you ve ever tasted, 





Taste Taylor California Cellars: 
Judge for yourself 


©1979 TAYLOR CALIFORNIA CELLARS 
GONZALEZ, CALIFORNIA 93926 





